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PREFACE 

THE  materials  from  which  this  memoir  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  been  compiled,  consist 
principally  of  his  own  diaries  and  note-books, 
which  he  always  kept  in  a  very  thorough  manner ; 
of  his  official  reports,  printed  in  Parliamentary 
Papers,  and  of  other  published  writings;  and, 
more  especially,  of  his  letters  to  his  wife,  in  which, 
when  away  from  home,  he  recorded  everything 
that  he  did  and  saw  during  his  travels. 

Lady  Wilson  placed  the  whole  of  these  letters 
at  my  disposal,  and  I  have  given  a  considerable 
number  of  extracts  from  them,  as  they  afford  a 
fuller  insight  into  his  actions  and  his  thoughts 
than  any  one  else  could  give,  and  it  seemed 
advisable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let  him  speak 
for  himself. 

Sir  C.  Wilson's  career  was  a  remarkably 
varied  and  interesting  one.  He  was  fortunate  in 
having  been  selected,  at  an  early  age,  to  serve 
on  the  North  American  Boundary  Commission, 
as  the  excellent  work  which  he  did  in  connection 
with  it  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  led  to  further  employment 
later. 
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For  many  years  he  served  upon  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  was  probably  the  only  man  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  work  of  that  Department  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  the  War  Office  he  was  employed  twice, 
first  in  the  Intelligence  Branch,  the  foundation  of 
which  owed  much  to  his  exertions,  and,  secondly, 
as  Direct  or- General  of  Military  Education. 

One  of  the  most  important  periods  of  his  life 
was  the  time  during  which  he  worked  under  the 
Foreign  Office;  first,  as  British  representative 
on  the  Servian  Boundary  Commission;  then  as 
Military  Consul- General  in  Anatolia,  and  as  Com- 
missioner in  Eastern  Rumelia;  and  lastly  under 
Lord  Dufferin  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  selected  to 
fill  a  very  important  position  in  connection  with 
the  trial  of  Arabi  Pasha  and  the  other  leaders 
of  that  military  revolt,  which  led  to  the  British 
occupation  of  the  country. 

When  serving  under  Lord  Dufferin  in  Egypt, 
Wilson  was  brought  into  close  connection  with 
the  Sudan  question,  and  the  mission  of  General 
Gordon,  and  did  his  best,  though  unfortunately 
in  vain,  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  take 
a  serious  view  of  the  situation.  With  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  it  was  heart-breaking  to 
realise  the  coming  evils,  and  yet  to  be  unable  to 
do  anything  to  avert  them. 
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In  the  Nile  expedition  of  1884,  he  held  the 
important  position  of  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Department.  In  consequence  of  the  unjustifiable 
attempt  which  was  made  at  the  time  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  relieve  Khartum  before  it  was  captured 
by  the  Mahdi,  it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  at 
some  length  into  the  real  causes  which  led  to  the 
non- success  of  the  expedition,  which  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  refusal  to  allow  General  Sir  G.  Graham 
to  open  the  Suakin- Berber  road  in  March  1884. 

2.  The  delay  in  authorising  an  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Khartum. 

vX  3.  The  loss  of  time  due  to  the  decision  to  wait 
for  boats  to  be  built  in  England. 

4.  The    policy    adopted    with    regard    to  the 
Mudir  of  Dongola. 

5.  The  neglect  to  provide  sufficient  camels  for 
the  desert  march. 

6.  The  halt  of  the  desert  column  at  Jakdul. 

These  causes,  which  led  to  a  delay  of  more 
than  nine  months,  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
following  pages. 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  had  many  interests  in  life 
outside  his  military  and  political  duties,  and 
probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  increase 
the  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  archaeology 
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of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  happy  inspiration  that  led  him 
in  1864  to  ask  to  be  employed  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jerusalem  led  to  the  scientific  explora- 
tion of  Palestine,  and  all  the  work  that  has  since 
been  carried  out  in  that  direction  is  in  great  part 
due  to  his  exertions. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Wilson  lasted 
for  many  years.  It  commenced  in  1874,  when,  as 
a  young  subaltern,  I  was  going  out  to  join  General 
Gordon  in  the  Sudan  for  survey  work,  and  when 
he  assisted  me  most  kindly  with  his  advice.  From 
that  time  he  was  always  a  true  friend,  and  we  kept 
up  a  fairly  continuous  correspondence,  especially 
with  respect  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  I  served 
with  him  for  fifteen  years  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr  G.  Macmillan  for  kindly 
giving  me  the  details  of  Wilson's  connection  with 
the  Asia  Minor  Exploration  Fund,  a  society  in 
which  he  took  a  special  interest. 

The  views  in  Jerusalem  and  Sinai  are  taken 
from  photographs  made  by  the  Ordnance  Survey 
party  under  Wilson's  command ;  and  the  views 
in  Asia  Minor  are  from  photographs  which  Mr 
D.  G.  Hogarth  was  good  enough  to  lend  me  for 
the  purpose. 

C.  M.   WATSON. 

LONDON,  April  1909. 
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THE   LIFE 

OF 

SIR  CHARLES  W.   WILSON 

CHAPTER  I 

EARLY  LIFE 

Birth  and  Parentage — Thomas  Wilson  of  Philadelphia — Hean  Castle — 
School  at  St  David's — Liverpool  School — Cheltenham  College — 
Bonn  University — Appointed  to  the  Royal  Engineers — Chatham 
— Shorncliffe  Camp — Gosport. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  WILSON,  the  second  son  of 
Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Hean  Castle,  Pembroke- 
shire, was  born  at  8  Wesley  Street,  Princes  Park, 
Liverpool,  on  March  14th,  1836.  The  family  of 
Wilson,  from  which  he  descended,  lived  for  many 
generations  in  West  Yorkshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Lancashire,  and  had  acquired  considerable  interests 
in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  in  British  North 
America,  prior  to  the  war  of  independence. 

Edward  Wilson,  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Charles, 
went  to  the  United  States  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing the  family  property,  which  had  been  lost 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  rebellion. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Bellerby,  and,  on  his 
return  to  England,  settled  in  Liverpool,  where 
he  died  in  1843.  He  was  much  interested  in 
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railway  enterprise  in  its  early  days,  and  was 
a  friend  of  George  Stephenson,  the  celebrated 
engineer. 

Edward  Wilson  had  five  sons,  of  whom  Edward, 
the  father  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  was  the  second, 
and  Thomas  Bellerby,  the  godfather  of  Sir  Charles, 
was  the  third.  This  Thomas  Wilson  was  a  very 
remarkable  man,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  in- 
terests of  science,  and  used  the  whole  of  the  con- 
siderable fortune  which  he  inherited,  in  travelling 
and  making  collections  illustrative  of  geology, 
ornithology  and  entomology,  more  especially  in 
the  United  States.  During  many  years  he  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Philadelphia,  and  founded  the  Entomological 
Society  in  the  same  city.  To  the  former  he 
presented  his  ornithological  collection  of  about 
28,000  specimens,  and  a  library  of  11,000  volumes, 
besides  giving  £5,000  towards  the  extension  of 
the  Academy  buildings;  while  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  he  gave  the  whole  of  his  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  insects,  and  a  large  number  of 
valuable  books  dealing  with  the  subject. 

In  character  he  appears  much  to  have  resembled 
his  distinguished  nephew  and  god  -  son.  Full  of 
knowledge  on  many  subjects,  but  shy  and  retiring 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  he  dreaded  any  allusion 
to  his  great  work,  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
Academy  of  Science  proposed  to  pass  resolutions, 
thanking  him  for  his  princely  donations,  he  went 
to  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  committee 
and  informed  him  that  unless  they  stopped  such 
proceedings,  he  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue 
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his  donations  to  the  Academy.  Thomas  Wilson 
died  in  1865,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty  -  eight, 
universally  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

His  brother  Edward  was  also  fond  of  natural 
science,  and  assisted  greatly  in  making  the  collec- 
tions, which  were  given  to  the  scientific  institu- 
tions of  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  the  better  able 
to  do  this  with  regard  to  European  specimens, 
as  he  lived  altogether  in  England.  He  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stokes,  Esq.,  of 
Hean  Castle.  In  1838  they  took  up  their 
residence  at  Lydstep  House,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  little  bay  on  the  Pembrokeshire  coast, 
not  far  from  Giltar  Point  with  its  fine  rock 
scenery.  His  son  Charles  was  then  two  years 
old,  and  his  earliest  recollections  were  connected 
with  this  seaside  home,  which  always  remained 
dear  to  him  in  after  life.  A  few  years  later 
Mr  Edward  Wilson  purchased  the  Hean  Castle 
property  from  his  wife's  brother,  and  the  family 
moved  to  this  residence,  which  is  beautifully 
situated  on  Caermarthen  Bay,  a  few  miles  from 
the  town  of  Tenby. 

At  the  early  age  of  seven  Charles  Wilson's 
acquaintance  with  the  outside  world  commenced, 
as  his  father  sent  him  to  St  David's  School,  which 
was  then  in  charge  of  a  Mr  Davis,  a  schoolmaster 
of  the  old  type,  who  believed  in  bodily  discipline 
as  an  essential  part  of  childhood's  training,  and 
began  the  morning  lessons  by  striking  all  the 
pupils  on  their  hands  with  his  cane,  not  for  any 
offence  committed,  but  as  a  general  means  of 
inculcating  obedience.  Actual  faults  met  with 
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more  severe  punishment.  For  instance,  a  boy 
coming  into  school  with  wet  boots,  was  made 
to  take  off  boots  and  stockings,  and  was  caned 
on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  so  as  to  indicate  in  a 
practical  way  that  the  offence  should  not  be 
repeated.  Another  mode  of  punishment  was 
to  lock  a  boy  up  in  solitary  confinement  in  a 
large  and  ghostly  room  adjoining  the  cathedral. 
Here,  on  one  occasion,  poor  little  Charles  was 
imprisoned,  and  forgotten  until  late  at  night ! 
But  the  records  say  that  he  took  it  calmly  and 
in  the  same  tranquil  spirit  with  which  he  met 
the  more  serious  trials  of  after  life.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  a  pleasant  change  for  him  when 
he  was  removed  from  St  David's  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  sent  to  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
Liverpool,  which  has  since  developed  into  Liver- 
pool College. 

At  Liverpool  Charles  spent  seven  years  under 
the  Rev.  J.  Conybeare,  then  headmaster,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Howson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Chester, 
the  master  under  whose  tuition  the  boy  was 
more  especially  placed,  and  who  always  remained 
his  firm  friend.  Under  such  a  man  study  must 
have  been  a  pleasure,  and  the  influence  exercised 
by  Howson  always  remained.  Even  in  the  little 
essays  written  by  Charles  at  this  time,  it  can  be 
seen  that  his  attention  was  already  being  directed 
to  the  lines  of  knowledge  in  which  he  became 
so  distinguished  in  later  years.  For  example,  we 
find  an  excellent  essay  on  the  "  Life  of  Mahomed  "  ; 
another  on  the  "  Life  of  St  Cyprian " ;  and  yet 
another  on  the  "Journey  of  Tychicus  and 
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Onesimus  from  Rome  to  Colossce."  One  wonders 
whether,  when  Wilson  was  Consul  -  General  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  on  his  official  tours  to 
visit  Colossoa  and  the  other  places  which  St  Paul 
and  his  friends  passed  through  on  their  missionary 
journeys,  he  remembered  his  school-day  essays ; 
but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  often  called 
to  mind  the  information  given  by  his  revered 
master,  Dean  Howson,  who  first  taught  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  history  and  geography 
of  Asia  Minor. 

For  seven  years  Wilson  remained  at  the 
Liverpool  school,  going  home  regularly  for  the 
summer  and  winter  holidays,  sometimes  by  steamer 
from  Liverpool  to  Milford  Haven,  and  on  by 
boat  to  Pembroke;  and,  at  other  times,  by  rail 
to  Swansea,  and  from  thence  on  the  coach  to 
Tenby,  as  the  railway  through  South  Wales  had 
not  then  been  completed. 

He  was  always  fond  of  out -door  sports — 
hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting.  He  began  to  go 
out  with  the  hounds  at  the  early  age  of  eight, 
and  often  gave  much  anxiety  to  the  groom  in 
charge  by  his  recklessness  in  getting  over  the 
rough  country ;  while  fishing  was  his  favourite 
summer  amusement,  and  sometimes  he  and  his 
elder  brother,  Edward,  used  to  go  off  with  bags 
and  fishing-rods  and  a  little  money,  to  tramp 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  as  long  as  their  strictly 
limited  funds  lasted,  subject  only  to  the  condi- 
tions that  they  would  get  no  more  money,  and 
that,  on  their  return  home,  they  were  to  give  a 
full  account  of  everything  they  saw  and  did  on 
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the  tour.  This  was  a  splendid  kind  of  training, 
better  than  any  that  could  be  gained  from  mere 
book  learning,  and  doubtless  these  tours  laid  in 
the  mind  of  young  Wilson  that  love  of  travelling 
and  knowledge  of  geography  which  he  always 
preserved. 

Leaving  Liverpool  school  when  he  was  six- 
teen, Wilson  was  sent  to  continue  his  studies  at 
Cheltenham  College,  which  was  then  specially 
distinguished  for  its  modern  side,  called  "The 
Military  and  Civil  Department."  The  headmaster 
was  the  Rev.  W.  Dobson,  while  the  chief  of 
the  modern  side  of  the  school  was  the  Rev.  T. 
A.  Southwood,  a  scholar  of  great  ability  and 
an  excellent  instructor. 

From  an  early  age  Wilson  had  always  set  his 
heart  on  going  into  the  army,  and  was  anxious 
to  get  into  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  or  the  Indian  School  at  Addiscombe. 
His  father,  on  the  contrary,  wished  him  to 
become  a  barrister,  or  to  obtain  a  cadetship  in 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Possibly,  as  he  was  of 
Quaker  descent,  though  not  a  Quaker  himself, 
he  may  have  had  by  inheritance  some  of  the 
dislike  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  military 
profession,  and  this  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  his  omission  to  put  his  son's  name  down 
for  Woolwich  in  sufficient  time.  But  whatever 
was  to  be  his  future  career,  no  better  place  could 
have  been  selected  for  completing  Wilson's  school 
education  than  the  military  class  at  Cheltenham 
College.  Here  he  worked  hard  for  two  years, 
and,  when  he  left  the  College  in  June  1854,  he 
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was  head  of  the  modern  side,  and  had  gained  a 
number  of  prizes. 

He  was  still  determined  upon  going  into  the 
army,  and  had  hoped,  on  leaving  Cheltenham,  to 
be  given  a  scholarship  at  Addiscombe,  which  was 
in  the  gift  of  General  Sir  J.  Lushington,  G.C.B. 
But  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  as  the  scholar- 
ship was  discontinued  the  same  year  and  was 
no  longer  available.  He  was  too  old  then  for 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and,  though  not 
abandoning  the  hope  of  entering  the  army, 
decided  to  go  to  Bonn  University  for  a  time, 
with  the  view  of  perfecting  himself  in  modern 
languages.  He  spent  a  year  at  Bonn,  and  made 
many  friends,  especially  Professor  Alfred  Nicolavius, 
who  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
make  his  stay  at  the  university  happy.  In  his 
letters  home  Wilson  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  his  German  friends  and  the  feeling  of  friendship 
was  evidently  mutual. 

The  year  in  Germany,  however,  was  mainly  a 
period  of  waiting  until  the  long-looked-for  chance 
of  entering  the  Queen's  service  presented  itself. 
There  is  a  well-known  proverb  that  "all  comes 
to  him  who  waits,"  and  it  never  proved  more 
true  than  in  Wilson's  case. 

The  Crimean  war  had  shown  the  necessity  for 
largely  increasing  the  number  of  Royal  Artillery 
and  Royal  Engineer  officers,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  Woolwich 
Academy  was  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  War  Office  authorities  therefore 
decided  to  hold  a  special  competitive  examina- 
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tion,  open  to  all  British  subjects,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  required  number  of  officers  rapidly,  and  with- 
out requiring  them  to  go  through  the  whole 
Woolwich  course.  The  candidates  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  categories.  In  the  first  of  these, 
forty  appointments  were  to  be  made  to  the 
senior  practical  class  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  nineteen  years.  In  the  second  category, 
twenty  appointments  were  to  be  made  to  direct 
commissions,  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  War  Office 
advertisement  further  stated  that  the  examination 
would  be  held  in  London  on  August  1st,  1855. 

Wilson  heard  of  this  at  Bonn  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  and,  though  he  had  barely  a  month  for 
preparation,  at  once  decided  to  compete,  and 
started  for  England  without  delay,  to  send  in 
his  name  to  the  War  Office.  As  he  had  passed 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  not  eligible  for 
the  first  category  of  appointments,  and  there- 
fore entered  for  the  more  difficult  competition 
for  direct  commissions.  He  passed  a  brilliant 
examination  and  obtained  second  place  out  of 
forty-six  candidates,  of  whom  he  was  the  youngest ; 
Robert  Murdoch  Smith,  afterwards  General  Sir 
R.  M.  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  being  first;  these  two 
were  the  only  persons  who  received  direct  com- 
missions in  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  a 
unique  distinction. 

Wilson's  remarkable  success  in  the  examination 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  he  received  many  letters  of  congratula- 
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tion,  including  two  which  he  valued  much ;  from 
Dean  Howson,  his  former  master  at  Liverpool, 
and  from  the  Rev.  T.  A.  South  wood,  head  of  the 
military  class  at  Cheltenham  College. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  examination 
Wilson  received  a  letter  from  the  War  Office, 
offering  him  a  direct  commission  either  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  or  the  Royal  Engineers ;  and  he, 
at  once,  without  hesitation,  accepted  the  latter,  and 
was  ordered  to  join  for  instruction  at  the  Royal 
Engineer  Establishment,  Chatham,  on  October 
15th,  1855,  his  commission,  as  Lieutenant  with 
temporary  rank,  being  dated  September  24th.  The 
anxious  time  of  waiting  was  over,  and  he  had 
realised,  by  his  own  talent  and  exertions,  the 
dream  of  his  boyhood. 

After  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  in- 
struction for  young  officers  at  Chatham,  in  drill, 
field-works,  fortification,  surveying,  etc.,  Wilson 
received  orders  in  April  1857  to  join  at  Shorncliffe 
Camp  for  duty,  and  was  posted  to  a  company  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  at  that  station,  where  he 
remained  until  the  following  September. 

The  year  was  one  of  great  excitement  in 
England.  The  Indian  mutiny,  with  its  terrible 
tales  of  massacre  and  pillage,  had  aroused  feelings 
of  resentment  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  the  Government  decided  at 
once  to  send  out  large  reinforcements  to  assist  the 
Indian  army  in  the  recovering  of  British  prestige 
and  the  re  -  establishment  of  order ;  and,  as  a 
part  of  these  reinforcements,  it  was  arranged  to 
send  out  four  companies  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
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under  the  command  of  Colonel  Harness,  R.E.,  a 
distinguished  and  capable  officer,  who  at  that  time 
held  the  position  of  Commanding  Royal  Engineer 
at  Malta.  Wilson  was  on  leave  with  his  family 
at  Tenby,  when,  on  September  4th,  he  received  a 
telegram,  ordering  him  to  return  immediately  to 
Shorncliffe  in  order  to  take  command  of  a  detach- 
ment of  sappers,  and  to  proceed  to  Chatham  to 
be  attached  to  one  of  the  companies  under  orders 
for  India.  He  returned  at  once  to  Shorncliffe, 
and  took  the  detachment  to  Chatham,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  cadre  of  officers  had  been  made 
up,  and  that,  although  his  men  were  to  go,  he 
was  not  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  embarking  with 
them,  which  must  have  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  There  is  no  record  of  his  feelings 
on  the  subject,  but  he  probably  accepted  the 
situation  with  the  calm  philosophy  which  he 
always  showed. 

Wilson  did  not  return  to  Shorncliffe,  but,  after 
remaining  at  Chatham  for  a  month,  was  ordered 
to  Portsmouth  for  duty  in  connection  with  the 
works  of  fortification,  which  were  at  that  time 
in  course  of  construction  on  the  Gosport  side 
of  the  harbour.  He  joined  at  Gosport  on 
October  16th,  1857,  and  found  himself  under  the 
command  of  Major  Lovell,1  R.E.,  who  had  charge 
of  the  Gosport  defences.  The  defences,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  progress,  were  Forts  Elson, 
Gomer,  and  Brockhurst,  placed  in  advance  of  the 
Gosport  lines,  and  intended  to  stop  a  hostile  force, 
advancing  from  the  west  on  Portsmouth  dock- 

1  The  late  Colonel  J.  W.  Lovell,  C.B. 
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yard.  The  larger  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the 
great  naval  arsenal,  which  was  carried  out  under 
the  Fortification  Loan  of  1860,  had  not  then  been 
commenced. 

Wilson  entered  heart  and  soul  into  his  new 
work,  and  was  glad  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  Fort  Elson,  as  he  regarded  it  as 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  making  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  building  con- 
struction, one  of  the  most  important  of  an  Engineer 
officer's  duties.  He  kept  a  careful  diary  of  the 
work  done  from  day  to  day,  which  enters  into 
the  various  difficulties  met  with,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  surmounted.  He  seems  to 
have  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon 
the  contractors,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  work 
was  carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
specification,  and  personally  made  many  of  the 
working  drawings  for  portions  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. His  principal  recreation  was  sailing,  of 
which  he  was  always  fond,  and  after  the  work 
for  the  day  was  done,  he  had  exciting  trips  in 
his  little  boat,  "a  cockle  shell,"  as  he  called  it, 
over  the  waters  surrounding  Portsmouth  harbour. 

Though  silent  by  nature,  and  not  what  could 
be  called  a  society  man,  he  made  good  friends  at 
Gosport,  including  his  commanding  officer,  Major 
Lovell,  and  Mr  Parnell,  the  rector  of  Elson  parish 
church,  where  he  regularly  attended  service  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  appreciated  Mr  Parnell's 
sermons. 

Wilson  was  given  leave  at  Christmas,  and  had 
a  happy  time  in  the  home  circle  at  Hean  Castle, 
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but  the  entries  in  his  diary  show  that  he  was 
very  depressed  at  leaving  those  so  dear  to  him, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  the  feeling  that  it 
would  be  years  before  he  would  meet  them  again 
at  Christmas  time ;  and  his  anticipation  proved 
correct,  as,  in  February  1858,  he  was  specially 
selected  for  a  very  different  sphere  of  duty. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION 

The  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  —  Appointed 
Secretary  to  the  British  Commission  of  1858 — Panama — Esquimalt 
— The  Fraser  River — The  work  of  the  Boundary  Commission — 
The  Columbia  River — A  winter  journey — Return  to  England. 

AFTER  the  revolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  now  known  as  the  United  States,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  latter,  it 
became  necessary  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
these  states  and  the  Canadian  colonies,  which  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  British  flag ;  and,  by  the 
treaty  of  1783,  the  line  which  this  boundary  was 
to  follow  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  settled  generally. 

At  that  time  the  most  important  part  of  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  the  section  which  ran 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Great  Lakes,  as  this 
passed  through  country  which  was  settled  and 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  proposed  line ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  west  of  the  lakes,  and  across  the 
heights  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
the  country  was  unknown  and  uninhabited,  except 
by  wandering  Indian  tribes,  and  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  describe  the  boundary  by  any  natural 
features.  It  was  therefore  agreed  between  the  two 
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governments  that,  from  a  certain  point  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  line  was  to  follow  the 
49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  westwards  across 
the  prairies,  and  over  the  Rocky  mountains,  a 
rough  and  ready  way  of  settling  matters,  which 
was  convenient  for  diplomatists,  unacquainted  with 
geography;  but  which,  as  it  ignored  the  natural 
features  of  the  continent,  was  pretty  sure  to  lead 
to  difficulties  in  the  future,  when  the  country 
became  inhabited. 

It  is  easy  to  fix  a  boundary  by  treaty,  and  it 
looks  well  upon  a  map  when  nicely  coloured,  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  settle  it  on  paper  and  quite  a 
different  matter  to  lay  it  out  upon  the  actual 
ground ;  but  the  latter  is,  of  course,  the  really 
important  consideration,  as  it  is  quite  necessary 
for  the  people  who  live  upon  the  spot,  to  know 
in  what  country  their  habitations  are  situated,  and 
to  which  government  they  owe  allegiance.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  after  a  treaty  defining  the  boun- 
dary between  two  states  has  been  settled,  that  a 
joint  commission,  appointed  by  the  countries  con- 
cerned, should  proceed  to  the  ground,  in  order 
to  make  a  careful  and  accurate  map  of  the  strip 
of  land  through  which  the  boundary  passes,  and 
to  fix  it  by  permanent  marks,  placed  at  suitable 
distances  from  one  another,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  question  afterwards  as  to  the  side  of  the 
boundary  upon  which  any  particular  place  lies. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  it  is  often  found 
that  difficulties  arise  when  the  boundary  has  been 
fixed  by  the  treaty  on  a  map,  and  by  descriptions,  as 
the  natural  features  of  the  country  make  the  treaty 
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line  unsuitable.  Then  there  must  be  a  little  give 
and  take,  and  questions  arise  which  can  sometimes 
be  settled  amicably  by  the  joint  commission  and 
sometimes  have  to  be  referred  for  decision  to 
the  respective  governments.  But  these  discus- 
sions naturally  take  time,  and  it  is  in  some  cases 
years  before  a  boundary  is  finally  and  definitely 
settled. 

The  North  American  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  an  exceptionally  long 
one,  as  it  extends  for  3,000  miles  from  ocean  to 
ocean ;  and,  as  the  western  portion  was  through 
an  uninhabited  country,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
proceed  to  the  actual  delimitation  of  it  until  many 
years  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  boundary  was 
surveyed  and  marked  out  by  a  joint  commission 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
on  the  meridian  of  longitude  95°  West,  in 
1844 ;  but  no  action  had  been  taken,  prior  to 
1857,  as  regards  delimiting  the  line  from  that 
point  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  cir- 
cumstances had  considerably  altered  since  1844 ; 
the  rush  to  the  gold  mines  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  had  brought  a  number  of 
gold  seekers  and  settlers  to  those  districts,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  that  the 
frontier  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
should  be  definitely  marked,  so  as  to  avoid  dis- 
putes between  the  inhabitants  of  the  rising  colony 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  adjacent  American 
state  of  Oregon. 

The  portion   of  the   boundary  line  from  the 
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Lake  of  the  Woods  westwards  was  naturally 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  from  the  lake 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  second 
from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific.  This  second 
portion  was  the  most  pressing,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  population  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  British  and  United  States  governments,  there- 
fore, agreed  in  1857  to  send  a  Joint  Commission 
to  survey  and  mark  out  this  section  of  the  line. 

Early  in  1858,  Captain  Hawkins1  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  was  appointed  as  British  Commissioner, 
while  the  government  of  the  United  States 
nominated  Mr  Campbell,  as  their  representative. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Boundary  Commission 
was  to  commence  operations  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  then  work  eastwards  to  the  point  on  the 
Rocky  mountains,  which  lay  on  the  49th  parallel. 

Lieutenant  Wilson  was  selected  as  a  member 
of  the  British  Commission,  much  to  his  own 
surprise ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  for 
this  important  duty  shows  that  the  military 
authorities  at  the  War  Office  had  already  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity  and  intelligence, 
an  opinion  which,  as  events  proved,  was  fully 
justified.  He  received  the  first  intimation  of  his 
appointment  on  February  8th,  1858,  and,  two 
days  later,  was  given  definite  orders  to  proceed 
to  London,  to  report  himself  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner ;  and  thence  to  Chatham,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Royal  Engineer  detachment,  which 
was  to  accompany  the  Commission  for  survey- 
ing and  other  work.  He  joined  at  Chatham 

1  The  late  General  Sir  J.  S.  Hawkins,  K.C.M.G. 
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on  February  15th,  and  at  once  commenced 
making  the  arrangements  as  regards  the  sapper 
detachment,  and  in  perfecting  himself  in  taking 
astronomical  observations. 

The  British  Commission  was  composed  as 
follows : — 

Captain  Hawkins,  R.E.,  Chief  Commissioner. 

Captain  Darrah,  R.E.,  Astronomer. 

Captain  Haig,  R.A.,  Astronomer. 

Lieutenant  Wilson,  R.E.,  Secretary  and 
Transport  Officer. 

Doctor  Lyall,  R.N.,  in  medical  charge. 

Mr  Lord,  Naturalist. 

Mr  H.  Bauerman,  Geologist. 

The  duties  assigned  to  Captains  Darrah  and 
Haig  were  to  fix  by  astronomical  observation, 
in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Commission,  the  exact  position  of  the 
49th  parallel,  and  to  mark  it  out  upon  the  ground. 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  as  secretary,  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  have  command  of  the  detachment  of 
Royal  Engineers,  and  to  act  as  commissariat, 
store,  and  transport  officer,  duties  which,  as 
events  proved,  were  to  be  of  an  exceedingly 
arduous  and  responsible  character. 

As  the  country  through  which  the  survey  was 
to  be  made  was  of  a  wild  and  mountainous 
nature,  much  of  it  hardly  explored,  and,  in  some 
parts,  entirely  unknown,  careful  preparations  had 
to  be  made  before  the  Commission  left  England 
to  enter  upon  its  labours,  which  were  expected 
to  last  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  the  month 
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of  March  was  spent  in  getting  together  all  the 
necessary  equipment,  testing  the  astronomical  and 
other  survey  instruments,  and  settling  the  innumer- 
able details  incident  to  the  work. 

By  the  end  of  March  all  was  completed,  and, 
on  April  1st,  Wilson  marched  his  detachment 
out  of  Chatham  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
Commission  on  board  the  R.M.S.  Parana  at 
Southampton,  in  which  they  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  on  the  following  day.  Bad  weather  met 
them  in  the  Channel,  which  developed  into  a 
regular  storm  in  the  Atlantic,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  April  22nd  that  they  reached  the  island 
of  St  Thomas,  and  Wilson  had  his  first  view  of 
tropical  scenery.  Here  they  changed  into  the 
R.M.S.  Trent  (afterwards  famous  in  history  on 
account  of  the  incident  in  1861,  which  nearly 
caused  a  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States),  and  sailed,  via  Cartagena,  for  Colon  on 
the  Panama  isthmus,  whence  they  crossed  by  rail 
to  Panama. 

In  his  diary,  Wilson  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  railway  across  the  isthmus,  which 
had  then  been  recently  constructed. 

"We  reached  Colon  early  in  the  morning  of 
April  29th.  I  paraded  the  men  and  got  them 
safely  stowed  away  in  the  railway  carriages  by 
8.0  A.M.  Colon  is  a  wretched-looking  place,  and 
report  says  that  they  have  only  about  four  fine 
days  in  the  year.  The  fare  over  the  isthmus  is 
£5,  the  distance  being  47  miles,  and  luggage  is 
charged  for  at  the  same  exorbitant  rate,  but  the 
officials  are  most  obliging,  and  will  give  a  free 
passage  to  any  naval  or  military  officer,  who  is 
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going  for  his  own  amusement,  and  is  not  paid 
for  by  his  government.  The  railway  from  Colon 
to  Panama  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  curious  works  in  the  world.  Directly  after 
leaving  Colon  the  train  rushes  into  a  dismal  swamp, 
which  comes  right  up  to  the  rails  on  either  side. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  labourers  died  like  rotten 
sheep,  working,  as  they  must  have  done,  up  to 
their  waists  in  water,  and  in  the  rank  vegetation. 

"  Getting  deeper  into  the  forest  the  scene  im- 
proves, and  one  sees  giant  trees,  with  gay  festoons 
of  creepers,  reaching  from  the  topmost  branches  to 
the  ground,  palms,  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  an  almost 
impenetrable  growth  of  underwood,  of  the  most 
delicate  green  tint,  from  which  proceeds  a  regular 
pandemonium  of  noises ;  while  every  now  and 
then  a  flight  of  parrots,  or  other  brilliantly 
plumaged  birds,  may  be  seen  skimming  along. 

"Never  can  one  more  appreciate  the  indomi- 
table courage  and  endurance  of  the  Spaniards 
than  after  passing  through  this  forest,  and  well 
can  one  imagine  the  glorious  feelings  of  old 
Bilboa  and  his  followers,  when,  after  struggling 
through  the  underwood,  they  first  came  in  sight 
of  the  Pacific. 

"  One  has  plenty  of  time  to  observe  everything, 
as,  on  account  of  the  sharp  curves,  the  train 
proceeds  very  slowly,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
stops  every  five  or  six  miles  to  'liquor  up,'  no 
Yankee  being  able  to  keep  up  any  longer  with- 
out a  drink." 

At  Panama  the  British  sailing  frigate,  H.M.S. 
Havannah,  was  in  port,  ready  to  convey  the 
Commission  to  Esquimalt,  and,  after  taking 
men  and  stores  on  board,  made  sail  on  May  1st. 
The  voyage  was  somewhat  long,  as,  instead  of 
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proceeding  north  towards  San  Francisco,  it  was 
necessary  to  steer  a  southerly  course,  so  as  to 
get  the  south-east  trade  wind.  For  some  days  the 
breeze  was  light  and  variable,  and  the  Havannah 
crossed  the  equator  four  times  before  the  favour- 
able wind  was  met,  and  the  ship  was  headed  for 
the  north.  It  was  not,  however,  until  July  12th 
that  the  Havannah  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  da  Fuca,  and  cast  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  Esquimalt,  to  the  delight  of  the 
staff  of  the  Commission,  who  felt  that  the 
summer  months  were  slipping  away,  and  were 
longing  to  make  a  start  upon  their  arduous  task 
before  the  winter  set  in  and  stopped  the  work. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  stores  was  immedi- 
ately commenced  and  the  detachment  of  Royal 
Engineers  were  landed,  proud  to  feel  that  they 
were  the  first  British  troops  to  be  quartered  on 
Vancouver  island.  Part  of  the  United  States 
Boundary  Commission  had  already  arrived,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  next  month  that  Mr  Campbell, 
the  American  Commissioner,  landed,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  two  Commissions  was  held  at 
Semiahmoo  bay,  where  the  western  extremity  of 
the  49th  parallel  met  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
The  method  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  carried 
out  was  discussed  and  settled  ;  and,  on  August  27th, 
Captains  Darrah  and  Haig  started  for  Sumass,  the 
first  point  on  the  parallel  to  be  fixed  astronomically, 
distant  about  twenty  -  five  miles  from  the  coast. 
Wilson  records  in  his  diary :  "  I  am  very  glad  that 
at  last  we  have  begun  work." 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that,  from  its 
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western  extremity,  the  boundary  line  ran  parallel 
to,  and  some  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Fraser 
river.  It  then  crosses  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Fraser,  and  the 
water  system  of  the  Columbia  river.  This  latter 
water  system,  including  many  rivers,  covers  a 
vast  area,  which  stretches  to  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  consequence  of 
this  formation  of  the  country,  the  work  of  the 
Boundary  Commission  naturally  divided  itself  into 
two  sections,  of  which  the  western  section  was 
most  easily  reached  from  the  Fraser,  and  the 
eastern  section  from  the  Columbia  river.  It  was 
therefore  arranged  that  the  western  part  of  the 
line  should  first  be  delimited  to  the  watershed, 
and  afterwards  that  the  eastern  part  should  be 
carried  on  from  the  watershed  up  to  the  ridge 
of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

As  soon  as  the  survey  parties  went  into  the 
field  the  most  important  of  Wilson's  duties  also 
commenced,  as  he  was  responsible  for  keeping 
them  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  stores ; 
for  organising  the  mule  trains  and  Indian  carry- 
ing parties ;  and  also  for  hiring  the  labourers 
required  for  marking  out  the  boundary  line. 
These  duties  kept  him  continually  on  the  move, 
and  he  had  to  do  more  travelling  than  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission. 

His  first  expedition  was  in  October  1858,  when 
he  started  to  take  a  mule  train  to  Captain  Haig's 
camp  at  Sumass.  Having  shipped  his  mules  and 
stores  on  board  the  ss.  Otter,  he  left  Victoria  on 
October  13th,  accompanied  by  Mr  Lord,  and 
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proceeded  up  the  Fraser  river  to  Fort  Langley,  a 
station  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  the  midst 
of  an  Indian  district,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  furs  of  various  kinds  were  obtained.  Here  he 
had  expected  to  meet  a  small  steamer  to  take  his 
party  up  the  river;  but  as,  after  waiting  several 
days  at  Fort  Langley,  she  had  not  arrived,  he 
decided  to  take  boat  and  proceed  to  Sumass. 
This  journey  is  recorded  in  his  diary  as  follows  :— 

"  October  2Ist,  1858. — As  there  was  still  no  news 
of  the  steamer,  I  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Sumass,  with  a  bateau  and  the  provisions,  leaving 
Corporal  Fisher  to  follow  with  the  mules  in  the 
steamer  when  she  arrived.  Accordingly  we  hired 
a  large  bateau  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and,  having  stowed  everything  into  it,  launched 
ourselves  on  the  waters  of  the  Fraser,  amidst 
torrents  of  rain.  We  camped  for  the  night  on  a 
small  patch  of  sand  on  an  island,  about  ten  miles 
above  Langley.  The  current  ran  very  strong  the 
whole  way,  and  the  wet  and  cold  made  the 
journey  tedious,  and  prevented  our  seeing  much 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  banks  on  either 
side  were  low  and  heavily  timbered  with  tall 
pine  trees,  the  dark  hue  of  which  was  agreeably 
relieved  by  the  varied  autumn  tints  of  the  under- 
brush of  maple  and  dogwood.  My  first  night's 
experience  of  camping  out  in  the  bush  was  anything 
but  cheerful.  The  rain  continued  heavily  all  night, 
and  the  only  wood  we  had  being  sodden  drift  wood, 
made  a  very  poor  fire.  So  we  stowed  ourselves 
between  the  blankets,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
a  hot  tot  of  grog,  composed  ourselves  to  sleep. 

"  October  22nd. — This  morning  we  turned  out 
at  5.30  A.M.,  and  at  3.15  P.M.  reached  the  sand-spit 
at  Sumass,  and  were  heartily  glad  to  light  up  a 
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roaring  fire  to  warm  ourselves  and  dry  our  clothes. 
The  current  towards  Sumass  was  considerably 
stronger  than  it  had  been  the  day  before,  and  we 
only  made  fourteen  miles  during  the  day.  The  hills 
had  gradually  closed  in,  until,  on  the  left  bank  near 
Sumass,  they  rose  abruptly  from  the  river,  which 
greatly  increased  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The 
same  heavy  timber  and  underbrush  still  seemed  to 
cover  the  banks. 

On  the  spit  at  Sumass  we  found  an  Indian 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  came  to  visit  us 
on  our  landing,  and  behaved  in  a  very  orderly 
manner.  They  were  a  much  superior  race  to  the 
Victoria  or  Tsaumas  Indians,  and,  most  of  them 
being  able  to  talk  the  jargon,  we  got  on  pretty  well. 
The  village  is  protected  by  a  strong  stockade 
which  surrounds  the  houses.  These  are  built  of 
enormous  pieces  of  timber,  roughly  hewn,  which 
must  have  cost  an  immensity  of  time  and  labour 
to  place  in  position.  The  interior  of  the  houses 
were  very  dirty,  and  had  a  dreadfully  fishy  smell. 
Several  families  inhabited  each  house,  so  there 
were  several  small  fires  on  the  ground,  each  with 
its  group  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Round 
the  sides  of  the  house  was  a  rough  bench,  elevated 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  sleeping  arrangement,  as  it  was  littered 
with  rush  mats,  dirty  blankets,  and  various  other 
abominations.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  were 
rejoiced  by  the  advent  of  the  steamer  with  the 
mules,  which  were  landed  without  difficulty. 

"  We  left  before  daylight  the  following  morning, 
and  engaged  seven  canoes  from  the  Indians  to 
lighten  the  bateau,  as  we  anticipated  some  trouble 
from  shallow  water  in  the  lake.  The  mules  were 
first  packed,  and  I  started  them  off  with  Low, 
my  servant,  Jose,  our  Mexican  muleteer,  and 
an  Indian  guide,  to  go  round  by  land  to  Haig's 
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camp.  The  canoes  were  then  loaded,  and,  after 
starting  them  and  the  bateau,  Lord  and  I  brought 
up  the  rear  in  an  Indian  canoe.  Our  hopes  of  fine 
weather  were  disappointed,  as  the  rain  had  again 
commenced,  and  was  worse,  if  possible,  than  the 
day  before.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  wet,  we  could 
not  help  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  little  river  we 
were  ascending,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the  hills 
came  abruptly  down  to  the  water's  edge,  whilst, 
on  the  right  bank,  we  caught  occasional  glympses, 
through  the  fringe  of  willows,  of  a  fine  open  prairie, 
extending  for  some  four  or  five  miles,  when  the 
hills  again  closed  the  view. 

"On  entering  the  lake  we  called  a  halt  and 
served  out  some  grog,  which  was  of  great  benefit 
to  all,  as  we  were  quite  wet  through.  We  then 
crossed  the  lake,  which  was  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, but  so  shallow  that  the  bateau  stuck  fast  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The  canoes  were 
able  to  get  half  a  mile  nearer,  when  they  also  stuck, 
so  that  we  were  in  a  nice  predicament.  Nothing 
was  left  but  to  jump  out  and  carry  all  the  stores 
to  the  shore.  For  this  service  the  Indians  were 
particularly  useful,  carrying  very  heavy  loads  on 
their  backs,  the  load  being  supported  by  a  band 
or  thong  which  was  passed  round  the  forehead 
and  under  the  load.  The  sappers  also  worked 
well  and  heartily.  The  barrels  of  beef  and  biscuit 
were  separately  slung  on  poles,  each  pole  being 
manned  by  two  Indians  and  having  the  barrel 
slung  in  the  centre  between  the  two  men.  In 
this  way  we  managed  to  get  everything  on  shore 
about  half  an  hour  before  dark. 

"  During  most  of  the  time  I  had  been  in  the 
water,  trying  to  hurry  on  the  Indians,  but  at  last 
found  that  it  was  no  good,  and  that  the  best  way 
was  to  allow  them  to  do  the  work  in  their  own 
manner.  After  seeing  everything  on  shore,  and 
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leaving  a  guard  on  the  stores,  I  started,  very  wet 
and  tired,  for  Haig's  camp,  with  some  of  his  men 
to  show  the  road,  who  said  that  it  was  between 
four  and  five  miles  distant.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  misery  of  that  walk.  Darkness  soon  came 
upon  us  ;  the  rain  had  made  the  track  muddy  and 
slippery,  and,  the  ground  being  very  uneven,  every 
fifty  or  a  hundred  yards,  I  found  myself  down  in 
a  mud  hole.  When  I  arrived  at  Haig's  camp 
I  was  hardly  able  to  speak  for  exhaustion.  This 
partly  arose  from  the  hard  day's  work,  but  princi- 
pally from  want  of  food,  of  which  I  had  not 
tasted  a  crumb  since  breakfast.  Most  of  my  party 
who  were  working  in  the  lake  were  nearly  as  bad 
as  myself,  which  somewhat  consoled  me.  Soon 
after  getting  in,  and  after  the  greetings  were  over, 
we  sat  down  to  a  first-rate  supper,  which  soon  set 
me  to  rights  again." 

Wilson  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  Captain 
Haig,  who  had  completed  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions for  fixing  the  position  of  the  Sumass  station ; 
and  then,  after  paying  the  men  and  making  up  the 
accounts  of  the  survey  party,  marched  back  to  Fort 
Langley  and  returned  by  steamer  to  Esquimalt. 
The  journey  was  somewhat  exciting,  as  the  vessel 
was  crowded  with  miners,  who  mutinied,  and, 
drawing  their  revolvers,  tried  to  take  possession 
of  the  ship.  Fortunately,  the  commander,  Captain 
Mouatt,  was  a  man  of  great  determination,  and 
succeeded  in  quelling  his  riotous  passengers  with- 
out loss  of  life. 

Early  in  December,  the  long  winter  months 
commenced,  and  the  survey  parties  were  withdrawn 
to  Esquimalt,  as  work  became  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  snow  and  cold.  By  this  time  log 
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hut  barracks  had  been  constructed,  so  that  the 
staff  and  men  of  the  Commission  were  comfort- 
ably housed,  and  the  indoor  work  of  calculating 
the  astronomical  observations  and  plotting  the 
surveys  of  the  boundary  could  be  carried  on 
without  intermission. 

But  the  winter  was  not  all  spent  in  hard  work. 
The  Governor  and  other  inhabitants  of  Victoria 
were  very  hospitably  disposed,  and  there  were 
many  little  dinners  and  other  parties  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  inclement  season.  In 
February  1859,  the  officers  of  the  British  Com- 
mission decided  to  give  a  ball  as  a  return  for  the 
various  hospitalities  that  they  had  received,  and  the 
onus  of  making  all  the  necessary  arrangements  fell 
upon  Wilson,  as  the  universal  provider,  who  had 
to  find  a  suitable  room,  not  at  all  an  easy  matter, 
decorate  it  as  satisfactorily  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  and  arrange  for  the  supper. 
His  efforts  seem  to  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  and  everything  went  off  as  well  as  possible. 

By  the  beginning  of  April  1859,  the  weather  had 
improved  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  survey  parties 
again  taking  the  field,  and  a  meeting  of  the  British 
and  American  Commissions  was  held  at  Semiah- 
moo  to  arrange  the  progress  of  the  season's  work. 
Wilson  records  in  his  diary  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  marked ;  as 
the  United  States  Commissioner  was  in  favour  of 
fixing  the  astronomical  stations  only,  while  Captain 
Hawkins  and  his  assistants  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  mark  the  whole  line  definitely  by 
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making  a  cutting  through  the  forest  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  future  disputes  between  the 
inhabitants  of  British  Columbia  and  Oregon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contention 
of  the  British  Commission  was  correct,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  that  the  work  was  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  their  views,  although  it  involved 
a  larger  expenditure. 

During  the  summer  of  1859  the  base  of  opera- 
tions was  maintained  on  the  Fraser  river,  and,  as 
the  stations  of  the  survey  parties  were  advanced 
further  and  further  to  the  east  over  the  mountains 
and  through  the  primeval  forests,  Wilson's  duties 
became  more  arduous,  especially  as  the  trails  be- 
came worse,  and  mules  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  mosquitoes  were  a  cause  of  great  discom- 
fort, especially  near  the  rivers,  and  all  the  efforts 
made  to  ward  off  their  attacks  were  unavailing, 
and  the  bites  caused  serious  illness  to  some  of 
the  party.  The  little  pests  were  especially  bad  on 
the  Chilukwuyuk  river,  and  Wilson  relates  how 
at  this  place  some  Indians  took  compassion  on 
him  and  painted  his  face  and  hands  with  ver- 
milion, which  had  a  soothing  effect  on  the  bites, 
although  not  improving  his  personal  appearance. 

In  August  serious  news  was  received  from 
Esquimalt  to  the  effect  that  some  United  States 
officers  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  Island 
of  San  Juan,  although  the  boundary  had  not  been 
fixed,  and  it  was  not  known  to  which  of  the  Powers 
the  island  was  to  belong.  For  a  time  a  conflict 
between  the  forces  of  the  two  countries  was 
imminent,  and  Captain  Hawkins  was  requested 
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by  the  Governor  of  Vancouver  to  proceed  at  once 
to  England  for  definite  instructions  as  to  what 
course  of  action  was  to  be  followed.  Fortunately, 
the  matter  was  arranged  in  an  amicable  manner, 
but  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  that 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  San  Juan  was 
finally  settled. 

But  this  dispute  did  not  stop  the  labours  of  the 
Boundary  Commission,  who  worked  all  through 
the  summer  and  well  into  the  winter  of  1859,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  February  1860  that  the  whole 
of  the  staff  assembled  at  Fort  Langley,  on  the 
Fraser  river.  During  the  winter  their  number 
had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant 
S.  Anderson,1  a  clever  young  Engineer  officer,  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  assist  in  the 
survey  work,  and  who  commenced  gaining  experi- 
ence during  the  bitter  cold  of  a  British  Columbian 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1860  the  base  of  opera- 
tions was  changed  from  the  Fraser  to  the  Columbia 
river,  which  enters  the  Pacific  many  miles  south 
of  Vancouver  island;  as,  although  the  distance 
to  the  boundary  line  was  greater  than  from  the 
Fraser,  the  water  communication  gave  easier  access 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  line,  which  com- 
menced near  Fort  Colville  on  the  Columbia,  in 
longitude  118°  West.  In  his  diary  Wilson  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Commission  had  worked  for  the  preceding 
two  years. 

"  The  country  between  Semiahmoo  on  the 
Pacific  and  Sumass  station  is  flat,  swampy,  and 

1  The  late  Major  S.  Anderson,  C.M.G. 
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covered  with  a  dense  forest,  a  large  tract  of  which 
has  been  burnt,  making  the  timber  very  hard  for 
the  axe.  Inwards  from  Langley  on  the  Fraser 
there  are  a  succession  of  gravel  terraces  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sumass  river  stands  a  very  curious  isolated  group 
of  hills  rising  to  an  altitude  of  about  2,000 
feet.  At  Sumass  and  at  Chilukwuyuk  there 
are  some  extensive  prairies,  but  from  their  being 
annually  flooded,  and  from  the  intolerable  pest  of 
mosquitoes,  it  will  be  long  before  they  can  be 
turned  to  much  account.  At  Schweltya  the 
mountains  commence,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Skagit  river  is  a  country  of  the  most  rugged 
description,  peak  succeeding  peak  in  endless 
succession,  and  only  penetrable  by  the  rough 
gorges,  through  which  the  mountain  torrents  force 
their  way  to  the  sea.  The  Skagit  valley  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  thickly  timbered. 

"  From  Skagit  to  Roche  river  the  country  is  of 
the  same  description,  the  trail  running  over  a  ridge 
6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Two  distinct  water- 
sheds were  crossed,  the  Chilukwuyuk  and  Skagit, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Fraser  river  and  Puget 
sound;  and  the  Skagit-Similkameen,  dividing  the 
water  of  Puget  sound  and  the  Columbia  river.  The 
peaks  of  the  Cascade  mountains  generally  ranged  to 
about  8,000  feet. 

"Of  our  transport  equipment  of  forty -four 
horses  and  fifty-five  mules,  fourteen  horses  and 
eight  mules  died  from  accidents,  mosquito  bites, 
etc.,  a  large  percentage,  but,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  that  the  animals  hardly  ever 
had  a  single  day's  rest,  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  difficulty  of  bringing  up  supplies  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  animals  having  to  carry  grain 
for  their  own  consumption  on  the  outward  and 
inward  journeys,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most 
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constant  care,  and  by  excluding  everything  in 
the  way  of  a  convenience  or  a  luxury,  that  we 
managed  to  get  along." 

Great  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
delimitation  of  the  boundary  line  during  the 
season.  Astronomical  stations  had  been  fixed  at 
Schweltya,  Slesse",  Usaquitch,  and  Roche  river ; 
surveys  made  from  the  points  so  fixed  to  the 
actual  parallel,  and  a  cutting  twenty  feet  in  width, 
made  through  the  forests,  so  as  to  mark  the 
boundary  in  an  undisputable  manner.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  forest  and  the  density  of 
the  undergrowth,  the  work  of  cutting  was  in 
certain  cases  very  difficult.  When  the  lines 
crossed  prairie  country,  it  was  marked  by  stone 
cairns  and  pickets,  and  the  same  course  was 
adopted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  swampy  districts. 
It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  was  of  a  very  arduous  nature,  but 
the  good  air  seems  to  have  kept  the  staff  in 
health,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  to  which 
they  were  constantly  exposed. 

On  April  28th,  1860,  the  British  Commission 
bade  adieu  to  their  friends  at  Esquimalt,  and 
reached  the  Columbia  river  after  a  rough  passage. 
A  halt  was  made  at  Fort  Vancouver,  the  United 
States  military  station,  not  far  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Portland,  then  an  insignificant  place,  but 
now  the  most  important  town  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  Here  they  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  the  work  of 
unshipping  the  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the 
working  parties  was  taken  in  hand. 
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It  was  decided  to  establish  a  base  on  the 
Columbia  at  a  place  called  the  Dalles,  about 
80  miles  above  Fort  Vancouver.  This  part  of 
the  river  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids,  which 
necessitated  the  portage  of  the  stores  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  Wilson 
described  the  journey  in  the  following  words : — 

"We  left  Fort  Vancouver  on  May  16th  and 
started  up  the  Columbia  river.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  journey  the  banks  were  low  and 
openly  timbered,  with  occasional  glades  running 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Soon,  however,  we 
neared  Cape  Horn,  which  stands,  like  a  grim 
sentinel,  guarding  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Cascades. 
From  Cape  Horn  to  the  Lower  Cascades,  the 
river  runs  through  a  deep  basaltic  chasm,  the 
rocks  rising  up  abruptly  on  either  side,  split 
into  the  most  grand  and  fantastic  shapes,  whilst 
myriads  of  tiny  cascades  fall  down  in  glittering 
silver,  to  add  their  mite  to  the  great  torrent 
beneath. 

"Approaching  the  Lower  Cascades,  the  Castle 
rock,  with  its  giant  form,  rises  to  the  height 
of  750  feet,  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
view.  At  the  Lower  Cascades  we  disembarked 
and  walked  across  the  portage,  accompanied  by 
Roberts,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  who, 
we  found,  was  the  designer  of  the  defences  of 
San  Juan.  The  portage  at  this  time  of  year  was 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  which  there  was  a  tramway  for 
the  carriage  of  goods.  The  scenery  was  of  the 
same  wild  character  as  before,  which  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  roar  and  struggle  of  the  waters 
in  the  rapids  below  us.  Near  the  head  of  the 
Cascades  we  passed  some  Indians  busily  engaged 
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in  catching  salmon  with  their  scoop  nets,  which 
are  of  similar  construction  to  those  used  on  the 
Fraser  river. 

"  Re  -  embarking  at  the  Upper  Cascades,  we 
continued  up  a  similar  basaltic  gorge,  passing 
quaint  little  huts  stuck  here  and  there  in  the 
forest,  the  home  of  many  a  hardy  backwoodsman. 
The  wind  increased  as  we  proceeded,  whirling  up 
the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  river  into  most 
fantastic  wreaths,  and  curling  the  water,  till  the 
white  horses  leaped  again.  Soon  after  passing 
Dog  river  night  came  on,  and  we  had  a  most 
wild  and  impressive  scene:  the  grim  cliffs  on 
either  side  just  visible  as  they  seemed  to  close 
over  head,  the  white  curl  of  the  water  intensify- 
ing the  deep  gloom  around;  the  dull  thud  of 
the  paddle,  and  the  wild  roar  of  the  wind, 
as  it  hurried  past  us.  It  was  late  when  we 
reached  the  Dalles,  where  we  met  Haig,  who 
hurried  us  off  to  drink  sherry  cobblers  at  the 
Mount  Hood." 

It  took  some  little  time  to  collect  pack 
animals  and  get  the  stores  ready  for  the  start, 
but,  on  May  25th,  Captain  Haig  left  the  Dalles 
to  ascend  the  Columbia  and  Okanagan  rivers, 
up  to  the  point  where  the  latter  crosses  the  49th 
parallel,  so  as  to  connect  up  with  the  survey  work 
of  the  two  preceding  years.  Wilson  had  to  return 
to  Portland  and  Fort  Vancouver  to  bring  up  more 
stores  and  to  obtain  money,  which  he  found  rather 
a  difficult  matter  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of 
exchange ;  but,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing £2,000  in  gold,  which  he  took  back  with  him, 
not  without  some  anxiety,  as  there  was  consider- 
able risk  of  being  attacked  by  robbers  on  his 
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journey  north.  It  was  not  until  June  14th  that 
he  was  able  to  get  his  convoy  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Walla  Walla  river,  where  there  was  an  old 
fort  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Here  he  decided  to  leave  the  mule  train  and 
to  ride  across  the  great  bend  of  the  Columbia  to 
Fort  Colville,  to  make  preparations  for  establish- 
ing a  depot  at  that  place,  as  it  was  situated  not 
far  from  the  boundary  line  and  was  to  be  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  Commission  when  the 
cold  weather  began.  The  trail  he  proposed  to 
follow  was  not  well  known,  and  his  Chief  com- 
forted him  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  not 
succeed,  but  Wilson  remarks  in  his  diary  that 
"  I  think  I  can  do  what  others  can,  and  the 
same  trip  has  been  done  before  now." 

Taking  only  Sergeant  Bigley  and  his  servant 
Low,  with  no  baggage  but  their  blankets  and 
some  bacon  and  flour,  Wilson  started  north  from 
the  Walla  Walla  on  June  26th,  and,  after  cross- 
ing the  Snake  and  Spokane  rivers,  reached  Fort 
Colville  on  July  1st,  glad  to  have  accomplished 
what  he  had  been  told  was  an  impossible  journey. 
Here  he  set  to  work  in  establishing  the  depot 
of  the  British  Commission  and  in  arranging  the 
stores  brought  by  waggon  and  mule  train.  Huts 
had  to  be  built  for  residence  during  the  winter, 
and  Wilson  found  a  suitable  place  two  miles  from 
the  fort  and  made  a  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  buildings.  Captain  Hawkins  and 
the  rest  of  the  Commission  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  work  of  the  season  was  commenced 
with  vigour.  As  the  stations  of  the  survey  parties 
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were  at  a  considerable  distance,  Wilson  was  con- 
tinually on  the  move,  hurrying  up  the  mule  trains 
with  stores,  and  keeping  the  stations  properly 
supplied. 

During  his  wanderings  in  this  wild  mountainous 
region  he  met  with  many  exciting  adventures,  and 
on  several  occasions  made  rather  too  intimate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  rattlesnakes,  which  were 
very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country.  On 
August  12th  he  recorded  in  his  diary: — 

"  On  getting  into  camp  I  was  met  by  one  of 
my  men  with  a  large  rattlesnake  hung  over  a  stick, 
and  was  greeted  with,  '  Here's  a  snake  I  have  just 
killed  in  your  blankets,  sir ;  there  was  another  with 
him  but  he  got  away.'  Almost  as  he  spoke  the 
thunder  gust  came  down  upon  us  nearly  knocking 
us  both  over,  and  down  came  the  rain  in  torrents, 
causing  me  to  seek  a  hasty  shelter  under  the 
blankets  in  anything  but  an  amiable  state  of 
mind;  not  knowing  but  that  the  fugitive  snake 
had  taken  the  same  refuge  from  the  storm." 

And  on  the  following  day  he  writes  : — 

"  I  went  out  to  sketch  the  dark  gorge  of  the 
great  bend  of  the  river,  and  had  nearly  completed 
when  I  heard  the  deadly  rattle  close  behind  me, 
and  started  up,  when,  to  my  horror,  a  large  rattle- 
snake dropped  off  the  lappets  of  my  coat,  where  he 
had  probably  found  a  pleasant  resting-place.  The 
brute  seemed  quite  as  frightened  as  I  was,  and 
made  off  at  a  good  pace." 

Wilson  reached  Captain  Haig's  camp  above 
the  Ashmolon  river  on  August  17th,  and  found 
the  work  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The  cutting 
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through  the  forest  was  being  carried  through  a 
very  difficult  country  over  mountains  7,000  feet 
in  height.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Lieutenant 
Anderson's  camp  at  Pesayton,  near  the  Similka- 
meen  river,  and  then  to  Rock  creek,  a  place  where 
gold  had  been  discovered,  on  the  Kettle  river. 

In  December  1860,  the  Commission  settled 
down  in  their  winter's  quarters  at  Fort  Colville 
near  the  Columbia  river.  The  weather  was  excep- 
tionally cold,  and  communication  with  the  outside 
world  was  almost  entirely  cut  off.  But  the  time 
seems  to  have  passed  pleasantly  enough.  There 
was  much  work  to  do  during  the  day  on  the  plans 
and  reports,  and  then  in  the  evening,  as  Wilson 
wrote : — 

"  You  can  picture  the  Commission  sitting  in  a 
circle  round  a  huge  log  fire,  kettle  singing  merrily 
by  its  side,  with  sundry  suspicious  looking  tumblers 
standing  on  a  table  close  by ;  then  the  yarns  that 
are  told,  when  every  one  has  his  little  troubles  and 
adventures  to  talk  over,  of  weary  nights  with 
mosquitoes,  of  rattlesnake  bed-fellows,  of  toiling 
over  mountains  and  fording  rapid  streams,  of  what 
one's  feelings  were  when  he  saw  the  mule  with  all 
his  household  property  go  rolling  over  a  precipice, 
or  another's  when  he  broke  the  stock  of  his  pet 
double-barrelled  gun ;  all  is  talked  and  laughed 
over,  and  looked  back  to  with  a  sort  of  pleasure." 

During  the  hard  work  of  the  preceding  three 
years,  the  astronomical  and  other  scientific  instru- 
ments had  suffered  considerably  from  the  rough 
usage  to  which  they  had  been  exposed ;  and,  as 
the  necessary  repairs  were  beyond  the  capabilities 
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of  the  mechanics  attached  to  the  Commission,  it 
was  decided  to  send  them  down  to  San  Francisco 
to  be  put  in  proper  order ;  and,  as  they  would  be 
required  for  use  as  soon  as  spring  commenced,  and 
the  survey  parties  could  go  into  the  field,  it  was 
imperative  to  get  the  repairs  executed  during  the 
winter.  Wilson  was  selected  to  carry  out  this  duty, 
and  he  left  Fort  Colville  on  February  14th,  1861, 
on  what  he  always  considered  one  of  the  hardest 
experiences  of  his  life.  He  was  accompanied  only 
by  his  servant  Low,  an  old  Scotch  soldier  who 
had  served  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 
They  had  each  a  riding-horse  and  drove  before 
them  two  pack-horses  laden  with  the  scientific 
instruments,  and  a  small  quantity  of  provisions 
and  forage.  The  road  traversed  was  the  same 
that  Wilson  had  passed  over  during  the  previous 
summer  on  his  journey  from  Walla  Walla  to 
Fort  Colville,  but  under  very  different  conditions. 
Then  the  heat  was  intense,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  whole  country  was  deep  in  snow,  with  drifts 
many  feet  in  depth,  in  which  man  and  horse 
could  easily  have  been  lost ;  while  at  night  the 
temperature  fell  to  30°  below  zero  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  cutting  wind  blew  hard  enough  "to  take 
the  hair  off  his  head." 

On  the  plateau  between  the  Snake  and  Touchet 
rivers  one  of  the  horses  gave  in  and  had  to  be 
left  behind,  and  Wilson  and  his  servant  had  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  on  foot,  through  a 
blinding  snow-storm,  driving  the  horses  before 
them,  and  were  thankful  to  reach  Walla  Walla 
after  an  eleven  days'  journey  over  the  bleak  wilder- 
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ness.  From  Walla  Walla,  Wilson  travelled  down 
the  Columbia  river  to  the  Dalles  and  Portland, 
whence  he  got  a  steamer  to  San  Francisco  and 
found  summer  weather,  a  pleasant  change  after 
the  bitter  cold  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  A 
fortnight  sufficed  for  the  repair  of  the  instru- 
ments, when  he  returned  at  once  to  Fort  Colville, 
and  found  that  spring  had  at  last  commenced, 
and  that  the  survey  parties  had  started  into  the 
mountains  for  the  season's  work  on  the  boundary 
line. 

In  May  1861,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
depot,  Wilson  started  with  a  train  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mules,  on  his  usual  work  of  keeping 
up  the  supplies,  and  reached  Sinyakwateen  on 
May  25th,  where  an  advanced  depot  had  been 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalispelm  lake. 

The  following  two  months  were  spent  in  travel- 
ling through  the  wild  district  watered  by  the 
Kootenay  river  and  its  tributaries ;  and  at  length 
Captain  Haig's  camp  was  reached,  near  the  summit 
of  the  Rockies,  where  the  49th  parallel  crossed  the 
mountains.  Wilson  gave  the  following  description 
of  his  visit  to  the  end  of  the  boundary  line  in  one 
of  his  letters  home : — 

"  We  started  off  to  pay  our  devoir  to  the  final 
monument  on  the  boundary,  and,  after  a  short 
scramble,  we  got  to  the  summit  or  divide,  some 
distance  north  of  the  actual  line,  the  divide  being 
at  that  point  comparatively  low  and  covered  with 
grass.  Leaving  the  grassy  ridge,  we  commenced 
a  fresh  ascent ;  and,  after  a  climb  over  bare  rocks, 
and  an  occasional  halt  to  watch  the  course  of  a 
stone  sent  rolling  by  the  foot  into  a  little  lake 
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1,500  feet  below,  we  stood  upon  a  narrow  shoulder 
beside  the  cairn  which  marked  the  end  of  our 
labours.  The  view  from  this  point  was  very 
fine;  precipices,  peaks,  glaciers,  and  rocks,  all 
massed  together  in  such  a  glorious  way  that  I 
cannot  attempt  to  describe  it. 

"  Fancy  our  delight  at  finding  on  a  grassy  spot, 
close  to  a  huge  bank  of  snow,  real  '  London  Pride ' 
and  'Forget-me-not,'  which  carried  our  thoughts 
far  away  from  the  wild  mountains  to  days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne  in  England.  I  send  you  some  which 
I  gathered  right  on  the  summit. 

"After  this  we  ascended  a  curious  pyramidal 
peak,  over  8,000  feet  in  height,  which  concluded 
our  day's  work  and  is  the  highest  altitude  I  have 
reached,  and  returned  to  camp  by  an  easier  route 
than  the  one  by  which  we  had  ascended,  being 
principally  down  a  steep  grassy  slope,  too  slippery 
for  foothold ;  so  we  sat  down,  cast  off  our  moor- 
ings, and  made  all  sail  for  the  bottom,  which  we 
reached  safely,  though  much  to  the  detriment  of 
our  garments." 

But  Wilson  had  not  much  time  for  sight-seeing, 
and,  leaving  Captain  Haig,  he  returned  to  the 
Kootenay,  and  started  with  a  convoy  for  Captain 
Darrah's  camp  in  the  Yahk  valley,  and  then 
retraced  his  steps  to  look  after  stores  at  the  Sinyak- 
wateen  depot,  wkere  he  heard  exciting  news  of 
the  American  civil  war,  which  had  its  effect 
even  in  the  far  west,  as  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Colville  was  withdrawn  to  take  part  in  the  great 
struggle. 

Work  went  on  as  before  all  through  the 
summer,  and,  in  November,  when  the  Commission 
was  assembled  once  more  at  Fort  Colville  for  their 
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last  winter  in  the  wilds,  Wilson  was  able  to  enter 
in  his  diary:  "All  the  out-of-door  work  is  now 
finished!" 

The  winter  of  1861  was  even  more  severe  than 
than  that  of  1860.  Wilson  wrote  :— 

"  This  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  winters  any 
of  the  people  here  ever  remember.  The  whole 
of  January  was  intensely  cold.  For  a  week  the 
thermometer  was  always  down  at  night  to  28° 
and  31°  below  zero,  and  it  has  been  a  most  dis- 
agreeable time,  as  we  cannot  warm  our  rooms, 
and  the  cold  stops  all  work.  Everything  is  frozen, 
even  wine  and  treacle — the  mighty  Columbia  is 
frozen  over  at  places,  and  one  can  walk  across  the 
ice  above  the  falls,  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  water 
rushing  underneath.  We  have  had  no  letters  from 
England  for  many  a  long  week.  One  messenger 
came  from  Walla  Walla  a  month  ago,  but,  alas ! 
no  letters.  The  winter  has  been  equally  bad  down 
below  between  Walla  Walla  and  the  Dalles.  From 
being  so  much  to  the  south,  our  heavy  snows  were 
rain  down  there,  causing  the  rivers  to  rise  to  an 
unprecedented  height,  and  carrying  away  bridges, 
houses,  and  mills,  all  in  one  grand  smash.  Every 
communication  is  stopped,  and  the  loss  of  property 
has  been  immense." 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  complete 
the  plans  and  other  work  of  the  Commissions,  and 
then  to  wait  until  the  weather  moderated  and  it 
became  possible  to  leave  Fort  Colville  and  start 
for  home.  Early  in  April,  although  it  was  still 
freezing  hard,  the  party  left  their  winter  quarters 
and  marched  to  the  Spokane  river,  where  they 
found  a  post  awaiting  them  with  the  first  letters 
and  news  from  England  that  they  had  received 
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for  several  months.  Travelling  by  Walla  Walla, 
the  Dalles,  and  down  the  Columbia  river,  and 
feted  all  the  way  by  their  American  friends,  they 
reached  Esquimalt  on  May  14th,  1862,  with  the 
satisfactory  feeling  that  the  work  of  four  long  years 
was  at  last  completed,  and  that  the  difficulties  and 
privations  were  all  at  an  end.  The  journey  from 
Esquimalt  to  England  was  somewhat  common- 
place after  the  wanderings  in  British  Columbia, 
and  presented  no  special  points  of  interest,  and 
the  whole  party  were  glad  to  see  the  shores  of 
England  once  more  on  July  14th,  1862.  Immedi- 
ately after  landing  Wilson  proceeded  to  Chatham 
with  the  Royal  Engineer  detachment,  which  he 
had  commanded  during  the  whole  of  the  time  in 
British  Columbia. 

But  Wilson's  work  in  connection  with  the 
North  American  Boundary  Commission  was  not 
yet  completed,  and  he  was  employed  in  London 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  assisting  to  prepare 
the  official  plans  and  records  of  the  expedition, 
and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts.  His  name 
was  specially  mentioned  in  Colonel  Hawkins's 
despatch  to  the  Foreign  Office,  when  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Boundary  Commission  were  finally 
closed,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  assistance  that 
he  had  rendered  in  connection  with  the  work. 

After  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Boundary 
Commission  had  terminated,  he  was  ordered  back 
to  Chatham  for  employment  on  the  defences  of 
the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Second  Captain  in  June  1864. 


CHAPTER   III 
JERUSALEM  AND  PALESTINE 

The  Survey  of  Jerusalem — Wilson  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work — 
Plan  of  operations — Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — Visit  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur — Levelling  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Mediterranean — Foundation  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund — 
The  preliminary  survey  of  the  Holy  Land. 

WILSON  remained  at  Chatham,  working  on  the 
Medway  fortifications,  for  about  eighteen  months, 
and  then,  almost  by  accident,  obtained  employ- 
ment in  a  new  sphere  which  had  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  rest  of  his  career.  This  was 
the  survey  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  a  survey  that 
proved  to  be  the  basis  of  all  modern  scientific 
explorations  in  Palestine. 

The  way  in  which  he  became  charged  with  this 
duty  can  best  be  described  in  his  own  words : — 

"The  survey  of  Jerusalem  originated  in  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts'  wish  to  provide  the  city  with  a 
better  water  supply.  She  was  told  it  was  first 
necessary  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  city, 
and  for  that  purpose  she  placed  £500  in  the  hands 
of  a  Committee,  of  whom  the  late  Dean  Stanley 
was  one.  He  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  placed  the  matter  in  Sir  H.  James's l 
hands.  The  conditions  were  that  £500  was  to 
cover  all  expenses,  including  the  passage  out  and 

1  The  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  James,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  at 
that  time  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
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home  of  the  surveyors,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  plans.  An  officer  was  to  go,  but  he  was  to 
pay  all  his  own  expenses,  and  receive  no  extra 
pay  whilst  employed.  The  appointment  was 
offered  to  several  Royal  Engineer  officers,  but 
the  conditions  were  so  hard,  and  the  possibility 
of  doing  the  work  within  the  estimate  con- 
sidered to  be  so  remote,  that  they  all  refused. 

"  I  happened  to  be  in  the  room  of  one  of  the 
officers  when  he  received  the  letter  offering  him 
the  appointment ;  he  said  he  would  not  go,  and 
I  then  asked  him,  in  writing  his  report,  to  say  that 
I  would  go.  I  had  only  once  seen  Sir  H.  James 
before,  and  was  therefore  a  little  surprised  when 
he  accepted  my  offer.  I  was  generally  considered 
to  be  going  on  a  fool's  errand;  many  believed  I 
would  come  to  grief  in  money  matters ;  and  men 
who  had  had  previous  experience  in  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem  told  me  they  did  not  believe  the  Turkish 
officials  would  allow  me  to  survey  the  city.  The 
only  man  who  gave  me  any  encouragement  and 
said  he  thought  I  had  done  right,  was  the  late 
General  H.  D.  Scott,  RE.  I  went  out  and 
surveyed  not  only  the  city,  but  the  mosques  and 
sacred  area,  and  only  exceeded  the  estimate  by  a 
few  pounds,  the  excess  being  due  to  our  being 
jammed  in  Egypt  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1865." 

In  the  above  remarks  Wilson  expressed  himself 
modestly  as  to  his  chance  of  being  employed,  but, 
of  course,  Sir  H.  James  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  excellent  work  that  he  had  done  on  the  North 
American  Boundary  Commission,  and  was  only 
too  glad  to  get  the  services  of  so  efficient  an 
officer  to  carry  out  the  survey  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  onerous  conditions  which  were  offered.  He 
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at  once  obtained  War  Office  sanction  for  the 
employment  of  Wilson,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
the  latter  to  report  himself  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Southampton,  on  August  28th, 
1864,  where  he  took  command  of  the  party  of 
Royal  Engineers  who  had  been  detailed  for  the 
work,  and  collected  the  instruments  and  other 
stores  that  had  to  be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem. 

The  party  sailed  from  Southampton  on 
September  12th,  and,  after  a  prosperous  voyage, 
and  a  change  of  steamers  at  Alexandria,  landed 
at  Jaffa  on  the  30th,  where  preparations  had  to 
be  made  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem — a  more 
troublesome  matter  than  at  the  present  time, 
when  a  train  takes  the  traveller  up  to  the  capital 
in  a  few  hours. 

After  spending  a  night  in  the  Latin  convent 
at  Ramleh  they  started  for  Jerusalem,  and  Wilson 
described  his  first  experience  of  Eastern  travel 
in  a  letter  home: — 

"  As  we  had  a  long  journey  before  us,  I  deter- 
mined to  do  it  by  night  instead  of  travelling  in 
the  hot  sun,  so  we  started  at  half-past  eleven  P.M., 
taking  under  our  protection  six  monks  from  the 
convent.  After  we  had  been  out  some  time  we 
got  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  found  the  air  very 
cool  and  pleasant,  the  wind  having  changed  round 
and  bringing  in  a  refreshing  sea-breeze.  After  three 
and  a  half  hours'  riding  we  came  to  Latrun,  and, 
immediately  on  leaving  it,  commenced  ascending 
the  mountains  by  a  road  which  runs  up  a  rocky 
gorge,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  dry  bed  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  a  rough  sort  of  track  being 
worn  by  a  constant  succession  of  horses.  We  were 
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hardly  aware  of  the  badness  of  the  road  until  day- 
light broke,  and  were  then  rather  horrified  to  find 
the  kind  of  path  we  had  been  going  over  in  the 
dark. 

"Much  as  I  had  heard  and  read  about  the 
country,  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  wild 
desolation  of  the  scene  around  us.  It  is  like 
nothing  else  on  earth,  and  baffles  all  description ; 
hills  that  were  once  covered  with  vineyards  are 
now  nothing  but  a  mass  of  rock  and  rubbish. 
We  were  passing  close  to  the  valley  of  Ajalon, 
where  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still, 
and  soon  came  to  Kirjath  Jearim,  where  the  road 
became  even  more  wildly  desolate,  until  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  last  hill,  and  Jerusalem  lay  before 
us.  I  must  say  my  first  feeling  was  one  of  disgust, 
for,  right  in  front,  and  hiding  a  great  part  of  the 
city  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Russians  have 
constructed  an  immense  pile  of  ugly  buildings, 
almost  a  town  in  itself,  outside  the  walls. 

"  But  other  feelings  came  over  me  on  looking 
down  on  a  spot  where  such  momentous  events  have 
taken  place,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  even  an 
infidel  or  an  atheist  could  view  without  emotion 
those  few  acres  of  ground  where  events  happened 
which  have  had  an  ever-increasing  influence  over 
the  actions  of  the  whole  human  race.  Every  point 
seemed  familiar  to  me.  There,  right  in  front,  was 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  on  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
and,  towering  over  it,  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  whilst  away  to  the  left 
was  the  hill  of  Scopus,  over  which  the  Roman  army 
under  Titus  came  pouring  down  on  the  devoted 
city ;  and,  close  at  our  feet,  was  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  which,  running  down  by  the 
side  of  Mount  Sion,  joins  the  valley  of  Kedron 
near  the  well  of  Job." 

Having  established  his  party  in  quarters  at  the 
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Prussian  hospice,  Wilson,  though  he  had  been 
travelling  all  night,  started  at  once  to  make  a 
preliminary  reconnaissance,  and  rode  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  round  by  Mount  Scopus 
and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  so  as  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  how  the  survey  could  best  be  carried  out. 
The  next  day  he  called  on  Mr  Noel  Moore,  the 
British  Consul,  who  took  him  to  visit  Izzet  Pasha, 
the  Turkish  Governor,  a  very  important  personage, 
as  upon  his  action  the  success  of  the  survey  largely 
depended.  Wilson  described  this  solemn  visit  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Consul  and  I  went  to  pay  the  Governor 
an  official  visit,  each  preceded  by  a  cavass  in 
all  the  glory  of  beadledom.  In  the  court  we 
found  the  Turkish  police  drawn  up  to  receive 
and  salute  us,  and  we  were  then  ushered  upstairs, 
His  Excellency  coming  to  the  door  to  receive  us, 
and  giving  us  a  European  shake  of  the  hand.  Mr 
Moore,  the  British  Consul,  is  a  perfect  Turkish 
scholar,  and  was  good  enough  to  interpret  for  me. 
I  found  the  Pasha  very  civil  and  liberal-minded, 
much  more  so  than  I  had  expected.  He  is  well 
educated,  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  what 
I  was  going  to  do,  and  promised  to  give  me  all  the 
help  he  could. 

"  I  have  met  nearly  all  the  celebrities  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  have  had  a  very  kind  welcome  and 
many  offers  of  assistance.  I  think  my  greatest 
friends  will  be  the  Prussian  Consul  and  his  wife, 
who  live  next  door.  Dr  Rosen,  the  Consul,  is  a 
clever  and  deeply-read  man,  and  a  great  authority 
on  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem ;  his  wife  is  also 
pleasant — born  in  England  of  German  parents,  and 
a  first-rate  musician. 

"  On  Friday  the  Pasha  gave  an  entertainment 
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at  his  country  house,  to  which  Mr  and  Mrs 
Moore,  Dr  and  Mrs  Rosen,  the  commander  of  the 
Turkish  troops  and  myself  were  invited.  Dinner 
was  served  in  a  marquee  after  the  European 
fashion,  but  we  had  several  Turkish  dishes, 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  pilaff,  and  a 
variety  of  the  sweets  for  which  the  Turks  are 
renowned.  The  colonel  who  commands  and  I 
became  great  friends,  but  as  we  could  not  talk 
to  each  other,  the  only  way  of  showing  our 
friendship  was  by  perpetually  drinking  each  other's 
health." 

Izzet  Pasha  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
issued  strict  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
that  every  facility  was  to  be  given  to  the  survey 
party  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  A  suitable 
position  for  the  base  line  was  found  on  the  plain 
of  Rephaim,  south-west  of  the  city,  and  this  was 
measured  carefully  three  times  with  a  standard 
chain,  and  the  mean  of  these  measurements,  which 
were  almost  identical,  was  taken  as  the  basis  of 
calculation.  A  network  of  triangles,  covering  an 
area  of  about  4^  miles  in  length,  and  3  miles 
in  breadth,  was  then  extended  from  the  base, 
the  angles  being  observed  with  a  seven  -  inch 
theodolite.  The  detail  was  afterwards  filled  in 
with  a  chain  survey  of  the  ground  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  a  traverse  survey  of  the 
streets  made  with  a  five-inch  theodolite. 

Wilson  also  obtained  permission  to  make  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  sacred  Haram  area,  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  the  Mosque  of  Aksa,  sites 
from  which,  a  few  years  previously,  Christians 
had  been  rigorously  excluded.  He  was  rather 
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anxious  about  this  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  was 
the  first  time  that  surveying  instruments  had  been 
allowed  to  be  used  by  Christians  in  the  Haram ; 
but,  with  his  usual  tact,  he  soon  set  up  a  strong 
friendship  with  the  Sheikh  of  the  Holy  Place, 
whose  family  are  said  to  have  held  the  right  of 
guardianship  since  the  time  that  Saladin  recaptured 
Jerusalem  from  the  Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  was  allowed  to  work,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  wherever  he  wished. 

Besides  the  actual  survey  work  above  ground, 
Wilson  also  carried  on  a  considerable  amount  of 
underground  exploration,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  made  many  interest- 
ing discoveries  in  the  masses  of  rubbish  which 
have  accumulated  in  and  around  the  city.  On 
November  30th  he  wrote : — 

"  The  work  goes  on  slowly,  as  the  country  is 
rough  and  difficult,  and  will  keep  us  out  here 
much  longer  than  we  expected.  I  have  been  doing 
a  great  deal  of  underground  work  lately,  and  have 
been  rewarded  by  several  discoveries,  the  most 
important  being  an  entire  arch  of  one  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Temple  in  a  beautiful  state  of 
preservation,  and  a  fine  portion  of  the  old  wall. 
It  is  rather  dirty  work,  crawling  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  but  very  interesting. 

"Last  week  I  made  an  expedition  with  Dr 
Chaplin  through  a  passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock  to 
conduct  the  water  from  the  Kedron  Valley  into 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  At  first  we  were  able  to 
stand  up,  but  were  soon  brought  down  to  our 
hands  and  knees,  and  for  some  distance  had  to  lie 
down  on  our  sides  and  wriggle  along  like  eels :  not 
a  comfortable  sort  of  locomotion  at  any  time,  but 
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when  it  has  to  be  done  in  six  inches  of  water 
and  mud,  dreadfully  unpleasant.  There  was  just 
roorn  between  the  water  and  the  top  of  the  passage 
to  carry  our  heads  along  and  breathe.  I  was 
leading,  and  managed  to  carry  my  candle  through 
in  safety,  but  Dr  Chaplin  lost  his,  and  got  several 
mouthfuls  of  dirty  water  in  forcing  his  way 
through. 

"  I  find  much  less  difficulty  than  I  expected  in 
getting  about  to  different  places,  and,  from  working 
quietly  at  first,  have  established  a  sort  of  right  to 
go  wherever  I  like,  and  the  inhabitants  are  now 
quite  accustomed  to  see  my  head  suddenly  appear- 
ing out  of  wells  and  cisterns.  The  greatest 
difficulty  I  have  is  in  getting  into  the  interior  of 
private  houses,  especially  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
they  live  just  in  the  place  where  I  want  to  work, 
in  what  is  called  by  Josephus  the  Lower  City." 

One  of  the  important  operations  was  the 
survey  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
the  surrounding  buildings  on  a  large  scale ;  by 
no  means  an  easy  piece  of  work,  on  account  of 
the  very  complicated  nature  of  the  constructions, 
which  had  gradually  accumulated  during  the  fifteen 
centuries  that  had  passed  since  the  site  was  dis- 
covered by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
In  explanation  of  some  of  the  difficulties  Wilson 
wrote : — 

"  February  IQth,  1865. 

"I  have  lately  been  working  and  drawing  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  seen  nearly 
everything  that  is  accessible  above  and  under- 
ground. Before  commencing  I  had  to  go  round 
and  pay  all  the  heads  of  the  clergy  a  visit,  and  go 
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through  the  inevitable  pipes  and  coffee  with  each : 
rather  a  heavy  undertaking  for  one  afternoon. 
However,  I  survived  it,  and  found  them  all  very 
civil  and  obliging.  The  Latin  Patriarch  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  any  of  the  others,  and 
his  house  is,  for  Jerusalem,  very  comfortable 
and  pleasantly  furnished.  He  is  clever,  and,  un- 
fortunately, shows  that  he  knows  it  both  in 
manner  and  conversation.  He  is  just  what  I  could 
imagine  the  proud  prelates  and  abbots  to  have 
been  in  England  before  King  Henry  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  whole  lot.  The  Greeks  and 
Armenians  seem  to  take  life  easily,  and  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  matters  either 
mundane  or  ecclesiastical;  while  the  Syrians  and 
Copts  are  very  poor,  and  have  but  a  small  portion 
in  the  large  church,  of  which  the  Greeks  have  the 
lion's  share. 

"  The  whole  building  is  the  most  puzzling  and 
curious  that  I  have  ever  seen;  the  possessions  of 
the  five  sects,  and  also  of  the  Turks,  being  mixed 
up  in  the  wildest  confusion,  as  if  they  had  been 
put  into  a  bag  and  shaken  up  together.  Over  the 
Latin  chapel  there  is  a  large  Turkish  stable;  at 
the  end  of  a  Moslem  mosque  a  Franciscan  monk 
has  his  cell ;  side  by  side  on  Calvary,  Greek  and 
Latin  chapels  rise  up,  the  latter  being  shown  as 
the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the 
Cross,  and  the  former  over  the  hole  in  the  rock 
where  the  Cross  stood ;  while  the  Syrians  have 
pushed  in  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  so-called  graves  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus. 

"The  Copts  have  tacked  on  a  little  chapel  of 
their  own  to  the  west  end  of  the  shrine  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Armenians  have  a  chapel 
on  the  site  of  the  '  Parting  of  the  Vestments/ 
and  are  said  to  have  stolen  and  appropriated  the 
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stone  that  was  rolled  away  from  the  Sepulchre, 
but  a  duplicate  one  has  risen  up  in  the  church 
patronised  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks. 

"  The  Greeks  have  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
'  Bonds/  where  a  large  stone,  with  two  holes  in 
it,  is  shown,  in  which  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  were 
bound  before  the  Crucifixion;  whilst  high  above 
all,  on  the  very  roof,  ensconced  between  the  two 
large  domes,  live  the  veiled  beauties  of  a  Turkish 
hareem. 

"  I  was  greatly  disgusted  the  other  day  on  being 
shown  round  several  of  the  places  by  a  drunken 
priest :  a  sight  scandalous  enough  in  any  church, 
but  in  this,  which  professes  to  contain  the  most 
sacred  sites  in  the  world,  it  is  something  outrageous. 
Though  I  do  not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  places  pointed  out,  it  jarred  terribly  with  the 
feelings  which  must  come  over  every  one  on  visit- 
ing a  church  held  so  sacred  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  world." 

While  the  survey  of  Jerusalem  was  in  progress 
Wilson  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
surrounding  country,  and  made  many  interesting 
excursions,  one  of  which  was  a  trip  by  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron  right  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  road 
which  no  European  had  travelled  by  before,  and 
which  at  this  time  was  regarded  as  particularly 
dangerous,  as  the  Taamri  Beduin,  who  lived  in 
those  parts,  were  up  in  arms  against  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  were  supposed  to  rob  or  murder 
any  one  who  approached  the  Dead  Sea  by  that 
route.  But  though  his  interpreter  refused  to 
accompany  him,  he  went  on  with  an  Arab  from 
the  convent  of  Mar  Saba,  and  rode  into  the  Taamri 
camp,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Beduin, 
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who  were  much  better  people  than  they  had  been 
described,  and  who,  though  hostile  to  the  Turkish 
officials,  were  quite  prepared  to  be  friendly  with 
a  British  officer. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Arthur  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land, 
attended  by  Major  Elphinstone,1  R.E.,  and  Captain 
Wilson  was  asked  to  act  as  guide  to  the  Royal 
traveller  in  Jerusalem  and  to  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  thus  described  the  tour 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother : — 

"  Prince  Arthur  came  to  Jerusalem  last  Friday 
week,  and  left  again  on  the  following  Monday 
(March  27th).  I  did  the  honours  of  Jerusalem, 
and  showed  him  round  all  the  places  of  interest. 
I  afterwards  travelled  with  him  for  three  days, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  trip.  The  first  day  we 
went  to  Solomon's  pools,  and  the  gardens  of  Urtas, 
visited  Bethlehem,  and  passed  the  night  near  the 
convent  of  Mar  Saba.  The  next  day  we  went  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  camped 
on  the  plains  of  Jericho,  where  the  Pasha  of 
Jerusalem  met  us  and  gave  the  Prince  a  grand 
entertainment.  His  marquee  was  placed  on  the 
ruins  of  old  Jericho,  opening  out  on  to  the  crystal 
waters  of  Elisha's  fountain,  and  here  a  dinner  of 
some  sixteen  courses  was  served.  It  was  a  strange 
scene,  half  fairy,  half  wild ;  in  the  tent  fine  Turkish 
carpets  and  all  the  luxuries  of  Eastern  life,  with 
Arab  love  and  war  songs  by  a  native  band ;  in 
front  the  softly-flowing  water,  reflecting  a  huge 
bonfire,  whose  lurid  glow  spread  over  the  jungle 
around  and  brought  into  relief  the  swarthy  figures 
of  the  Pasha's  guard  and  attendants. 

"  It  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered.    A  Christian 

1  The  late  Major-General  Sir  Howard  C.  Elphinstone,  K.C.B. 
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Prince,  entertained  by  a  Mahomedan  at  a  place 
where  one  of  the  mightiest  miracles  of  old  had 
been  wrought,  and  where  all  around  the  effects  of 
the  curse  on  the  land  could  be  so  plainly  seen. 

"  The  next  day  we  went  to  another  fine  fountain 
called  Ain  Duk,  and  then  on  by  Ai  to  Bethel. 
On  the  ruins  of  Ai  we  sat  down  and  read  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Joshua,  and  were  able  to  realise 
fully  the  graphic  description  of  the  taking  of  the 
city.  Down  in  the  valley  below,  the  men  of  Ai  had 
followed  the  feigned  retreat  of  the  Israelites,  while, 
on  the  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  Joshua  had  lifted 
up  his  spear,  and  given  the  signal  to  the  ambush, 
which,  rising  quickly  and  silently  from  the  deep 
ravines  on  the  west,  had  crossed  over  the  short 
intervening  ridge,  and  poured  into  the  desert 
city.  The  site  is  now  literally  what  is  described 
in  the  Bible  as  6an  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desola- 
tion unto  this  day.' 

"At  Bethel  we  encamped  in  the  bed  of  an 
old  reservoir,  surrounded  by  mounds  and  rubbish, 
which  I  longed  to  dive  into  with  pick  and  shovel. 
No  remains  are  visible,  but  I  know  of  hardly  any 
finer  field  for  excavation,  as  much  connected  with 
the  old  Baal  worship  must  be  buried  below.  It 
was  curious  to  notice  that,  in  the  far  distance, 
Jerusalem  could  be  seen,  and  the  two  temples 
must  have  been  within  sight  of  each  other;  and 
the  kings  of  Israel,  when  they  went  up  to 
worship  at  Bethel,  must  always  have  had  before 
their  eyes  the  site  where  the  rites  of  the  pure 
religion  were  performed.  In  the  valley  close  by 
we  could  see  the  rock-hewn  tombs  out  of  which 
Josiah  took  the  bones  of  the  false  prophets  and 
burnt  them,  when  he  destroyed  the  temple  of 
Baal. 

"Next  morning  the  Prince's  party  left  for 
Nablus,  and  I  returned  to  Jerusalem." 
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Before  he  had  completed  the  survey  of 
Jerusalem  Wilson  was  given  an  additional  task. 
The  Royal  Society  and  Royal  Geographical 
Society  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Palestine  to 
ascertain  with  scientific  accuracy  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  each  of  the  societies  contributed 
£100  towards  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  money 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  James,  who 
instructed  Wilson  to  run  the  line  of  levels.  The 
line  selected  was  from  the  Dead  Sea  by  way  of 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  by  El  Jib  and 
Lydda  to  Jaffa;  and  the  result  showed  that,  in 
the  month  of  March,  the  Dead  Sea  was  1,292  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean  ;  but,  in  summer,  when  the 
Jordan  is  low,  the  difference  is  about  six  feet  more. 

Another  line  of  levels  was  run  from  Jerusalem 
to  Solomon's  pools  near  Bethlehem.  This  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  survey  party,  and,  early  in 
June  1865,  Wilson  and  his  men  left  Jaffa  for 
Alexandria,  which  was  in  a  state  of  panic  on 
account  of  the  cholera  epidemic,  and  here  they 
were  detained  for  ten  days,  as  every  one  who  could 
leave  was  flying  from  Egypt,  and  all  the  steamers 
were  crowded.  So  Wilson  took  the  opportunity 
to  pay  his  first  visit  to  Cairo,  a  place  of  which 
he  was  to  see  much  in  after  life.  He  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  a  passage  for  his  party  to 
Southampton,  and  arrived  in  England  in  the 
middle  of  July,  when  he  handed  over  the  results 
of  his  work  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  press. 
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The  publications  included  plans  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  vicinity  on  the  scales  of  ^  5^  and  TIF,^nj ;  large 
scale  plans  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Haram,  and  many  other  important  buildings ; 
and  a  collection  of  eighty-five  photographs  of  all 
the  ancient  constructions  in  and  near  the  city. 
These  publications  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  topography  and  history  of  Jerusalem,  and  have 
been  the  bedrock  upon  which  exploration  and 
investigation  into  the  various  questions  concerning 
the  Holy  City  have  been  based  ever  since. 

Captain  Wilson's  survey  operations  were 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by  many  in 
England,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  P.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
Mr  George  Grove.1  Dean  Stanley  had  travelled 
through  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  1852-3,  and  had 
again  visited  it  with  His  Majesty  the  King,  when 
the  latter  was  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1862 ;  and  he 
published  the  results  of  his  observations  m  the 
work,  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  which  is  one  of  the 
best-known  books  treating  of  Biblical  geography. 

Mr  George  Grove  was  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and 
had  travelled  in  Palestine  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  writing  the  articles  on  the  geography  and 
topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  embodied 
practically  all  that  was  known  upon  the  subject  at 
the  time  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary  was 
published.  Mr  Grove  also  gave  much  assistance 
to  Dean  Stanley  in  bringing  out  "  Sinai  and 

1  The  late  Sir  George  Grove,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
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Palestine,"  and  the  latter  always  acknowledged 
this  help. 

The  great  success  of  Wilson's  survey  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  discoveries  made  while  it  was 
being  carried  out,  caused  Mr  Grove  to  take 
up  the  idea  of  trying  to  initiate  a  scientific 
exploration  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  gladly  seconded  his  efforts,  and  lent 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster  Abbey 
on  May  12th,  1865,  for  a  meeting,  over  which 
the  Archbishop  of  York  presided,  at  which  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was  founded,  and  a 
committee  was  formed,  with  Mr  Grove  as  Hon. 
Secretary,  to  collect  money  and  to  carry  out 
the  scientific  exploration  of  Palestine. 

The  following  principles  were  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  new  Society,  principles  which  for 
the  forty-four  years  of  its  existence  have  been 
strictly  adhered  to : — 

1.  That  whatever  was   undertaken   should  be 
carried  out  on  scientific  principles. 

2.  That  the  Society  should,  as  a  body,  abstain 
from  controversy. 

3.  That  it  should  not  be  started,  nor  should 
it  be  conducted,  as  a  religious  society. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  graciously  consented 
to  be  the  Patron  of  the  Society,  and  the  first  public 
meeting  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  June 
22nd,  1865.  A  small  committee,  including  the 
Archbishop,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Professor  Owen, 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
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After  explaining  the  great  need  of  systematic 
research  in  the  Holy  Land,  this  statement  went 
on  to  say: — 

"  The  survey  of  Jerusalem  at  present  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Wilson,  R.E.  (a 
survey  supported  by  the  private  liberality  of  a  single 
person ; l  as  it  proved,  the  grant  of  £500,  made 
by  the  generous  person  referred  to,  was  unequal 
to  the  work,  which  was  only  accomplished  by  the 
generosity  of  Captain  Wilson,  who  gave  his  whole 
time  and  labour  for  nothing),  has  shown  how  much 
may  be  done  with  tact,  temper,  and  opportunity, 
without  arousing  the  opposition  of  the  authorities 
or  inhabitants.  Recent  letters  of  Sir  H.  James 
and  others  in  the  Times  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  remarkable  fitness  of  Captain  Wilson  for 
such  undertakings,  and  have  pointed  out  other 
places  where  explorations  can  be  advantageously 
carried  on." 

The  statement  then  described  the  work  that 
was  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
archaeology,  topography,  geology,  etc.,  of  Palestine, 
and  ended  by  saying  that  it  was  proposed  to  ask 
Captain  Wilson  to  undertake  the  preliminary  work 
of  exploration  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the 
survey  of  Jerusalem. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  England  Wilson 
had  an  interview  with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  agreed  to 
work  for  them  as  proposed,  subject  to  his  obtaining 
leave  of  absence  from  the  War  Office.  This  was 
granted  without  difficulty,  and  Wilson  started 
again  for  Palestine  on  November  8th,  accompanied 

1  The  late  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts- 
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by  Lieutenant  Anderson,  R.E.,  who  had  formerly 
worked  with  him  on  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission,  and  who  was  now  appointed  as  his 
assistant. 

The  results  of  the  expedition  were  given  by 
Wilson  as  follows : l — 

"  The  Committee  decided  that  an  expedition 
should  be  sent  out  'with  the  view  of  making 
such  a  general  survey  of  the  country  as  would 
enable  the  promoters  of  the  Fund  to  fix  on 
particular  spots  for  further  examination,  and  also 
to  collect  such  general  information  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  larger  purposes  of  the  expedition, 
and  would  throw  light  on  any  of  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the  Exploration 
Fund.'  The  Committee  did  me  the  honour  to 
offer  me  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Anderson,  R.E.,  and 
one  sergeant  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  I  left 
England  in  November  1865. 

"  Landing  at  Beirut  we  proceeded  to  Damascus, 
and,  after  determining  the  position  of  the  lakes  to 
the  east,  went  on  to  Banias  ;  thence  we  travelled 
southwards  to  Hebron,  and  afterwards  made  an 
excursion  along  the  maritime  plain  to  Athlit. 

"  As  under  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  a  satisfactory  triangu- 
lation,  I  determined  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of 
the  country  passed  through,  observing  at  the 
principal  stations  for  time  and  latitude,  and  con- 
necting them  by  azimuth  lines  with  some  known 
points.  The  results  of  the  expedition,  which 
remained  in  the  country  about  six  months,  were 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

"Observations    for    time    and    latitude    were 

1  See  Paper  read  before  the    Royal  Geographical   Society,  June 
23rd,  1873. 
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taken  at  forty-nine  different  stations.  A  line 
of  azimuths  was  run  from  Banias  to  Jerusalem, 
giving  independent  determinations  of  longitude  for 
the  points  used,  Mansel's  position  for  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem  being  adopted  as  a 
fixed  point.  A  reconnaissance,  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  to  the  mile,  of  a  district  extending  from  Banias 
to  Hebron,  and  embracing  the  whole  backbone  of 
the  country.  A  reconnaissance  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  maritime  plain.  Special  surveys  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  vicinity,  Samaria,  Beisan,  and 
Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  An  examination  of 
the  French  map  of  the  Lebanon,  in  which  many 
errors  were  found.  More  than  fifty  plans  made 
of  synagogues,  churches,  temples,  tombs,  etc., 
and  a  number  of  tentative  excavations  at  various 
points  which  yielded  good  results. 

"  A  large  number  of  photographs  were  taken, 
and  two  questions  of  some  importance  to  the 
geography  of  the  country  were  settled  :  one,  the 
point  at  which  the  stream  from  Wady  Zerka 
enters  the  Jordan,  the  other  the  correct  course 
of  Wady  Surar. 

"  The  method  of  conducting  the  reconnaissance 
will  be  best  understood  from  a  short  description 
of  its  commencement.  The  latitude  of  Banias 
was  carefully  fixed  by  astronomical  observations, 
and  a  similar  determination  was  made  of  the 
junction  of  the  Jordan  and  Banias  streams,  about 
five  miles  distant.  These  two  places  having  been 
connected  by  compass  bearings,  a  base  was 
obtained  on  which  to  frame  the  triangulation 
to  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  valley. 

"Explorations  on  horseback  were  made  in 
different  directions  over  the  valley,  and  the  position 
of  all  the  important  points  fixed  by  compass  bear- 
ings to  points  previously  determined.  From  Banias 
an  azimuth  line  was  observed,  with  a  five-inch 
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altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  to  a  prominent 
peak  about  ten  miles  distant  on  the  west  side  of 
the  valley ;  and  the  latitude  of  our  camp,  pitched 
close  to  this  peak  at  the  village  of  Hunin,  was 
determined  astronomically,  and  the  connection 
accurately  made  with  the  different  places  visited 
during  the  exploration  in  the  valley,  including 
the  last  camp  at  Banias. 

"  At  Hunin  we  were  on  the  water-parting, 
which  was  explored  about  eight  miles  further 
north,  to  the  bend  of  the  Leontes.  From  Hunin 
the  water-parting  was  followed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
this  afforded  facilities  for  topographical  reconnais- 
sance, as  a  clear  view  was  always  obtained  to 
great  distances  both  on  the  east  and  west,  and 
all  important  places  visible  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  were  fixed  by  triangulation.  From  Hunin 
the  line  of  azimuths  was  carried  to  Jerusalem, 
the  principal  points  used  being  Banias,  Hunin, 
Alma,  Sasa,  Safed,  Nazareth,  Jebel  Dahi,  Mount 
Ebal,  Mount  Gerizim,  Jebel  Hazur,  and  Jerusalem. 
At  every  camp  the  chronometers  were  carefully 
rated  and  compared ;  for  latitude  ten  observations 
of  a  north,  and  ten  of  a  south  star  were  made,  and 
for  time  five  observations  of  an  east,  and  five  of  a  west 
star ;  the  sun  was  rarely  used,  as  we  were  generally 
reconnoitring  or  excavating  during  the  day  ;  the 
azimuth  lines  were  run  with  a  five-inch  alt-azimuth 
instrument,  and  the  principal  triangulation  made 
with  the  same. 

"  Heights  were  determined  by  aneroid.  The 
reconnaissance  was  carried  out  by  Lieutenant 
Anderson.  The  constant  day  and  night  work 
was  very  trying,  but  a  short  rest  at  Jerusalem 
soon  restored  the  party  to  perfect  health." 

The  letters  which  Wilson  sent  home  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
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contain  a  mass  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
archaeology  of  the  country  that  was  traversed,  but 
the  main  result  of  the  expedition  was  to  show 
how  little  was  really  known  of  the  antiquities  of 
Palestine,  and  how  much  time  and  money  would 
be  required  in  order  to  investigate  them  thoroughly. 
In  a  report  summarising  the  work  done  by 
Wilson  and  his  assistants,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  Professor  Owen,  and  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  July  1866,  it  was  pointed  out  that, 

"whatever  successes  may  have  been  achieved  are 
mainly  owing  to  the  energy,  intelligence,  and 
accuracy  of  Captain  Wilson,  which  more  than 
fulfilled  the  anticipations  raised  by  his  former 
operations  at  Jerusalem,  and  expressed  in  the 
original  prospectus  of  the  Fund.  Captain  Wilson 
was  admirably  seconded  in  all  his  arrangements 
by  his  able  associate,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  R.E." 
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THE  SURVEY  OF  SINAI 

Appointed  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland— Marriage— The 
Borough  Boundary  Commission — The  Survey  of  Mount  Sinai — 
Jebel  Musa  and  Jebel  Serbal — Conclusions  arrived  at— Appointed 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Topographical  Department. 

ON  Wilson's  return  from  the  East  in  June 
1866  he  was  at  once  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  was,  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Society.  He  would 
have  wished  to  go  back  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
continue  the  work  that  he  had  commenced  there ; 
but  this,  for  many  reasons,  was  not  possible,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  join  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office  at  Southampton,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Inverness  in  October,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland.  Here  he 
commenced  his  new  duties  under  particularly 
happy  circumstances,  as,  in  January  1867,  he 
married  Olivia,  daughter  of  Colonel  Adam  Duffin, 
of  the  Second  Bengal  Cavalry.  They  established 
their  home  at  Blythfield,  near  Inverness,  where 
he  expected  to  remain  for  some  years ;  he  had 
much  travelling  to  do,  looking  after  the  different 
survey  parties  in  Scotland,  and  his  wife  frequently 
accompanied  him  on  these  tours. 

61 
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In  the  following  August  he  was  appointed  to 
another  duty.  Under  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act  of  1867,  known  as  the  "Representation  of 
the  People  Act,"  great  changes  had  been  made 
in  the  constituencies  of  England  and  Wales,  as 
additional  members  had  been  given  to  certain 
counties,  while  some  boroughs  had  been  dis- 
franchised and  new  boroughs  had  been  created. 
A  Boundary  Commission  was  therefore  appointed 
under  the  Act  to  enquire  into  the  existing 
boundaries,  and  to  report  on  the  alterations  that 
were  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  and  a  number  of  Assistant 
Commissioners  were  nominated  to  hold  local 
enquiries,  and  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the 
conditions  of  each  case. 

Captain  Wilson  was  requested,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr  J.  S.  Dugdale,  to  act  as  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  part  of  the  West  Midland 
District  of  England,  which  included  the  towns  of 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Shrewsbury,  and 
a  number  of  other  important  boroughs  in  the 
western  counties.  At  each  of  these,  enquiries  were 
held,  and  evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  changes 
that  were  advisable  to  be  made  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  constituencies.  The  proposed  new 
boundaries  had  then  to  be  marked  out  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  maps,  and  a  report  made  to  the 
Boundary  Commission  in  London.  As  there  was 
occasionally  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  local  people,  the  matter  required  a 
good  deal  of  tact  in  reconciling  various  interests. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  work  Wilson  returned 
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to  Inverness  to  resume  his  duties  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  remained  there  until  October  1868, 
when  he  once  more  started  for  the  East  in  charge 
of  an  important  expedition. 

To  many  Biblical  students  the  geography  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  naturally  of  great 
interest,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  and 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law  by  Moses,  their  great 
leader ;  but  the  maps  of  the  country  which  were 
in  existence  were  inferior  and  inaccurate,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  for  students  to  follow  upon  them 
the  events  of  Bible  history.  Wilson's  surveys  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine  had  showed  what  might 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  modern  scientific  methods, 
and  the  Rev.  Pierce  Butler,  the  rector  of  Ulcombe, 
Kent,  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  a  fund,  to  be 
devoted  to  a  really  good  survey  of  Sinai,  and 
proposed  to  carry  it  out  himself,  a  work  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified.  Before  Mr  Butler  had 
obtained  sufficient  money  for  this  most  desirable 
object  he  unfortunately  died  ;  but  his  friends,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  his  memory,  were  anxious  to  com- 
plete the  work  he  had  inaugurated,  and  others 
who  were  interested  in  the  project,  decided  not 
to  let  the  matter  drop.  A  fund  was  formed, 
of  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  Sir  Henry  James,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  were  nominated 
as  trustees,  while  the  actual  execution  of  the  work 
was  entrusted  to  the  latter  officer,  who  proposed 
that  Captain  Palmer,  R.E.,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
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Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  should  carry  out  the 
survey. 

Money  came  in  slowly,  and  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  raising  the  amount  that  was  required, 
when  Wilson,  who  had  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  project,  wrote  to  Sir  H.  James,  and  said  that, 
as  he  had  heard  there  was  some  trouble  about  the 
funds,  he  was  prepared  to  go  out  for  nothing,  and 
to  collect  a  sum  of  £200  among  his  friends  towards 
the  expenses.  As  he  was  senior  to  Captain  Palmer, 
it  seemed  at  first  that  this  might  make  a  difficulty, 
but  the  latter,  with  great  magnanimity,  said  that 
he  would  be  exceedingly  pleased  if  Wilson  would 
go  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  serve  under  him.  In  a  letter  to 
Wilson  he  wrote :  "  I  am  confident  that  your 
coming  will  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  work, 
and  a  pleasure  and  relief  to  me."  In  fact,  what 
both  Wilson  and  Palmer  wanted  was  to  get  the 
work  well  done,  without  any  question  of  military 
seniority. 

All  the  difficulties  were  finally  surmounted,  and 
the  Sinai  expedition  sailed  from  Southampton  on 
October  24th,  1868.  The  party  was  composed  as 
follows :  —  Captains  Wilson  and  Palmer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers ;  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  who 
had  previously  made  three  tours  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  ;  Mr  E.  H.  Palmer,1  the  eminent  Oriental 
scholar ;  Mr  Wyatt,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion as  naturalist  at  his  own  expense ;  and  four 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 

1  The  late  Professor  E.    H.   Palmer,   who  was  murdered  by  the 
Beduiii  in  the  Sinai  desert  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882. 
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one  of  whom,  Sergeant- Major  M'Donald,  was  an 
expert  photographer,  and  had  been  employed  under 
Wilson  on  the  survey  of  Jerusalem. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  summed  up  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  Sir  Henry  James's  in- 
structions to  the  officers  in  the  following  words : — 

"All  the  existing  maps  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  are  said  to  be  extremely  defective,  and  the 
object  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  to  produce  an 
accurate  map  of  so  much  of  the  peninsula  as  can 
be  made  in  the  time  allowed  for  it. 

"  The  district  to  be  first  surveyed  is  that 
included  between  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  to  Tor, 
and  the  range  of  mountains  known  as  Jebel  Rahah 
and  Jebel  Tih,  including  the  most  interesting 
localities  at  Mount  Sinai  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  extending,  if  time  will  permit,  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba. 

"  This  map  is  especially  required  by  Biblical 
scholars  and  the  public,  to  illustrate  the  Bible 
history,  and  to  enable  them,  if  possible,  to  trace 
the  routes  which  were  taken  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
and  to  identify  the  mountain  from  which  the 
Law  was  given,  some  writers  contending  that 
the  mountain  called  Jebel  Musa  on  the  existing 
maps  was  the  Mount  Sinai  of  the  Bible,  whilst 
others  contend  that  it  was  Jebel  Serbal,  and  others 
that  it  was  Jebel  Ajmeh." 

After  detailing  the  nature  of  the  plans  which 
were  to  be  prepared,  Sir  H.  James  instructed 
the  officers  to  examine  the  monastic  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  in  the  peninsula,  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  water  supply,  meteorology, 
geology,  and  natural  history;  and  to  pay  special 
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attention  to  the  native  nomenclature  of  the  country, 
the  Arab  traditions  and  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  and 
Egyptian  monuments. 

.  Reaching  Suez  early  in  November,  the  survey 
party  started  at  once  into  the  desert  and  com- 
menced the  work,  which,  on  account  of  the  rocky 
and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  was 
frequently  very  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
A  system  of  triangles  was  drawn  over  the  area  to  be 
mapped,  which  covered  about  3,000  square  miles ; 
and  special  surveys,  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the 
mile,  were  made  of  the  mountainous  districts  round 
Jebel  Serbal  and  Jebel  Musa.  Wilson  and  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition  came  unanimously  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  latter  was  the  true  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  by 
Moses  to  the  Israelites.  He  thus  described  his 
first  visit  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain : — 

"  We  ascended  Jebel  Musa  from  directly  behind 
our  camp,  by  what  we  have  christened  *  the  slide,' 
a  steep,  sloping  mass  of  debris  rising  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  feet  to  the  cliff  of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh ;  we 
were  about  an  hour  scrambling  to  the  top,  and 
then  commenced  the  ascent  of  two  peaks  upon 
which  we  were  going  to  place  cairns.  There  were 
one  or  two  bad  places,  at  least  to  me  who  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  rather  shorter 
than  the  others,  and  I  had  to  scramble  up  one 
ledge  by  the  help  of  Palmer's  leg,  which  he  hung 
down  for  me.  We  did  not  get  back  to  camp  until 
after  dark,  but  there  was  a  fair  moon,  which  gave 
abundance  of  light  after  the  sun  had  set. 

"  The  following  day  I  ascended  Jebel  Musa  by 
an  ancient  flight  of  steps  behind  the  convent  of 
St  Katherine,  and  found  it  almost  worse  than 
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the  slide ;  it  is  quite  equal  to  an  hour's  work  on 
the  treadmill,  but  we  are  getting  into  fair  training, 
and  never  stopped  to  draw  breath  until  two-thirds 
of  the  way.  A  short  distance  up  there  is  a  pretty 
little  spring  called  Moses's  well ;  the  water  is  kept 
icy  cold  by  a  huge,  overhanging  rock,  and  round 
the  edge  of  the  water  there  is  a  circle  of  maiden- 
hair fern,  with  its  delicate  green,  which  called  forth 
exclamations  of  delight  from  wanderers  whose  eyes 
had  become  weary  of  barren  rock  and  desert.  It 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  place  in  the  Sinai  peninsula 
where  it  grows,  and  it  looks  a  very  emerald  beyond 
all  price. 

"  Higher  up  we  came  to  a  rude  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  then  passed  through  an  old 
gateway  of  the  sixth  century,  where,  in  former  times, 
the  monks  were  wont  to  confess  pilgrims  on  their 
way  up.  Higher  still  is  another  doorway  with  part 
of  a  Greek  inscription  and  cross,  and,  just  beyond, 
the  open  space  in  which  the  elders  are  said  to  have 
waited  whilst  Moses  went  up  the  mount,  which 
rises  from  it  seven  hundred  feet.  Here  is  also 
shown  the  cavern  where  Elijah  lived,  now  covered 
by  a  chapel,  which  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of 
traveller's  book  for  those  who  come  east  to  do 
Mount  Sinai. 

"  My  work  lay  to  the  north  of  the  peak  of  Jebel 
Musa,  and  consisted  in  building  cairns  on  three  of 
the  peaks  of  the  mountain.  Not  long  after  getting 
back  to  camp  we  had  great  excitement  hunting  a 
hyena.  Some  Beduin  told  us  that  one  was  coming 
down  the  slide,  so  we  all  turned  out ;  unfortunately, 
the  guns  were  out  or  unloaded,  so  every  one  seized 
what  he  could.  I  got  a  big  stone,  and  the  men 
their  surveying  poles,  and  away  we  went  after  the 
hyena ;  I  got  within  five-and-twenty  yards  of  him, 
but,  after  throwing  my  stone  and  missing,  I  had  to 
give  up  for  want  of  breath.  I  never  saw  an  animal 
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shuffle  along  the  ground  in  such  a  slovenly  manner 
before." 

Among  many  other  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jebel  Musa  which  Wilson  ascended,  while  carry- 
ing out  the  survey,  was  Jebel  Katherine,  the 
highest  point  in  the  peninsula. 

"We  made  an  early  start  to  ascend  Jebel 
Katherine,  and  an  hour's  hard  walk  brought  us 
to  the  old  convent  of  the  Arbain  in  Wady  Leja. 
Here  we  struck  up  a  deep  ravine  to  the  right,  with 
dark,  overhanging  rocks  on  either  side,  and,  after 
some  distance,  reached  a  black  hollow  in  the  rock 
(the  well  of  the  partridge),  where  we  commenced 
the  real  ascent  by  scrambling  up  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  and  finding  ourselves  in  snow.  A  long, 
tedious  climb  over  loose  stones,  half  hidden  in  the 
snow,  then  followed,  and  we  cut  through  a  high 
ridge  of  rock  by  a  narrow  ravine,  through  which  a 
cold,  piercing  wind  was  blowing.  One  could  not 
help  lingering  a  few  moments  to  enjoy  the  glorious 
view  of  Jebel  Musa  which  rose  in  wild  confusion 
behind  us,  and  then  our  troubles  commenced 

"  High  above  us  towered  the  lofty  peak  crowned 
with  its  tiny  chapel ;  but  to  reach  its  foot  was  the 
hardest  task  of  all,  as  it  entailed  a  weary  trudge  up 
a  snow-slide,  with  a  footing  below  of  loose  stones, 
on  which  one's  feet  slipped  and  one's  legs  went 
sliding  down  into  the  drift ;  but  at  last  we  reached 
bare  rock,  and,  though  it  was  coated  with  ice  in 
many  places,  found  it  a  great  relief,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  we  were  enjoying  the  view  par 
excellence  of  the  Sinai  peninsula. 

"Away  to  the  west  was  the  Red  Sea,  our 
highway  to  the  wealth  of  India,  bounded  by  the 
mountains  of  the  great  African  desert,  out  of 
which  rose,  sharp  and  clear,  the  giant  peak  of 
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Jebel  Agrib ;  while  on  the  east  we  could  see  the 
bright  blue  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  once 
alive  with  the  ships  and  Tyrian  crews  of  Solomon, 
as  they  passed  to  and  fro  on  their  voyages  for  gold 
to  the  mysterious  Ophir,  now  silent,  deserted, 
and  hardly  disturbed  by  an  occasional  Arab  boat. 
"Beyond,  again,  were  the  rugged  unknown 
peaks  of  Arabia,  and  the  broad,  level  strip  down 
which  the  Haj  road  leads  to  Mecca.  To  the 
north,  wild  and  desolate,  was  the  high  chalk  ridge 
— that  '  great  and  terrible  wilderness  '  where  the 
twelve  tribes  wandered  about  for  so  many  weary 
years ;  while,  to  the  south,  were  the  peaks  of 
Um  Shomar,  rivalling  and  almost  exceeding  Jebel 
Serbal  in  their  rugged  outlines.  We  made  the 
height  of  Jebel  Katherine  to  be  8,450  feet,  and 
found  that  even  Shomar  was  a  few  feet  less,  so 
Katherine  has  no  longer  a  rival." 

The  survey  of  Jebel  Musa  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  completed  by  the  end  of  December, 
and  on  January  1st,  1869,  Wilson  broke  up  his 
camp  near  the  convent  of  St  Katherine,  and 
travelled  by  Wady  Solaf  to  Wady  Feiran,  where 
the  camp  was  pitched  at  El  Maharrad,  north  of 
the  great  mountain  mass  of  Jebel  Serbal,  and  in 
a  convenient  situation  for  surveying  this  peak, 
which  was  regarded  by  some  writers  as  the  true 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  Bible.  Wilson  thus  relates 
their  arrival  at  the  new  camp : — 

"January  3rd. 

"  We  reached  our  resting-place  in  Wady  Feiran, 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  convent,  or, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  old  episcopal  city  of 
Faran.  Our  walk  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  most 
of  the  way  through  the  long  palm  grove,  which 
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has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  praise ;  the  poor 
palms  suffered  severely  in  the  recent  floods,  and, 
strange  anomaly  in  the  desert !  our  path  was  often 
stopped  by  fallen  timber.  The  scenery  is  here  finer 
than  at  Jebel  Musa,  and  the  colour  brighter  and 
more  varied  from  the  veining  of  the  rocks,  but  the 
great  feature  is  the  crest  of  Jebel  Serbal,  with 
its  ridge  of  battlemented  peaks  towering  high 
above. 

"  We  had  a  great  row  with  our  Beduin,  who 
had  left  us  in  the  lurch  coming  from  Jebel  Musa, 
and  we  determined  to  discharge  them  all  and  get 
new  ones.  The  poor  old  sheikh,  who  had  brought 
us  from  Suez,  and  who  was  the  ringleader  of  the 
trouble,  was  in  a  great  state,  and  at  last  lay  down 
on  the  ground,  rolling  in  the  dust,  and  shouting 
out :  '  Beat  me,  beat  me,  khawaji ! '  But  the 
khawaji  were  not  to  be  appeased,  and  our  old 
friend,  finding  his  schemes  of  no  avail,  came  to 
say  good-bye  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  The  Beduin  look  upon  us  as  entirely  different 
from  ordinary  travellers  ;  they  cannot  imagine  what 
we  are  doing,  and  have  to  fall  back  on  the  popular 
belief  that  we  must  be  possessed  with  some  infernal 
demon,  which  prompts  us  to  be  continually  climb- 
ing the  highest  mountains  for  no  other  purpose 
than  building  piles  of  stones  and  whitewashing 
them  :  a  proceeding  which  seems  to  them  the  height 
of  insanity,  and  calls  forth  a  torrent  of  exclama- 
tions, ringing  all  the  changes  upon  Allah  which 
the  Arab  vocabulary  possesses,  and  that  is  by  no 
means  a  small  one.  We  are  always,  however, 
great  friends,  for  they  have  a  real  respect  for 
men  who  can  bear  as  much,  if  not  more,  fatigue 
than  they  can,  and  they  soon  found  out  that  the 
khawaji  always  had  a  kind  word  for  them,  paid 
them  regularly,  and  generally  had  a  little  tobacco 
or  flour  to  spare  when  they  were  good. 
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Wilson  and  his  party  remained  for  some  weeks 
in  Wady  Feiran,  and,  besides  making  the  survey 
of  Jebel  Serbal,  thoroughly  explored  the  many 
valleys  in  its  vicinity,  collecting  a  mass  of  interest- 
ing information  with  reference  to  the  antiquities, 
geology,  and  natural  history  of  the  country.  They 
then  travelled  slowly  back  to  Suez,  surveying  as 
they  went  along,  and  recording  everything  of  im- 
portance on  the  road.  Seven  hundred  miles  of 
route  surveys  were  laid  down,  and  an  area  of 
about  4,000  square  miles  was  reconnoitred,  while 
observations  for  latitude  were  made  at  thirty-six 
encampments.  It  was  hard  and  unceasing  work 
for  all  the  party  during  the  five  months  that  were 
spent  in  the  peninsula,  but  the  results  obtained 
amply  justified  the  labour  that  had  been  expended 
in  their  realisation.  Just  as  Wilson's  survey  of 
Jerusalem  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
exploration  in  that  city,  so  his  survey  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  is  the  foundation  of  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites. 

The  main  question,  for  the  solution  of  which 
the  expedition  had  been  sent  out,  was  settled 
completely,  as  Wilson  and  his  companions  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  Jebel  Musa,  and  not 
Jebel  Serbal,  was  the  Mount  Sinai  of  the  Bible, 
from  which  Moses  brought  down  the  Tables  of 
the  Law.  In  an  address  which  he  gave  at  the 
Royal  Institution  after  his  return  from  the  East, 
Captain  Wilson  summed  up  the  topographical 
features  which  had  to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

1st.    There   was    a    mountain    summit    over- 
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looking  a  plain  upon  which  the  Children  of  Israel 
could  be  all  assembled. 

At  Musa  there  is  the  great  cliff  of  the  Ras 
Sufsafeh,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Er  Rahah, 
while,  in  the  case  of  Jebel  Serbal,  there  is  no 
such  plain,  and  the  host  of  Israel  would  have  had 
to  assemble  in  two  separate  valleys,  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  high  ridge  of  granite. 

2nd.  The  place  on  which  the  Israelites 
assembled  must  have  such  a  relation  to  the 
mountains  that  the  people  could  stand  at  the 
"  nether  part  of  the  mount "  and  yet  "  remove  and 
stand  afar  off." 

This  condition  is  perfectly  fulfilled  at  Jebel 
Musa,  and  hardly  at  all  at  Jebel  Serbal. 

3rd.  The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  the  Law 
should  be  a  well-defined  peak,  visible  from  the 
nether  part  of  the  mount  as  well  as  from  afar 
off,  and  easily  distinguished  as  the  "  top  of  the 
mount "  on  which  the  Lord  came  down. 

This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  grand  peak 
of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh,  but  no  particular  peak  could 
be  selected  in  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Serbal  as  that 
on  which  the  Law  was  given. 

4th.  The  mountains  should  rise  precipitously 
from  the  place  of  assembly ;  the  people  are  said 
to  have  stood  "under  it"  and  apparently  at  the 
same  time  to  have  been  able  to  see  the  summit; 
it  was  also  a  mountain  that  could  be  touched. 

This  applies  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the 
cliff  of  Ras  Sufsafeh,  but  not  at  all  to  Serbal, 
where  the  real  summit  stands  back  from  the  face 
of  the  mountain, 
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5th.  The  mount  should  be  sufficiently  isolated  to 
allow  of  the  possibility  of  setting  bounds  round  it. 

The  mass  of  Jebel  Musa  is  isolated  in  a  peculiar 
manner  from  the  mountains  round  it  by  the  two 
valleys,  Wady  Leja  and  Wady  ed  Deir,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  marking  out  a  limit 
for  the  people ;  but,  as  Jebel  Serbal  is  only  the 
highest  point  of  a  great  mountain  mass,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  isolate  the  summit. 

After  completing  the  whole  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  survey  of  Sinai,  Captain 
Wilson  returned  to  England  in  May  1869. 

In  the  previous  January  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  James  asking  whether  he 
would  like  to  be  recommended  for  the  appointment 
of  Executive  Officer  of  the  Topographical  Depart- 
ment at  the  War  Office  instead  of  going  back  to 
Inverness,  and  had  accepted  the  proposal.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  given  definite  orders  to  join  at 
the  War  Office  in  order  to  take  up  his  new  duties. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  WAR  OFFICE,  AND  ORDNANCE  SURVEY, 
IRELAND 

History  of  the  Topographical  Department  —  Separation  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey — Origin  of  the  Intelligence  Department — 
Wilson's  work  at  the  War  Office — Appointed  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  Ireland— Elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society— Sir  C. 
Warren's  explorations  in  Jerusalem — The  Survey  of  Palestine. 

AT  the  time  that  Captain  Wilson  was  appointed, 
the  Topographical  Department  was  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Ordnance  Survey  at  Southampton, 
the  Director-General  of  the  latter,  Sir  Henry  James, 
holding  also  the  position  of  Director  of  the  former. 
Since  its  commencement  in  1784,  the  work  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  had  always  been  a  military 
duty  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  it  was 
for  military  purposes  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, then  Master  -  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
had  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1791.  But,  although  the 
matter  was  first  taken  up  officially  at  that  date, 
the  credit  for  the  idea  of  making  a  map  of  the 
country  is  due  to  Captain  David  Watson  of 
the  Engineers,  who,  as  Deputy-Quartermaster  in 
Scotland,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  had  realised  the  importance  of  making 
a  survey  of  the  districts  that  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  military  operations,  and  had  entrusted  the 
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execution  of  the  work  to  Lieutenant  W.  Roy, 
also  of  the  Engineers,  who  made  the  first  military 
survey  on  a  large  scale  carried  out  in  Great  Britain. 
But  the  Department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
when  authorised  by  the  Government,  had  only  to 
deal  with  the  military  survey  of  Great  Britain, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  collection  of 
maps  of  the  colonies  or  of  foreign  countries. 
As  the  want  of  such  an  office  was  much  felt 
during  the  wars  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  that  time  Com- 
mander-in- Chief,  authorised  in  1803  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  of  the  Quartermaster- General's 
office,  which  was  to  be  called  the  "  Depot  of 
Military  Knowledge,"  where  all  the  information 
about  military  matters  in  the  colonies  and  foreign 
countries  that  could  be  collected  was  to  be  kept 
for  reference. 

During  the  long  peace  that  followed  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  the  Depot  of  Military  Knowledge 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  condition  of  small 
importance,  and  but  little  was  done  in  the  way 
of  collecting  maps  of  foreign  countries.  This 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government  in  1846  by  Major 
T.  B.  Jervis,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Bombay 
Engineers,  who,  having  been  employed  on  the 
Survey  of  India,  was  well  acquainted  with  geo- 
graphical work.  Major  Jervis  pointed  out  that 
England  was  in  a  worse  position  as  regards 
geographical  knowledge  than  any  other  important 
country,  and  strongly  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  proper  department  to  prepare  geographical 
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information  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and 
thus  avoid  in  future  the  evils  due  to  the  want  of 
such  information. 

But  his  proposal  feD  on  deaf  ears,  and  it  was 
not  until  1854,  when  the  Crimean  War  showed 
that  there  was  some  advantage  in  being  provided 
with  maps  of  foreign  countries,  that  any  action 
was  taken.  At  that  time  the  maps  of  the  Crimea 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  Government  were 
of  a  very  inferior  description,  but  Major  Jervis 
managed  to  get  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Russian 
Staff  map  of  the  Crimea,  and  also  of  the  Austrian 
Staff  map  of  Turkey,  and  offered  them  to  the 
Government  for  reproduction  for  the  use  of  the 
British  army  in  the  field.  The  Government  was 
unwilling  to  incur  the  expense,  and  informed  Major 
Jervis  that  if  he  liked  to  reproduce  them  at  his 
own  cost  they  might  purchase  some  copies,  upon 
which  he  immediately  set  to  work  and  got  the 
maps  reproduced  so  rapidly  that  they  were  ready 
for  the  British  expeditionary  force  when  it  landed 
in  the  Crimea. 

At  last  the  Government  began  to  understand  that 
there  was  some  advantage  in  Major  Jervis's  pro- 
posals ;  and,  in  February  1855,  he  was  informed  that 
the  foundation  of  a  Statistical  and  Topographical 
Office  in  connection  with  the  War  Department  was 
approved,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  him 
as  Superintendent.  It  was  intended  that  this  new 
office  should  absorb  the  existing  Topographical 
Depot  under  the  Quartermaster  -  General,  which 
had  certainly  not  justified  its  existence,  but  over 
which  the  Secretary-at-War  had  no  control,  as 
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it  was  in  the  office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  a 
completely  separate  department.  The  amalgama- 
tion was,  however,  not  effected  during  the  life- 
time of  Major  Jervis,  who,  after  doing  much  to 
create  an  effective  Topographical  Department, 
died  in  April  1857. 

Immediately  after  his  death  Lord  Panmure, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  Topographical  and 
Statistical  Department ;  and,  as  the  result  of 
their  recommendation,  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the 
Topographical  Department  of  the  War  Office,  and 
the  Topographical  Department  under  the  Quarter- 
master-General, were  united,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James,  R.E.  (afterwards  Sir  H.  James), 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  amalgamated  office. 
It  was  also  arranged  that,  as  the  Director  had 
much  work  at  Southampton,  there  should  be 
under  him,  in  London,  an  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Topographical  Branch,  and  it  was  to  this 
latter  position  that  Captain  Wilson  was  appointed 
in  May  1869. 

As  soon  as  he  joined  the  office,  which  was 
at  that  time  in  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  he 
at  once  set  to  work,  with  his  usual  energy,  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  the  Department,  and  to  consider  what 
improvements  could  be  introduced  in  order  to 
make  it  more  efficient.  A  proposal  was  then 
under  consideration  for  the  complete  separation 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Topographical 
Department,  by  handing  over  the  former  to  the 
Office  of  Works,  and  placing  the  latter  directly 
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under  the  War  Office.  The  reason  for  the  change 
was  that  the  object  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  had 
altered,  as  it  was  no  longer  employed  in  making 
military  maps  of  the  country,  but  maps  for  civil 
purposes,  and  that  therefore  it  was  more  correct 
that  the  cost  should  be  a  charge  upon  the  Civil, 
and  not  upon  Army  Votes. 

The  change  was  carried  out  early  in  1870,  and 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  with  Sir  Henry  James  as 
Director- General,  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Works,  while  Captain  Wilson  was  promoted  from 
being  Executive  Officer  to  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Topographical  Department  on  April  1st,  1870. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  prepared,  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Card  well,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a  careful 
report,  showing  the  defects  of  the  Department, 
as  it  was  then  organised,  and  the  alterations  which 
he  considered  were  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  that  had  considered  the  matter  in  1857 
had  never  been  carried  out,  that  the  collection  of 
maps  of  foreign  countries  was  very  incomplete,  and 
that  there  were  no  means  for  keeping  the  office 
supplied  with  information  from  abroad.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  report,  Mr  Card  well  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  question,  and,  in 
consequence  of  their  recommendations,  Wilson's 
proposals  were  practically  adopted  in  their  entirety. 
These  proposals  were  briefly  as  follows : — 

The  Department  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
Sections — 

The  Topographical  Section ; 

The  Statistical  Section. 
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The  Topographical  Section  was  to  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  maps  and  plans, 
illustrative  of  past,  and  likely  to  be  useful  in 
future  military  operations,  and  of  producing  the 
maps  required  for  military  expeditions. 

The  Statistical  Department  was  to  collect 
information  as  regards  military  matters  in  foreign 
countries,  and  to  print  and  issue  this  information 
in  such  a  form  as  would  be  useful  not  only  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  War  Office  officials, 
but  to  the  whole  army.  All  the  countries  in  the 
world  were  to  be  arranged  in  three  divisions,  over 
each  of  which  an  officer  was  to  be  placed,  who 
was  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  information  from 
each  of  the  countries  included  in  his  division. 

Wilson  also  prepared  a  complete  scheme  for 
the  classification  of  the  information  collected,  so 
as  to  make  it  readily  available  when  required. 

These  proposals  formed  the  basis  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  as  it  now  exists,  and  of  which 
Wilson  may  be  regarded  as  the  originator.  They 
were  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  been 
suggested  previously,  and  showed  his  thorough 
grasp  of  the  situation.  As  soon  as  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  received,  he  at 
once  commenced  to  reorganise  the  Topographical 
Department  on  the  lines  that  he  had  laid  down, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  carried  this  out  is 
described  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
soon  afterwards. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  Topographical  Department,  after  being 
appointed  to  it  in  1869,  I  drew  Sir  Henry  James's 
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attention  to  the  small  amount  of  authentic  informa- 
tion relating  to  foreign  armies  which  the  Depart- 
ment possessed,  though  its  collection  was  laid  down 
as  one  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  it.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Works,  and  I  was  directed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Department.  I  addressed  a 
minute  to  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  and  this  led  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Topographical  Department, 
whose  report  you  have  no  doubt  read,  and  this 
will  show  that  I  have  always  had  the  same  object 
in  view. 

"  This  object  is  to  collect  in  peace  time  such 
information  relating  to  foreign  armies  that,  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  any  country,  we  should  be 
able  at  once  to  send  to  press,  and  publish  for  the 
use  of  officers  of  our  army,  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  fullest  and  most  recent  details  concerning  the 
hostile  army :  its  composition,  organisation,  tactics, 
arms,  artillery,  dress,  equipment,  etc.,  as  well  as 
of  the  roads,  railways,  mountain  passes,  etc.,  falling 
within  the  probable  area  of  the  operations. 

"  The  information  thus  collected  would  also,  I 
think,  be  extremely  valuable  during  any  discussions 
on  army  reform  and  organisation,  in  Parliament, 
and  elsewhere,  in  time  of  peace. 

"  The  manner  in  which  I  am  trying  to  work 
out  my  scheme  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  the 
officers  of  the  Department  to  prepare  a  thoroughly 
accurate  account  of  the  armies  of  the  different 
countries  as  they  exist  at  present,  and  then,  through 
the  reports  of  military  attaches  and  others,  to  keep 
careful  notes  of  all  changes  which  may  be  intro- 
duced into  them.  There  is  not  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  Government  a  trustworthy  account 
of  any  foreign  army,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
say  that  had  any  complications  arisen  with  France 
last  year,  and  we  had  been  asked  for  information, 
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we  should  have  had  to  translate  a  German  work  on 
the  French  army  as  giving  a  better  account  of  it 
than  we  could  prepare  ourselves.  In  the  case  of 
our  going  to  war,  the  other  Departments  would 
be  fully  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  struggle,  and 
would  have  no  time  then  to  answer  questions 
about  equipment,  etc.,  and  there  should  be  a 
Department  able  to  furnish  such  general  informa- 
tion on  these  points  as  officers  in  the  field  would 
require.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  purely 
technical  details,  but  what  I  think  we  should  be 
able  to  do  is  to  give  such  information  as  every 
staff  officer  should  possess  on  taking  the  field." 

Although  a  great  step  in  advance  had  been 
made  in  the  working  of  the  Topographical  Depart- 
ment, Wilson  felt,  after  a  year's  experience,  that 
sufficient  had  not  yet  been  done  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case;  and,  in  1872,  at  the 
request  of  Mr  Cardwell,  he  submitted  a  new 
scheme,  proposing  an  extension  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  that,  to  emphasise  its  importance,  it 
should  be  placed  under  an  officer  of  high  rank. 
This  was  a  self-denying  suggestion,  as  it  would 
have  the  result  of  making  Wilson  second  in 
command  instead  of  head  of  the  Department,  but 
he  was  one  who  always  thought  more  of  the  needs 
of  the  public  service  than  of  his  own  position. 

Wilson's  new  proposals  met  with  the  approval 
of  Mr  Cardwell,  who,  in  his  speech  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Army  Estimates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  24th,  1873,  announced 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  establish  an 
Intelligence  Department  with  a  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  as  Chief,  and  to  amalgamate  with  it  the 
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"  Topographical  Department,  under  that  most  ex- 
cellent officer,  Captain  Wilson."  In  accordance 
with  this  decision  Major-General  Sir  Patrick  Mac- 
dougal  was  appointed  as  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General,  while  Captain  Wilson  continued  to  hold 
the  appointment  of  Director  under  him.  The 
general  scope  of  the  enlarged  Department  was 
defined  to  be — 

1.  The  collection  of  all  statistical  and  topo- 

graphical information  which  it  would  be 
useful  to  possess  in  the  event  of  invasion 
or  foreign  war. 

2.  The  application   of  such  information,  in 

respect  to  the  measures,  considered  and 
determined  on  during  peace,  which  should 
be  adopted  in  war,  so  that  no  delay  might 
arise  from  uncertainty  and  hesitation. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Chief  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  was  to  be  directly  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  take  his  instructions  from 
him,  and  not  from   the   Quartermaster  -  General, 
but  was  to  supply  the  latter  with  all  information 
that  he  required. 

Captain  Wilson,  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  in  May  1873,  continued  to  work  with 
great  energy  at  the  organisation  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  and,  in  the  following  January,  had  to 
make  the  arrangements  for  moving  the  office  to 
Adair  House,1  in  St  James  Square,  close  to  the 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  where  there  was  much 

1  Adair  House  has  since  been  removed,  the  site  having  been  taken 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Junior  Carlton  Club. 
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better  accommodation  than  at  Spring  Gardens, 
and  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  close 
proximity  to  the  office  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Headquarter  Staff.  In  August  another 
change  was  made,  rather  of  a  retrograde  nature, 
as  it  was  decided  that  the  Intelligence  and  Topo- 
graphical Departments  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
Quartermaster  -  General,  and  Sir  P.  Macdougal's 
title  was  altered  from  that  of  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  to  Deputy  Quartermaster- General. 

From  time  to  time  Major  Wilson  sent  in  pro- 
posals for  the  increase  of  the  Department,  and,  by 
the  end  of  1875,  the  staff  had  been  considerably 
augmented,  and  was  then  composed  of  the  Deputy 
Quartermaster  -  General,  the  Assistant  Quarter- 
master -  General  (Major  Wilson),  five  Deputy 
Assistant  Quartermasters  -  General,  besides  ten 
attached  officers.  Although  others  had  assisted  in 
the  work  of  progress,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  Wilson's  determination  to  bring  the  office 
into  a  satisfactory  condition  that  was  the  main 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  desired  result ;  and, 
when  his  term  of  six  years'  staff  service  at  the 
War  Office  came  to  an  end  on  March  31st,  1876, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  had  been 
able  to  do  effective  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  army. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  duties  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment during  the  time  that  he  was  connected 
with  it,  but  the  increase  in  the  output  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  whereas,  on  April 
1st,  1870,  when  the  Topographical  Department 
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was  separated  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  there 
was  one  officer  besides  Captain  Wilson,  one  military 
clerk,  and  thirteen  civil  assistants :  on  the  other 
hand,  before  he  left  the  War  Office,  there  were 
employed  in  the  Intelligence  Department  seven- 
teen officers,  eleven  military  clerks,  and  fourteen 
civil  assistants. 

For  his  services  at  the  War  Office  Wilson 
had  the  honour  of  being  created  a  Companion  of 
the  Bath,  a  distinction  he  greatly  valued,  as  it  was 
a  tangible  proof  that  his  hard  work  had  been 
appreciated. 

Prior  to  leaving  the  War  Office  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  a  map  of  Afghani- 
stan for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and,  after 
he  had  given  up  his  duties  at  the  Intelligence 
Department,  he  worked  upon  the  map  at  the 
India  Office  until  August  1876,  when  he  was 
selected  for  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to 
Dublin  to  take  up  this  new  appointment. 

During  the  year  spent  in  London  Wilson 
was  able  to  do  much  good  work  with  regard 
to  matters  outside  his  military  duties,  although 
indirectly  connected  with  them  in  so  far  as  they 
concerned  geography  and  exploration,  the  two 
keenest  interests  of  his  life. 

In  1869,  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the 
Topographical  Office,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  in  1872  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  that  Society, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  address  in  the  following  year 
descriptive  of  his  surveys  in  Palestine,  Jerusalem, 
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and  Sinai,  an  address  which  was  very  characteristic 
of  the  man,  as  he  said  as  little  as  he  could  about 
his  own  share  in  the  different  expeditions,  and 
gave  as  much  credit  as  possible  to  those  who 
had  assisted  him.  But  this  was  the  essence  of 
his  nature,  and  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  he 
described  the  work  done  by  others,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  passed  by  the  greater  things  that  he 
had  done  himself,  gives  an  example  that  might  be 
followed  without  disadvantage  by  other  explorers. 

In  1869  Wilson  was  selected  as  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion ;  in  1872  as  Member  of  Council  of  the  Biblical 
Archaeological  Society ;  and  in  1874  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  proposal 
for  his  election  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  was 
described  as  — 

"A  practical  astronomer  and  geographer,  and 
distinguished  for  his  literary  and  archaeological 
attainments.  Was  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the 
Oregon  Boundary  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Was  in  charge  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  exploratory  surveys 
in  Palestine,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Sinai." 

During  the  year  1874  Major  Wilson  was 
President  of  the  Geographical  section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Belfast,  and,  in  the  very 
interesting  address  with  which  he  opened  the 
session,  he  called  particular  attention  to  "the 
importance  of  the  study  of  physical  geography 
to  all  those  who  have  to  plan  or  take  part  in  a 
campaign,  and  to  the  contributions  to  geographical 
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science  that  are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  war, 
and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  war."  He  then 
went  on  to  show  how  the  study  of  geography  from 
a  military  point  of  view  had  been  neglected  in 
England,  and  how  much  more  had  been  done, 
and  was  being  done,  in  this  direction  by  foreign 
nations.  The  whole  address  was,  in  fact,  an 
expression  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  work  in  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
given  at  the  British  Association  and  not  to  an 
audience  of  British  officers. 

Another  point  upon  which  he  dealt  at  con- 
siderable length  was  with  respect  to  the  very 
indifferent  way  in  which  geography  was  taught 
in  schools  as  compared  with  the  methods  adopted 
in  other  countries,  and  he  showed  the  defects  of 
the  ordinary  school  maps  and  school  atlases  used 
in  England.  Some  improvements  have  been 
effected  since  Wilson  delivered  this  address,  but 
the  teaching  of  geography  still  remains  in  a 
condition  that  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

A  Society  to  the  work  of  which  Major  Wilson 
devoted  great  attention,  while  stationed  in  London, 
was  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  the  founda- 
tion of  which,  as  has  already  been  described,  was 
in  considerable  part  due  to  his  successful  conduct 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem  in  1864-1865. 
After  returning  from  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  1866,  he  had  become  a  Member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  and, 
although  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  regularly 
on  account  of  being  stationed  in  Scotland,  he 
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worked  zealously  for  the  Fund,  and  gave  addresses 
at  Inverness  and  other  places,  with  the  object  of 
informing  the  public  of  what  had  already  been 
done,  and  of  obtaining  donations  and  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  the  explorations. 

Wilson  was  anxious  that  a  careful  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Palestine  should  be  made  in 
the  first  instance,  as  his  experience  had  proved 
that  this  would  not  be  a  difficult  undertaking,  and 
he  considered  that  a  really  accurate  map  of  the 
country  would  form  the  best  basis  for  a  scientific 
investigation  of  its  topography,  archaeology,  etc. 

The  Committee,  however,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  decided  that  it  would 
be  best  to  continue  the  explorations  in  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Captain  Wilson, 
when  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  city ;  and,  in 
February  1867,  Lieutenant  Warren,  R.E.,1  who 
had  previously  made  an  excellent  survey  of 
Gibraltar,  was  sent  out  with  a  party  of  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  to 
carry  out  the  excavations.  The  explorations  were 
to  be  made  with  the  object  of  settling,  if  possible, 
some  much  -  disputed  points  with  reference  to 
the  real  position  of  certain  historical  sites  in 
Jerusalem.  These  included : — 

The  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Jews ;  the  site 
of  the  churches  built  by  the  Emperor  Constantine 
and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  course  of  the  three 
walls  by  which  ancient  Jerusalem  was  surrounded  ; 
the  position  of  the  gates  in  these  walls,  and  of 

1  Now  General  Sir  C.  Warren,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
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certain  important  buildings  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
and  by  Josephus. 

Warren  worked  for  three  years,  and  his  well- 
known  explorations,  both  on  the  surface,  and  more 
especially  underground,  threw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  topography  and  history  of  the  city,  and  in 
part  solved  the  questions  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  investigate,  though  some  of  these  still  remain 
in  dispute  at  the  present  time. 

Besides  his  explorations  in  Jerusalem  itself, 
Warren  did  a  good  deal  of  reconnaissance  work 
in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  added  much  to 
the  information  which  Wilson  and  Anderson  had 
collected  in  the  previous  expedition.  He  surveyed 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  considerable  area  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  river,  and  also  the  plain 
of  Philistia,  fixing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
large  number  of  places,  and  their  altitudes  above 
sea-level. 

While  Captain  Warren  was  still  in  Jerusalem, 
Captain  Wilson  and  Mr  Holland  proposed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
that  another  expedition  should  be  sent  out  to 
report  upon  the  Desert  of  the  Tih,  the  great 
desolate  region  north  of  Sinai,  through  which 
the  Israelites  had  spent  the  forty  weary  years  of 
wandering  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  and 
before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land.  This  district  lay  outside  the  area  which 
Wilson  had  surveyed  in  1868-1869,  and,  though 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  an  accurate  map  such 
as  he  had  prepared  of  Jebels  Musa  and  Serbal  and 
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the  surrounding  country,  he  was  very  anxious  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Tih  than  was  then  available.  The  Com- 
mittee concurred  in  the  proposal,  and,  fortunately, 
good  men  were  available  to  carry  out  the  work, 
as  Mr  E.  H.  Palmer,  the  eminent  Arabic  scholar, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  Sinai  survey,  and 
Mr  C.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  of  Cambridge  University, 
were  both  anxious  to  explore  the  region  in  question. 
The  Committee  granted  £400  for  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition,  to  which  the  University  added 
a  sum  of  money,  on  the  understanding  that  Mr 
Drake  would  report  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
district  reconnoitred. 

Their  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  Wilson, 
who  also  taught  the  explorers  how  to  take  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  to  make  such  purveys 
as  were  possible  during  their  tour  in  the  desert — 
knowledge  which  no  one  was  more  competent  to 
impart.  Arriving  at  Suez  in  December  1869, 
Messrs  Palmer  and  Drake  began  by  surveying  the 
Wady  Gharandel,  and  then  went  on  to  Jebel  Musa, 
which  the  former  had  visited  previously  when  work- 
ing with  the  Sinai  survey  expedition.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Ain  Hudherah,  a  point  that  had  been 
accurately  fixed  by  Captain  Wilson,  and  which 
formed  the  basis  of  their  future  work,  and  then 
across  the  desolate  country  to  the  confines  of 
Palestine,  gathering  a  mass  of  useful  information 
on  the  way. 

After  the  return  of  Captain  Warren  and 
Messrs  Palmer  and  Drake  to  London,  Wilson 
again  brought  forward  the  question  of  having  a 
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proper  survey  made  of  Western  Palestine,  and 
was  requested  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Fund  to  prepare  a  report,  showing  how  the  work 
had  best  be  done,  and  what  amount  of  money 
would  be  required  to  carry  it  out.  This  report  and 
estimate  were  accepted  by  the  Committee,  and 
it  was  then  decided  to  call  for  subscriptions  from 
the  public  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  of  £15,000, 
which  Wilson  considered  would  be  required  to 
make  a  thoroughly  effective  survey:  naturally  a 
much  more  expensive  business  than  the  recon- 
naissances which  had  already  been  executed. 

Wilson,  who  was  always  the  working  man,  was 
next  requested  to  obtain  permission  from  the  War 
Office  for  an  officer  and  some  men  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  to  be  detailed  for  the  service ;  and,  when 
this  had  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  to  recom- 
mend the  officer  to  be  employed,  and  to  draw  up 
his  instructions.  The  officer  who  was  selected, 
Captain  Stewart,  R.E.,  and  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  Sergeants  Black  and  Armstrong,  left 
England  in  October  1871  on  the  most  important 
scientific  work  of  exploration  ever  undertaken  in 
Palestine,  and,  on  landing  at  Jaffa,  at  once  com- 
menced the  survey  of  the  country.  They  were 
joined  by  Mr  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  who,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  and  previous  training  with  Mr 
Palmer,  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  survey  party. 
His  co-operation  was  all  the  more  important 
as,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  Captain 
Stewart  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  was  ordered 
to  return  to  England. 

The  object    of   the    survey,   as    embodied  in 
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the  instructions   drawn   up   by  Wilson,   were  as 
follows : — 

1.  To  obtain  an  accurate  map  of  the  country, 
showing,  in  addition  to  the  topographical  features, 
the  sites  of  all  towns,  villages,  roads,  etc. 

2.  To  collect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  native  names 
and  traditions  connected  with  the  various  places. 

3.  To  make  tentative  excavations  where  neces- 
sary. 

4.  To   make  meteorological  observations    and 
notes  on  the  geology,  botany,  and  zoology  of  the 
country  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  To  take  opportunities  of  making  excavations 
at  Jerusalem,  and  plans  and  drawings  of  interest- 
ing archaeological  remains. 

It  was  decided  to  draw  the  maps  on  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  the  same  scale  as  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

Captain  Stewart  was,  unfortunately,  too  ill  to 
return  to  Palestine,  and  was  succeeded  in  July 
1872  by  Lieutenant  Conder,1  R.E.,  whose  name 
is  now  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
survey.  During  the  interval  that  elapsed  before 
his  arrival  the  work  was  admirably  carried  on  by 
the  non  -  commissioned  officers,  Sergeants  Black 
and  Armstrong,  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  for 
many  years  the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 

In  1874  Mr  Drake  was  attacked  by  fever  and 
died,  and  his  place  on  the  survey  was  taken  by 
Lieutenant  Kitchener,2  R.E.,  who  brought  the 

1  Now  Colonel  Conder,  LL.D.,  R.E. 

a  Now  General  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  O.M.,  G.C.B. 
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work  to  a  conclusion  in  1878,  and  the  great  map 
was  lithographed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
and  published  in  1880.  It  has  proved  of  the 
greatest  value  to  Biblical  students,  and  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  topography  and 
archaeology  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  a  large  part  of  the  credit 
for  its  having  been  commenced  and  brought  to  so 
successful  a  conclusion  is  due  to  Wilson. 

When  Wilson  took  over  charge  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office  of  Ireland  in  September  1876,  he 
found  that  it  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
reorganisation  both  as  regards  the  internal  arrange- 
ments and  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  he  at 
once  began  to  introduce  the  necessary  reforms, 
as  regards  which  he  received  the  fullest  support 
from  Major-General  Cameron,  R.E.,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Reforms  are 
not  always  acceptable  to  the  people  who  are  being 
reformed,  and  at  first  there  was  some  opposition 
to  the  changes  which  he  desired  to  introduce  into 
the  working  of  the  Department;  but  his  quiet 
tact  and  unfailing  good  temper  soon  got  the  better 
of  the  difficulties,  especially  when  the  employes 
began  to  realise  his  absolute  justice  and  constant 
regard  for  the  interests  of  those  who  fulfilled  their 
duties  satisfactorily. 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  Wilson  had  much  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  use  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
a  matter  which  also  stood  in  need  of  improvement, 
and  he  was  appointed  member  of  a  Commission  to 
enquire  into  the  office  for  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
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in  Ireland,  on  which  he  was  able  to  do  much  use- 
nil  work,  and  to  introduce  advantageous  changes 
in  the  methods  adopted.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  his  character  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  business  he  was  connected  with 
he  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  his  energy,  and 
endeavoured  to  leave  it  better  than  he  had  found  it. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  SERVIAN  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin — Appointed  British  Commissioner  for  the  Servian 
Boundary— Belgrade  —  Nisch  —  Vranja — The  delimitation  of  the 
Boundary — Visit  to  Albania — Promoted  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
for  Work  in  Servia. 

THE  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878  came  to  an 
end  on  March  3rd,  1878,  when  the  Sultan  accepted 
the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  Russia,  and  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  embodying  the  arrange- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  countries,  was  signed. 

But  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  con- 
sidered that  they  should  be  consulted  with  regard 
to  so  important  an  international  question  as  the 
future  extent  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and 
a  Congress  was  assembled  at  Berlin  on  June 
13th,  1878,  to  examine  and  revise  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  especially  those  parts  of  it  which 
dealt  with  the  disposition  of  the  provinces  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  After  much  deliberation  a 
further  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by  the 
European  Powers,  including  Russia  and  Turkey, 
in  which  the  future  condition  of  these  states  was 
clearly  defined  and  their  relative  boundaries  fixed, 
so  far  as  this  could  be  done  by  description 
and  by  map.  But  this  adjustment  of  the  inter- 

94 
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state  frontiers,  although  settled  on  paper  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  required  to  be  finally  arranged 
by  marking  out  the  different  boundary  lines 
(some  of  which  were  of  a  complicated  nature)  on 
the  actual  ground.  A  number  of  international 
commissions  were  therefore  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  surveying  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  different  states,  and  to  arrange,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  points  of  dispute,  which  usually 
arise,  when  a  boundary,  as  settled  by  treaty,  has 
to  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  country. 

As  the  extent  of  boundaries  to  be  settled 
between  the  different  Balkan  states  was  very 
considerable,  and  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  work 
should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  four 
international  commissions  were  appointed,  i.e.,  for 
Bulgaria,  Eastern  Rumelia,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro ;  and  British  Commissioners  were  nominated 
to  serve  on  these,  of  whom  Major  Wilson,  who 
was  at  that  time  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
in  Ireland,  was  selected  as  one. 

No  better  appointment  could  have  been  made. 
The  experience  he  had  gained  as  a  young  officer  on 
the  North  American  Boundary  Commission,  the 
acquaintance  with  the  East,  which  he  had  acquired 
when  engaged  on  the  Palestine  and  Sinai  surveys, 
and  his  great  knowledge  of  topographical  work, 
all  made  him  exceptionally  well  suited  for  the 
duties  of  British  representative  on  a  boundary 
commission.  In  fact,  there  are  but  few  officers 
who  combine  in  themselves  more  of  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  the  position. 
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The  first  intimation  he  received  that  he  had 
been  chosen  was  in  a  telegram  from  the  Deputy 
Adjutant- General  at  the  War  Office,  informing 
him  that  he  had  been  selected  for  special  duty 
in  Turkey,  and  was  to  report  himself  in  London 
with  the  least  possible  delay;  and  a  second 
telegram,  despatched  a  few  hours  later,  stated 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  the  British 
representative  upon  the  Commission  which  was  to 
settle  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Servia,  and 
that  he  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Belgrade  to  meet 
the  other  members  of  the  International  Commission. 

His  definite  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  were  contained  in  the 
following  letter,  which  is  given  in  full,  as  it 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  duties  with  which  he 
was  charged : — 

"  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  Major 
Wilson,  R.E. 

"  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  September  24th,  1878. 

"  The  Queen  having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
appoint  you  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner 
to  take  part  in  the  demarcation  of  the  new  frontier 
assigned  to  Servia  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  I 
have  to  instruct  you  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  Belgrade,  where  the  Commissioners  of  the 
other  Powers  are  already  assembled. 

"  The  frontier,  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  settle,  is  laid  down  in  general  terms 
in  Article  XXXIV.  of  the  Treaty,  of  which  a 
copy  is  herewith  inclosed  for  your  information  and 
guidance.  The  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  Congress  at  Berlin  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  7th,  8th,  15th,  16th,  and  19th  Protocols  of 
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that  Assembly,  of  which  copies  are  also  inclosed 
herewith. 

"  You  will  observe  that  by  Article  II.  of  the 
Treaty,  the  settlement  of  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria 
is  entrusted  to  the  European  Commission  con- 
stituted under  that  Article.  Consequently,  in  the 
absence  of  any  agreement  between  the  Signatory 
Powers  to  the  contrary,  the  Commission  of  which 
you  are  a  member  is  charged  only  with  the  demar- 
cation of  that  portion  of  the  new  Servian  frontier 
which  borders  on  Turkey  proper,  leaving  to  the 
Bulgarian  Boundary  Commission  the  delimitation 
of  the  remaining  portion,  which  separates  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  Servia  from  the  new  Principality. 

"  I  transmit  to  you  further,  for  your  information 
and  guidance,  copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Sir 
L.  Simmons,  from  which  you  will  perceive  that, 
before  leaving  Berlin,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee employed  in  the  description  of  the  frontiers 
laid  down  in  the  Treaty  compared  together  the 
tracings  on  their  several  maps  with  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  Treaty.  A  certified  facsimile  copy  of 
that  portion  of  the  map,  so  compared  by  Captain 
Ardagh,  which  bears  on  it  the  tracing  of  the  new 
Servian  frontier,  has  been  prepared  for  your  use 
and  is  inclosed  herewith,  together  with  a  copy  of 
Captain  Ardagh's  Memorandum  of  what  passed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  comparison. 

"  I  have  only  further  to  observe  that  the  object 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  sending  a  Com- 
missioner to  take  part  in  the  work  before  you  has 
been  to  contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
to  a  complete  and  impartial  settlement  of  any 
questions  which  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  demar- 
cation of  the  new  frontier.  They  are  desirous  that 
a  settlement  should  be  arrived  at  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty,  which  shall  be  fair 
and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  of  such  a 
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kind  as  will  obviate  the  occurrence  in  the  future 
of  irritating  questions  of  detail. 

"  It  will  be  very  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
expedition,  that  the  Commission  should  settle 
questions  of  detail  and  of  minor  importance  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority.  In  regard  to  matters  which 
seem  to  involve  points  of  substantial  importance, 
you  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  adoption  by 
the  dissentient  members  of  such  compromise  or 
arrangement  as  may  seem  to  you  equitable  and 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Signatory 
Powers.  Should  you  find  it  impossible  to  secure 
such  an  agreement,  you  will  arrange  with  your 
colleagues  to  refer  the  matter  to  your  respective 
Governments,  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time, 
to  secure  the  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  solution  which  appears  to  you 
fair  and  desirable. 

"  I  inclose  copies  of  a  despatch  and  telegram 
from  Her  Majesty's  Representative  at  Belgrade, 
which  will  give  you  some  particulars  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  Commission.  I 
should  wish  you  to  communicate  freely  with  Mr 
Gould  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commission,  and  I  also  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that,  on  passing  through  Vienna,  you 
should  place  yourself  in  communication  with  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  that  capital,  who  may 
be  able  to  give  you  further  information  and  any 
advice  or  assistance  of  which  you  may  stand  in 
need." 

Wilson  started  for  Servia  at  once,  and  arrived 
at  Belgrade  on  September  29th,  where  Lieutenant 
J.  F.  G.  Ross l  of  Bladensburg,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  who  had  been  appointed  Assistant  British 
Commissioner,  joined  him  on  the  following  day. 

1  Now  Colonel  Sir  J.  F.  G.  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  K.C.B. 
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The  other  members  of  the  Commission  were  as 
follows : — 

Austria.     Major  Bilemek. 
France.     Consul- General  Aubaret. 
Germany.     Major  von  Alten. 
Italy.     Lieutenant-Colonel  Gola. 
Russia.     Colonel  Baron  Kaulbars. 
Servia.     Colonel  Jovanovitch. 
Turkey.     General  Yahya  Pasha. 

A  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  who  had 
all  assembled  with  the  exception  of  the  Turkish 
representative,  was  immediately  held,  and  a  discus- 
sion took  place  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  to 
be  adopted.  As  the  most  important  points  on  the 
new  boundary  line  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Vranja 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Servia,  the  Commission 
decided  to  proceed  to  Nisch,  where  the  first 
formal  meeting  was  held  on  October  22nd,  after 
the  arrival  of  Yahya  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Com- 
missioner, and  thence  to  Vranja,  in  order  to  settle 
the  new  frontier  on  the  spot. 

There  was,  naturally,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Turkish  and  Servian  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  exact  line  laid  down  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  each  wished  to  interpret  the 
text  in  the  manner  which  he  considered  would 
give  the  greatest  strategical  advantage  to  his 
own  country ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  reports 
published  in  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament 
on  the  subject  that  Wilson's  influence  and  tact 
had  a  very  important  effect  in  smoothing  down 
the  conflicting  elements,  and  in  arriving  at  a 
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solution  of  the  problems,  reasonably  satisfactory 
to  the  different  parties  concerned. 

The  marking  out  of  the  new  frontier  line  was 
proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  had  been  completed  by  the  end 
of  November,  when  the  approach  of  winter  made 
it  necessary  to  postpone  operations  until  the 
following  year.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of 
excitement  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
traversed  by  the  new  boundary,  especially  among 
those  of  Servian  nationality,  who  found  that  their 
villages  were  to  be  included  in  Albania.  Wilson 
considered  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain 
personal  information  as  regards  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  made  an  excursion  into  Albania  for  this 
purpose.  He  reported  the  result  of  his  visit  in 
the  following  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office : — 

"  Major  Wilson  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

"  VRANJA,  November  21st,  1878. 

"  MY  LORD, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  in  consequence  of  rumours  of  dis- 
turbances near  the  recently-marked  frontier,  which 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  Vranja,  I  visited 
the  village  of  Karabnik,  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the 
new  frontier  yesterday,  with  my  French  colleague 
and  Lieutenant  Ross  of  Bladensburg.  As  M. 
Aubaret  speaks  Servian,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
information  direct  from  the  villages,  and  found 
that  the  state  of  affairs  had  been  much  exaggerated. 

"  It  would  appear  that  about  ten  days  ago  some 
of  the  peasants  in  the  district  lately  occupied  by 
the  Servian  troops  left  their  homes  and  retired 
behind  the  new  frontier.  This  was  followed  by 
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something  like  a  panic  amongst  the  peasantry, 
who  withdrew  with  everything  they  could  carry 
with  them ;  on  the  14th,  Lieutenant  Ross  of 
Bladensburg  found  large  numbers  of  these  fugitives 
in  the  Davidovatz  Valley,  which  has  been  left  to 
Servia,  and  during  the  night  of  the  16th- 17th,  the 
inhabitants  of  Rakovatz  set  fire  to  their  houses 
and  fled  to  Servian  territory.  On  the  17th  the 
Turkish  troops,  about  600  infantry,  advanced,  and 
some  shots  were  fired,  apparently  by  men  who  had 
served  in  the  Servian  militia,  but  fortunately  no 
one  was  wounded. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Karabnik  we  found  that 
many  of  the  villagers  who  had  left  their  homes 
had  returned,  and  on  questioning  them  we  invari- 
ably received  the  same  answer,  that  they  were 
leaving  through  fear  of  the  Albanians,  and  that 
they  had  no  complaints  to  make  against  the  Turkish 
soldiers.  They  said  that  until  about  four  years 
ago  they  had  lived  in  harmony  with  the  Albanians 
of  the  Karpina  and  Poljanica  Planinas,  but  that 
since  that  time  there  had  been  difficulties,  and 
that,  having  fought  against  the  Turks  and  Albanians 
during  the  second  Servian  war,  they  now  feared 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  It  appears  that 
during  the  war  the  Albanians  were  either  driven 
out  of  the  Planinas  or  disarmed,  and  several  of 
their  villages  were  burnt,  probably  by  militia  raised 
in  the  recently- occupied  district ;  the  peasants  are 
now  afraid  that  the  Albanians  will  take  their 
revenge. 

"  We  heard  no  complaints  against  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  except  that  they  had  brought  no  tents, 
and  were  consequently  billeted  on  the  villagers ; 
this  arrangement  could,  however,  only  have  been 
for  a  short  time,  as  the  few  Turkish  soldiers  we 
saw  were  in  rude  huts  made  of  branches  of  trees 
thatched  with  straw,  and  the  others  had  moved  to 
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Albanian  villages  in  the  Karpina  and  Poljanica 
Planinas. 

"  On  our  return  to  Vranja,  the  Turkish  Com- 
missioner sent  a  request  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  Turkish  troops  to  bring  up  tents,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
any  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Albanians. 

"Between  500  and  600  emigrants  are  said  to 
have  passed  through  Vranja,  and  we  saw  others 
encamped  on  the  Servian  side  of  the  new  boundary, 
but  many  will  probably  return  to  their  homes. — I 
have,  etc.,  C.  W.  WILSON." 

As  soon  as  the  work  of  the  Servian  Boundary 
Commission  was  suspended  for  the  season,  Wilson 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  duties  as 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Ireland.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Lord 
Salisbury,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  tact  and  judgment  which  he  had 
shown  in  dealing  with  the  questions  which  had 
arisen  during  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  and  was  informed  that  his  proceed- 
ings were  entirely  approved.  A  tangible  proof  of 
this  approval  was  given  a  few  months  later,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
Servian  Boundary  Commission. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONSUL-GENERAL  IN   ASIA   MINOR 

The  Reforms  in  Asia  Minor — The  Military  Consuls — Appointed  Consul- 
General  of  Anatolia — Constantinople — First  tour  of  inspection — 
Brusa  —  Kutaya  —  Konia  —  Kaisariyeh  —  Sivas  —  Report  on  the 
Reforms. 

WHEN  Wilson  left  Belgrade  in  December  1878, 
he  fully  expected  to  return  in  the  following  year, 
in  order  to  complete  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  delimitation  of  the  Servian  Turkish  Boundary ; 
but,  before  the  spring  began,  he  was  called  to  fulfil 
duties  of  a  much  more  important  character. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  had  been  discussed 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  was  the  condition 
of  the  people  living  in  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  result  of  the  deliberations  was 
the  insertion  of  an  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  ARTICLE  LXI. — La  Sublime  Porte  s'engage  a 
realiser,  sans  plus  de  retard,  les  ameliorations  et 
les  reformes,  qu 'exigent  les  besoins  locaux  dans 
les  provinces  habitues  par  les  Armeniens,  et  a 
garantir  leur  securite  contre  les  Circassiens  et  les 
Kurdes.  Elle  donnera  connaissance  periodique- 
ment  des  measures  prises  a  cet  effet  aux  Puissances, 
qui  en  surveillent  Fapplication." 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  promises  made  by 
Turkey  in  this  Article  of  the  Treaty,  and  in  the 
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Convention  with  Turkey  of  June  4th,  1878,  were 
really  carried  into  effect,  it  was  determined  by  the 
British  Government  to  appoint  Military  Consuls 
in  Asia  Minor  to  watch  over  and  to  report  upon 
the  reforms  and  new  systems  of  administration 
adopted  by  the  Turkish  government  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces.  Of  these  Consuls  the  first  to  be 
appointed  was  Major  H.  Trotter,1  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  was  sent  to  Erzerum,  the  capital 
of  Armenia,  in  November  1878.  This  officer  had 
been  employed  on  the  Survey  of  India,  and  had 
accompanied  the  late  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  on  his 
mission  to  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  in  1873-1874. 
He  had  been  attached  to  the  Turkish  Army  during 
the  campaign  against  Russia  in  Asia  in  1877-1878, 
and  was  therefore  already  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Asia  Minor. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Erzerum  Major 
Trotter  travelled  through  the  district  for  which  he 
had  been  appointed  Consul,  and,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  written 
from  Diarbekr  on  December  21st,  1878,  he  pointed 
out  the  great  importance  of  appointing  additional 
British  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Major  Trotter's 
reports  showed  clearly  the  oppression  which  the 
Christians  suffered  from  the  action  of  the  Circassians 
and  the  Kurds,  and  the  feeble  efforts  made  by 
the  Turkish  authorities  to  maintain  order  in  their 
respective  districts.  It  was  then  decided  by  the 
British  Government  to  send  two  Vice-Consuls  to 

1  Now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  H,  Trotter,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
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assist  Major  Trotter  in  Armenia,  and  to  appoint 
a  Military  Consul- General  for  Anatolia,  with  four 
Vice- Consuls  to  work  under  him,  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  February  1879  Major  Wilson,  who  was 
then  in  Ireland  and  expecting  to  return  to  Servia 
for  the  Boundary  Commission  work,  received  an 
unofficial  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office,  to  the 
effect  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  selected  him  for 
the  appointment  of  Consul-General  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  asking  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  accept  the  position.  Wilson,  who  felt  that  it 
was  a  great  honour  to  be  chosen  for  this  important 
work,  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  and  came  to 
London  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
his  departure  to  the  new  sphere  of  duties,  and  to 
hand  over  the  work  of  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- 
mission to  Captain  Anderson,  Royal  Engineers, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  British 
Commissioner. 

Just  before  leaving  England  for  Constantinople, 
Wilson  received  his  letter  of  appointment  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  detailing  his  duties,  and  the 
course  of  action  to  be  followed. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  Colonel  Wilson. 

"FOREIGN  OFFICE,  April  24th,  1879. 

"  SIR,  —  The  Queen  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  you  to  be  Her  Majesty's 
Consul- General  in  Anatolia,  it  is  desirable  that 
you  should  start  for  Constantinople,  where  you 
will  be  able  to  make  arrangements  to  proceed 
to  the  scene  of  your  duties. 

"The  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
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Turkey  of  the  4th  June  last  has  given  to  this 
country  a  special  interest  in  the  good  government 
and  welfare  of  the  populations  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
whom  Her  Majesty  has  engaged,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  defend  from  foreign  annexation. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  to  the  improvement  and  success  of 
Ottoman  administration  in  these  countries  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  on 
making  the  appointment  which  has  now  been 
conferred  upon  you. 

"  Your  principal  duty,  and  that  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  assist  you,  will,  therefore,  be  to 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  population  within  your  Consular  district, 
assisting  the  Turkish  authorities  with  your  advice, 
and  with  any  information  you  may  be  able  to 
collect  of  a  nature  to  be  useful  to  them,  point- 
ing out  the  means  by  which  economy  may  be 
secured  and  the  administration  simplified  or 
rendered  more  efficient,  and  noting  and  remon- 
strating against  all  cases  of  oppression  or  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive  and  judiciary 
which  may  come  to  your  knowledge.  Where, 
in  your  judgment,  a  case  exists  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Central  Government,  you  will 
report  the  matter  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  to  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  in  order 
that  proper  representations  may  be  made  to  the 
Porte. 

"  In  many  parts  of  your  district  the  formation 
of  an  efficient  public  force  for  the  repression  of 
brigandage  is  a  primary  necessity  for  all  material 
progress.  You  should  do  your  best  to  urge  upon 
the  officials  the  importance  of  this  measure,  and 
to  encourage  all  efforts  that  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose. 

"You  have  already  been  supplied  with  copies 
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of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Porte  as  to 
the  reforms  to  be  introduced  in  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  Sultan,  in  fulfiment  of  the 
engagement  taken  by  His  Majesty  in  Article  I. 
of  the  Convention  of  the  4th  June.  It  is  intended 
that  you  should  watch  the  introduction  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Porte,  doing  what  is 
in  your  power  to  ensure  their  proper  and  faithful 
application,  and  making  any  suggestions  which 
may  occur  to  you  for  increasing  their  efficiency 
in  practice. 

"You  will  receive  from  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Embassy  all  the  information  and  assist- 
ance that  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  you, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Erzerum,  and  the 
Consular  offices  at  the  various  ports  situated  on 
the  shores  of  your  district,  will  be  instructed  to 
facilitate  your  enquiries  and  to  communicate  with 
you  on  all  matters  likely  to  interest  you,  —  I 
am,  etc.,  SALISBURY." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
Consul- General  had  no  executive  authority,  and 
that  his  functions  were  limited  to  tendering 
advice  to,  and  exercising  a  moral  influence  over 
the  Turkish  officials,  and,  in  case  his  advice  and 
influence  proved  ineffective,  to  reporting  the 
circumstance  to  the  British  Government  or  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  a  position  such 
as  this  called  for  a  display  of  the  greatest  tact 
and  the  maintenance  of  good  temper,  sometimes 
under  very  difficult  and  trying  conditions.  Wilson, 
from  his  knowledge  of  eastern  ways,  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  task  which  lay 
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before  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  carried 
out  the  duties  of  the  position  showed  that  Lord 
Salisbury  had  formed  a  correct  judgment  in 
selecting  him  for  the  post. 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  Major 
Wilson  as  Consul  -  General  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
following  officers  were  nominated  to  assist  him 
in  the  capacity  of  Military  Vice-Consuls : — Captain 
H.  Cooper,1  47th  Regiment;  Captain  J.  D,  H. 
Stewart,2  llth  Hussars;  Lieutenant  H.  Cherm- 
side,3  Royal  Engineers ;  and  Lieutenant  H.  H. 
Kitchener,4  Royal  Engineers.  At  a  later  date 
Captain  Cooper  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant 
F.  W.  Bennet,  Royal  Engineers  (now  Colonel 
F.  W.  Bennet) ;  and  Lieutenant  Kitchener  by 
Major  J.  Picton  -  Warlow  (now  Colonel  J.  P. 
Turbevill),  Madras  Staff  Corps.  Two  officers, 
Captain  E.  Clayton,5  Royal  Artillery,  and 
Captain  W.  Everett,6  33rd  Regiment,  were  also 
appointed  as  Vice- Consuls  under  Major  Trotter 
in  Armenia. 

Colonel  Wilson  arrived  at  Constantinople  early 
in  May  1879,  accompanied  by  Captain  Cooper, 
and  found,  on  reporting  himself  to  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  the  British  Ambassador,  that  the  negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  consular  appointments 
in  Asia  Minor  were  proceeding  very  slowly.  This 
was  not  surprising,  as  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers, 

i  Now  Colonel  H.  Cooper,  C.M.G. 

»  The  late  Colonel  J.  D.  H.  Stewart,  killed  on  the  Nile,  September 
18th,  1884. 

3  Now  Major-General  Sir  H.  Chermside,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

*  Now  General  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  O.M.,  G.C.B. 

5  Now  Colonel  E.  Clayton,  R.A. 

6  The  late  Colonel  Sir  W.  Everett,  K.  C.M.G. 
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notwithstanding  the  promises  made  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  and  the  Anglo  -  Turkish  Convention, 
were  not  very  pleased  at  the  idea  of  capable 
British  officers  watching  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  administration  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  was 
carried  out. 

Several  weeks  were  spent  in  discussion  at 
Constantinople,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Wilson, 
who  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  scene  of  his  future 
duties  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  June  that  he,  at  last, 
received  his  Birat,  or  authority  from  the  Sultan, 
and  was  able  to  start  for  Brusa. 

It  was  arranged  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
military  Consuls  were  to  be  distributed  in  the 
districts  of  Asia  Minor  as  follows :  —  Colonel 
Wilson's  headquarters  were  to  be  at  Sivas ; 
Captain  Cooper  at  Kaisariyeh ;  Captain  Stewart 
at  Konia;  Lieutenant  Chermside  at  Brusa,  and 
Lieutenant  Kitchener  at  Kastamuni;  while,  of 
the  Vice  -  Consuls  serving  under  Major  Trotter, 
Captain  Clayton  was  to  have  his  headquarters  at 
Van,  and  Captain  Everett  at  Erzerum. 

Instead  of  proceeding  direct  from  Constantinople 
by  the  Black  Sea  to  Samsun,  and  thence  by  road 
to  Sivas,  Wilson  decided  to  make  an  extended 
tour  through  Asia  Minor,  so  as  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country  for  which 
he  was  responsible,  before  taking  up  his  residence 
at  the  headquarters  of  his  consulate.  Accom- 
panied by  Captains  Cooper  and  Stewart,  and  by 
Messrs  Block1  and  Eyres,2  both  from  the  school 

1  Now  Sir  Adam  G.  T.  Block,  K.C.M.G. 

2  Now  Consul-General  at  Constantinople. 
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of  student  interpreters  at  Constantinople,  he  left 
Brusa  on  June  9th.  It  was  a  great  relief  to 
have  got  free  from  the  intrigues  and  difficulties  at 
Constantinople,  and  to  have  commenced  his  real 
work.  Writing  to  his  wife  from  Brusa,  he  said : — 

"CAMP  (near  BRUSA),  June  Bth,  1879. 

"  I  have  just  time  to  write  a  few  lines  from 
our  first  camp  to  say  that  we  are  all  well.  I 
have  been  busy  writing  official  letters  all  day, 
and  we  start  to-morrow  on  our  journey.  I  am 
writing  under  a  large  tree  near  a  fountain,  with 
an  assembly  of  the  Brusa  population  sitting  round 
us  hi  admiring  groups.  It  is  a  lovely  day  with 
a  fine  breeze,  and  the  view  over  the  Brusa  plain 
is  beautiful.  The  Sea  of  Marmora  was  like  glass 
when  we  crossed  from  Constantinople,  and  we  had 
a  lovely  sail  to  Mudania.  There  I  was  met  by 
the  acting  Consul  at  Brusa  with  his  dragoman, 
and  two  horsemen  from  the  Governor,  and  we 
drove  off  to  Brusa  in  state.  At  first  we  had  to 
climb  a  steep  hill  from  the  top  of  which  we  had 
a  lovely  view  of  Mount  Olympus,  with  Brusa 
nestling  among'  the  trees  at  its  foot,  and  the  rich 
plain  stretched  out  in  front.  The  distance  from 
Mudania  to  Brusa  is  about  twenty  miles,  and 
half  way  we  stopped  to  water  the  horses  and 
drink  the  inevitable  coffee.  Yesterday,  I  called 
on  Ahmed  Vefik,  the  Governor,  and  presented 
my  firman.  He  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  man 
I  had  expected  after  all  I  had  heard  of  him  in 
the  Turkish  Parliament.  He  is,  however,  more 
honest  than  the  ordinary  Turk,  and  that  is  some- 
thing in  these  degenerate  days.  I  must  try  and 
write  you  a  little  every  day,  but  the  first  few 
days  of  camp  life  are  always  trying,  until  things 
shake  into  shape." 
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The  road  from  Brusa  to  Kutaya  passes  through 
a  pretty  glen  through  which  the  stream  known 
as  the  Aksu  (white  water)  flows,  and  then  descends 
across  a  well -wooded  country  to  Ainegeul,  the 
"  Mirror  Lake,"  in  a  richly  cultivated  plain,  where 
the  party  made  their  first  halt.  From  thence 
they  marched  via  Bazarjik,  by  a  very  indifferent 
road,  to  Kutaya,  the  first  town  of  importance  on 
the  route. 

"We  left  our  camp,  and  for  two  hours  rode 
through  a  fine  pine  wood,  which  reminded  me 
much  of  the  British  Columbia  forests,  and  then 
over  open  country  to  the  great  valley,  in  which 
Kutaya  is  situated.  The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of 
a  steep  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  an  old  Byzan- 
tine fortress,  and  is  a  large  place  of  about  5,000 
inhabitants.  The  Pasha  sent  a  bimbashi  or  major 
to  meet  us  with  an  escort,  and  we  had  a  long 
procession  through  the  streets  to  the  konak  or 
governor's  residence.  There  were  many  people 
to  look  at  us,  and  curiosity  to  see  five  Englishmen 
ride  into  the  town  induced  many  of  the  inmates 
of  the  hareems  to  lift  their  lattices ;  we  noticed 
several  pretty  faces  peeping  out  and  hastily  with- 
drawn again,  whilst  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
women  stood  in  numbers  at  their  doors.  At  the 
konak  we  were  received  by  a  guard  of  honour, 
and,  passing  through  the  hall,  which  was  crowded 
with  people,  were  ushered  into  the  council 
chamber,  when  the  Pasha  and  his  council,  in- 
cluding the  kadi  and  Greek  bishop,  were  waiting 
to  receive  us.  The  Pasha  is  a  poor  wizened- 
looking  old  man,  and,  I  should  think,  bled  the 
people  pretty  freely.  After  some  talk  about  the 
country,  the  crops,  and  the  locusts,  and  going 
through  coffee  and  cigarettes,  we  took  leave  and 
went  on  to  a  place  called  Kirkagha." 
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Continuing  the  journey  south,  a  halt  of  two 
days  was  made  at  Afium-Karahissar,  where  the 
great  Byzantine  fortress  of  Acroenus,  rising  800 
feet  above  the  plains,  forms  a  marked  feature 
in  the  landscape.  All  along  the  road  were  traces 
of  the  high  state  of  civilisation,  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  fragments  of 
marble  columns,  and  many  tombs  with  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  were  passed,  and  Wilson,  with 
his  love  of  the  relics  of  antiquity,  must  have 
regretted  that  time  did  not  allow  of  his  examining 
them  fully.  From  Karahissar,  the  road  led  by 
Kassaba  and  the  Buldur  Lake,  and  by  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Pisidian  city  of  Sagalassus,  to 
Isbarta,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sanjak  of  Hamid, 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  situated  in  a 
rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  At 
Isbarta  Wilson  changed  his  course  to  north-east, 
and  travelling  by  Egirdir,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
large  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  passing  through 
Ilghin  and  Ladik,  arrived  at  Konia,  the  ancient 
Iconium,  on  June  28th. 

Konia  has  been  a  city  of  importance  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
province.  It  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  centre 
of  the  Vice-Consulate,  which  had  been  allotted  to 
Captain  Stewart,  who  left  the  party  here,  while 
Wilson  and  Cooper  went  on  to  Kaisariyeh,  which 
was  reached  on  July  12th. 

Captain  Cooper  was  left  at  Kaisariyeh,  while 
Wilson,  accompanied  by  Block,  continued  their 
journey  to  Sivas.  In  a  letter  home  he  describes 
this  part  of  the  route  in  the  following  words : — 
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"The  road  from  Kaisariyeh  was  a  complete 
change  from  what  we  had  seen  hitherto,  along  a 
series  of  valleys  clothed  with  rich  crops  of  corn, 
which  the  people  were  reaping  and  drawing.  On 
either  side  were  at  first  basaltic  rocks  and  then 
bare  treeless  hills,  sometimes  with  great  chalk  and 
limestone  cliffs,  with  every  variety  of  colouring, 
and  at  other  times,  like  the  down  country  of 
southern  England,  or  the  Yorkshire  wolds.  We 
came  for  the  first  time  upon  purely  Armenian 
villages,  with  an  Armenian  speaking  people,  who 
have  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  what  I  can 
do  for  them.  We  always  had  a  long  string  of 
complaints,  chiefly  against  the  Circassians,  who 
have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way,  and  rob  and 
commit  their  atrocities  freely.  The  poor  Turks 
suffer  also,  but  I  fancy,  if  there  is  a  choice,  the 
Circassian  robs  the  Christian  first  and  the  Turks 
second.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the 
poor  Turks  in  the  villages  is  even  worse  than  that 
of  the  Christians,  as  they  have  no  one  to  help  them, 
whilst  the  Christians  can  complain  through  the 
bishops. 

"  It  was  burning  hot  amongst  the  white  rocks 
as  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Sivas,  and, 
when  we  got  there,  we  saw  a  crowd  in  the  distance  ; 
and,  to  shorten  the  time,  we  at  last  got  the 
bimbashi  into  a  canter  and  went  off  to  meet 
them,  reaching  the  foremost  people  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  this  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
American  missionary  was  there,  the  Armenian 
clergy,  the  Greek  clergy,  and  the  principal  men 
of  the  different  Christian  communities.  The 
principal  Armenian  priest,  from  under  the  shade 
of  a  gigantic  umbrella,  made  a  long  speech,  in 
truly  eastern  style,  about  my  coming  as  the 
saviour  of  the  country,  and  giving  new  life  to 
the  oppressed  Christians,  and  prayed  that  all  kinds 
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of  blessings  might  be  showered  upon  me.  Then 
we  formed  a  procession,  the  bimbashi  and  his  men 
in  front,  then  myself  with  Block,  the  Armenian 
clergy,  and  the  American  missionary,  the  others 
following  behind.  As  we  approached  the  bridge 
the  crowd  began  to  thicken,  and,  after  crossing 
it,  we  rode  for  an  hour  through  crowds  of  people ; 
the  whole  Christian  male  population  had  turned 
out  to  meet  us,  the  bazaars  had  been  closed,  and 
I  believe  Sivas  had  never  been  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement  before. 

"  I  thought  the  time  would  never  come  to 
an  end ;  but,  at  last,  we  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  to  find  the  house-tops  and  every  point 
of  vantage  crowded  with  women  in  their  white 
shrouds.  It  was  very  picturesque,  and  a  thoroughly 
eastern  scene,  this  great  crowd  of  Christians.  My 
heart  felt  sore  when  I  thought  how  little  I  could 
do  for  them,  for  I  have  no  power  to  help  except 
by  such  moral  influence  as  my  presence  here  may 
exert.  Not  content  with  tying  my  hands,  the 
Turkish  government  have  bound  my  feet  also, 
so  that  even  if  I  would  run,  I  could  not. 

"  I  was  much  surprised  that  not  a  single  Turk 
came  to  welcome  me,  just  the  same  as  at  Kaisariyeh. 
The  Pasha  is  away  ill,  but  his  representative  ought 
to  have  come  out.  However,  I  sent  on  word  to 
say  that  I  was  going  on  straight  to  the  konak 
(governor's  house),  and  thither  I  went,  the  great 
crowd  swelling  and  thronging  the  streets  behind. 
I  was  received  by  a  guard  of  honour,  and  by  some 
of  the  officials,  evidently  hastily  called  together 
to  receive  me,  and  we  went  through  the  usual 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  when  I  rose  earlier  than 
usual,  and  told  the  Acting  Governor  that  I  was 
sorry  he  was  too  ill  to  meet  me,  which,  in  Turkish, 
is  rather  a  severe  reflection,  and  which  a  Turk 
feels  keenly.  The  effect  was  rapid,  as  he  came 
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to  the  foot  of  the  steps  with  me,  waited  until  I 
had  mounted,  and  sent  a  lot  of  soldiers  to  escort 
us  to  our  house." 

Sivas  is  an  important  town  of  more  than 
40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are 
Christians  of  different  denominations.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Vali,  or  Govern  or- General,  and 
the  centre  for  the  courts  of  justice  and  other 
branches  of  the  official  administration  of  the 
province.  It  has  been,  on  account  of  its  strategic 
position,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
since  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and, 
under  Diocletian,  was  the  capital  of  Armenia 
Minor.  The  Emperor  Justinian  rebuilt  the  walls, 
and,  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  was  the 
richest  city  of  Asia  Minor  after  Csesarea. 

Wilson,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sivas,  established 
his  headquarters  in  a  house  belonging  to  one  of 
the  leading  Armenian  inhabitants,  where  he  had 
his  residence  and  office,  and  hoisted  the  British 
flag,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Turkish,  and  delight  of 
the  Christian  population,  who  felt  that  at  last 
there  was  some  chance  of  protection  from  the 
ill  -  treatment  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
exposed.  His  journey  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Asia  Minor  had  already  given  him  a 
considerable  insight  into  the  state  of  the  country 
and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  ;  as,  at  each  halting- 
place,  he  had  interviewed  the  Turkish  officials,  and 
had  also  constantly  talked  with  the  people  them- 
selves and  heard  their  views,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  governing  class,  many  of  whom  were  princi- 
pally interested  in  making  as  much  money  as  they 
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could  while  holding  office.  He  was  therefore  able, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Sivas,  to  forward  the 
following  report1  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  giving  a  resume  of  the  impressions 
which  he  had  received,  and  making  certain  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  reforms  which  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage. 

"  Consul- General  Wilson  to  Sir  A.  H.  Layard. 

" SIVAS,  ANATOLIA,  August  6th,  1879. 

"  SIR,  —  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Excellency  that  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  the 
24th  July  last,  and  that  Captain  Stewart  took  up 
his  residence  as  Vice-Consul  at  Konia  on  the 
28th  June  and  Captain  Cooper  at  Kaisariyeh  on 
the  12th  July. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  your  Excellency  with  a 
detailed  account  of  my  journey  since  leaving  Brusa 
on  the  9th  June,  but  will  confine  myself  to  some 
remarks  on  a  few  of  the  points  which  came  under 
my  notice. 

"  Zaptiehs. — The  zaptieh  force  is  in  a  deplorable 
state ;  the  men  are  too  few  in  number,  wretchedly 
armed,  often  with  nothing  better  than  flint-lock 
muskets ;  and,  of  those  we  came  in  contact  with, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  could  be  considered 
fit  men  to  act  as  urban  or  rural  police.  In  some 
places  the  zaptiehs  were  many  months  in  arrear 
of  pay ;  in  others  they  were  the  servants  of  local 
notables  lent  to  the  government ;  and  the  villagers 
complained  much  of  their  extortion  and  oppression. 
Such  a  force  is  quite  unable  to  give  proper  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property  or  to  meet  roving 
bands  of  well-armed  Circassians  on  equal  terms. 

"  No  reform  is  more  urgently  needed  in  Anatolia 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  10  (1879),  No.  79,  p.  126. 
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than  the  formation  of  a  disciplined  corps  of  gen- 
darmerie ;  such  a  corps  to  be  efficient  should  be 
essentially  military  in  character ;  well  armed,  un- 
connected with  local  beys  or  notables,  and,  at 
first,  to  a  certain  extent,  officered  by  Europeans. 

"  Courts  of  Justice. — The  state  of  the  courts 
leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  the  councils,  though 
in  theory  elected  by  the  people,  are  really  nomin- 
ated by  the  local  government,  or  the  seats  on 
them  are  sold;  bribery  and  corruption  are  the 
rule,  not  the  exception;  retention  in  or  escape 
from  prison  is  frequently  a  matter  of  bribery ; 
there  is  a  general  complaint  that  justice  is  rarely 
executed  on  behalf  of  a  Christian  or  against  a 
Moslem ;  and  that,  though  Christian  evidence  is 
nominally  received,  little  or  no  weight  is  attached 
to  it  in  the  courts.  The  cost  of  litigation  is  so 
great  that  the  villagers  when  robbed  often  refrain 
from  bringing  the  robbery  to  the  notice  of  the 
local  authorities ;  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a 
verdict,  the  loss  of  time  involved  by  compulsory 
attendance  at  the  chief  town  of  the  kaimakamlik, 
and  the  expense  of  the  trial  sufficiently  account 
for  this. 

"  The  judges  are,  not  unfrequently,  well  - 
intentioned  men ;  but,  with  small  pay,  and  that 
too  often  in  arrear,  they  are  not  always  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  increasing  their  income 
by  accepting  bribes.  At  Nigdeh  and  Bor,  towns 
with  a  large  Christian  population,  there  were  many 
complaints  of  the  corruption  of  the  judges  and 
the  courts,  and  I  have  requested  Captain  Stewart 
to  remain  a  few  days  in  those  places  when  he  visits 
them. 

"  I  trust  that  the  changes  which  have  recently 
been  made  will  beneficially  affect  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  vilayets  ;  at  present  the  effect 
has  been  to  add  a  number  of  new  officials  to  each 
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vilayet,  who,  if  some  special  provision  be  not  made 
for  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  must  resort  to 
the  same  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  as  the 
existing  judicial  staff. 

"The  advantage  of  one  of  the  changes,  by 
which  all  control  over  the  courts  is  taken  from 
the  Vali,  or  Governor- General,  is  doubtful.  The 
Vali  was  formerly  a  protection  against  open  cor- 
ruption ;  he  could,  if  he  wished,  see  that  petitions 
were  taken  in  turn,  that  the  court  was  not  clogged 
by  cases,  and  call  in  question  unfair  decisions,  or 
punish  members  of  the  councils.  This  check  has 
been  removed,  the  judicial  is  separated  from  the 
executive,  and  the  officers  of  justice  are,  I  believe, 
to  have  their  own  corps  of  zaptiehs.  The  change 
is  likely  to  render  the  work  of  a  Consul  more 
difficult,  for  the  influence  which  he  was  formerly 
able  to  exert  through  the  Vali  is  to  a  certain 
extent  gone. 

"At  present  the  Christian  members  of  the 
councils,  from  want  of  independence  or  timidity, 
are  often  afraid  to  oppose  unjust  decisions,  and 
frequently  merely  follow  the  lead  of  the  Moslem 
members.  If  steps  could  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  members  of  the  councils  were  freely  elected 
by  the  people  a  salutary  change  would  be  effected, 
especially  if  the  elections  were  always  held  at  the 
proper  periods.  At  Sivas  no  elections  have  taken 
place  for  between  six  and  seven  years.  Bribery 
and  corruption  can  only  be  checked  by  the  regular 
payment  of  official  salaries,  and  the  growth  of 
public  opinion ;  officials  on  low  salaries,  and  six 
months  in  arrear  of  pay,  as  they  are  at  Sivas,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  remain  pure. 

"  Tenure  of  Office. — Very  few  of  the  officials 
I  met  had  been  in  office  two  years ;  a  large  pro- 
portion had  only  been  a  few  months,  and  in  one 
town,  Eregli,  there  had  been  twelve  Kaimakams 
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in  three  years.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
Mutessarifs,  Kaimakams  and  Mudirs  should  hold 
office,  during  good  behaviour,  for  a  fixed  term  of 
years  ;  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  many  of 
them  endeavour,  by  well-known  means,  to  recoup 
themselves  for  past  expenses,  and  to  make,  as 
quickly  as  they  can,  provision  for  the  future. 

"  Taxes. — The  evils  connected  with  the  system 
of  collecting  the  taxes  are  well  known ;  I  will 
only  mention  that  on  the  road  from  Kaisariyeh  to 
Sivas  the  Christian  villagers  complained  much  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  property  had  been 
assessed  for  the  verghi.  The  assessors  appear  to 
have  valued  Christian  property  too  high,  whilst 
Moslem  property  was  undervalued.  The  peasantry 
generally  complained  of  the  delay  in  collecting 
the  tithes,  and  of  the  losses  incurred  by  having 
to  leave  their  grain  on  the  ground,  and,  in  cases, 
their  fruit  on  the  trees,  till  the  collectors  came 
round. 

"  Refugees. — There  is  probably  no  other  country 
in  which  the  settlement  of  a  large  body  of  refugees, 
of  different  nationalities,  and  almost  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  could  have  been  so  quietly  and 
speedily  effected.  The  Refugee  Commissioners  in 
the  vilayets  have  had  a  most  difficult  task  to 
perform,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  they  have 
accomplished  it  well.  The  cost  of  settling  the 
refugees  has  in  some  cases  been  a  severe  tax  on 
the  people,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully 
borne.  The  only  complaints  I  heard  were  at 
Eregli,  where  the  Circassians  would  not  leave  the 
town,  and  the  people  had  for  more  than  a  year 
been  obliged  to  supply  219  persons  with  a  monthly 
allowance  of  20  piastres  (about  3s.  6d.)  and  36  Ibs. 
of  corn  each,  besides  providing  them  with  free 
quarters. 

"  Circassians. — With  the    Circassian    question 
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the  Commissioners  have  been  powerless  to  deal, 
as  the  Turkish  government  allowed  the  Circassians 
to  land  in  the  country  fully  armed,  and  there  is 
no  local  force  able  to  control  them.  It  is  hardly 
possible  not  to  feel  sympathy  for  a  physically 
fine  people,  endowed  with  many  good  qualities, 
who  have  endured  so  many  vicissitudes,  but  the 
Circassians  are  certainly,  at  present,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  insecurity  to  life  and 
property  in  the  vilayets.  In  the  Koriia  Vilayet 
the  Circassians  are  few  in  number,  and  a  light 
exhibition  of  force  would  induce  them  to  submit 
to  disarmament  and  distribution  in  the  villages 
in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  government. 

"  In  the  Vilayet  of  Sivas  the  case  is  different : 
the  Circassians  are  more  numerous,  and  in  several 
places  form  separate  communities ;  they  appear  to 
be  under  slight  control,  as  the  power  of  the  Beys 
has  been  broken,  and  the  local  government 
possesses  little  influence  over  them.  Robberies 
are  not  unfrequent  on  the  road,  and  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  has  been  created  which  has  had  an 
injurious  influence  on  trade.  This  feeling  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Circassians,  having 
powerful  protectors  in  the  councils,  are  rarely 
punished,  and  that  those  who  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  justice  have  good  reason  to  fear  their 
revenge.  The  robber  bands  are  well  known,  and 
could  be  easily  suppressed  if  the  government 
showed  itself  in  earnest ;  and,  if  the  Circassian 
Beys  were  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
their  people,  disturbances  would  soon  cease.  The 
majority  of  the  Circassians,  under  a  firm  govern- 
ment, would,  I  believe,  soon  settle  down  and  form 
a  source  of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness  to 
Turkey. 

"  Condition  of  the  Country. — The  recent  war 
has  been  a  severe  strain  upon  the  resources  of 
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the  country,  especially  in  men ;  in  some  villages 
in  the  south  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  had  been  drawn ;  in  others,  towards 
the  north,  every  man  had  been  taken,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  carried  on  by  the  old 
men,  women,  and  children.  Few  of  the  men  have 
yet  returned,  though  their  presence  has  been  much 
needed  for  getting  in  the  harvest. 

"  The  harvest  this  year  has  been  varied ;  in 
some  districts  it  has  been  abundant;  in  others, 
towards  the  south,  the  locusts  have  destroyed 
almost  everything ;  whilst  in  others  a  deficiency 
of  rain  has  caused  a  partial  failure ;  there  appeared, 
however,  to  be  nowhere  any  fear  of  scarcity.  The 
districts  affected  by  the  famine,  six  years  ago, 
have  not  yet  nearly  recovered  from  its  effects. 

"  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
quiet,  and  apparently  safe,  state  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  traversed ;  when  all  the 
circumstances,  a  complete  absence  of  regular 
troops,  and  virtually  no  police,  are  considered, 
the  small  number  of  robberies  and  acts  of  violence 
is  surprising,  and  slight  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
government  would  ensure  security  to  every  one. 

"  The  state  of  the  peasantry,  Christian  and 
Moslem,  is  nearly  everywhere  deplorable;  if 
possible,  the  burden  of  the  Moslem  is  harder  to 
bear  than  that  of  his  Christian  fellow-subject,  for 
he  has  no  one  to  appeal  to,  and  has  suffered  far 
more  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  people, 
ruined  by  the  repudiation  of  ca'ime,  have  again 
suffered  by  the  depreciation  of  copper;  they  are 
overwhelmed  with  debt  contracted  at  a  ruinous 
discount,  and  the  peasant  who  can  manage  to 
secure  for  himself  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  is 
fortunate. 

"The  most  urgent  reform  needed  by  these 
poor  people  is  relief  from  the  merciless  robbery 
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of  the  tax  collectors,  and  the  grasping  avarice  of 
the  money  -  lenders ;  such  relief  can  only  result 
from  an  earnest  effort  at  good  government,  and 
must  be  the  work  of  time. — I  have,  etc., 

"C.  W.  WILSON." 

The  Governor-General  of  Sivas,  who  had  been 
very  ill  for  some  time,  died  shortly  after  Wilson 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  town,  and  one 
of  the  first  official  ceremonies  in  which  the  latter 
took  part  was  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Pasha. 
He  and  Mr  Block  were  invited  to  attend  by  the 
son  of  the  late  Governor,  and  were  treated  as 
honoured  guests  on  the  occasion,  when  they  were 
asked  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  procession  to 
the  grave.  The  importance  of  the  position  of  the 
new  Consul- General,  who  was  dressed  in  British 
uniform,  was  thus  clearly  indicated  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Sivas. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  CIRCASSIANS 

Visit  to  the  Circassians  in  Uzun  Yaila — Description  of  the  people — 
Azizieh — The  Avshars —  A  Circassian  home — Gurun — Reception 
by  Kangal  Agha — Visit  to  Tokat  and  Araasia — Arrival  of  Abeddin 
Pasha — Winter  journey  to  Samsun. 

EVERY  day  the  people  came  in  numbers  to  the 
British  Consulate  at  Sivas,  and  petitions  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  poured  in  without  inter- 
mission, while  Wilson  felt  keenly  how  little  power 
he  had  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  things  due 
to  the  wretched  system  of  misgovernment.  He 
heard  constantly  of  the  robberies  committed  by 
the  Circassians,  and,  in  September  1879,  decided 
to  pay  a  visit  to  these  terrible  Circassians  in  their 
own  homes,  to  make  their  acquaintance  and  learn 
their  views  of  the  situation.  The  district  where 
they  lived  lay  to  the  south  of  Sivas,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  mountains,  which  start  from 
the  mountain  groups  of  the  eastern  Taurus  and, 
running  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  end  in  the 
high  plateau,  known  as  Uzun  Yaila.  His  descrip- 
tion of  this  district,  so  little  known  to  Europeans, 
is  worth  quoting  in  full : — 

"I   left  Sivas  on  September  8th  with   Block 
and  the  servants.     The  morning  was  as  bright  as 
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any  one  could  wish,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to 
leave  the  unsavoury  streets  of  Sivas  and  the 
weary  work  of  listening  to  petitions  for  redress 
from  all  manner  of  wrongs. 

"We  crossed  the  Kizil  Irmak  opposite  Sivas, 
and  entered  a  picturesque  valley,  which  in  places 
was  quite  narrow,  with  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
sparkling  white  gypsum,  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
high ;  here  and  there  narrow  glens  broke  through 
the  hills,  and  a  few  green  trees,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  white  cliffs,  marked  the  site  of 
a  village.  Gradually  as  we  ascended,  the  valley 
widened  until  we  came  out  on  a  broad  plain  with 
fine  rich  soil,  and  here  we  stopped  for  luncheon 
at  an  Armenian  village,  where  they  were  busy 
threshing  out  the  corn,  and  gathering  it  into 
sacks.  Armenian  village  houses,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  houses  on  this  high  tableland,  are  partly 
excavated  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  flat  roofs 
are  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  ground  out- 
side. This  is  convenient  in  one  way  because  it 
enables  them  to  drive  their  carts  on  to  the  top 
of  the  houses,  and,  in  this  village,  the  people  were 
threshing  out  their  corn  there.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  to  see  the  oxen  or  buffaloes  going  round 
and  round  on  the  roofs,  drawing  the  threshing 
instrument  behind  them,  on  which  was  seated  an 
Armenian  driver  with  his  goad. 

"  We  reached  our  camping  ground  at  the  little 
village  of  Karajol,  just  as  a  few  heavy  drops  of 
rain  and  black  clouds  warned  us  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  getting  under  shelter.  We  had 
barely  got  the  tents  up  when  it  poured,  thundered, 
and  lightninged  as  hard  as  it  could.  The  cook's 
fire  was  swamped,  but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  somehow  managed  to  produce  some  very  fair 
broth,  and  to  cook  some  meat. 

"  The  next  day  we  had  a  pleasant  ride,  rising 
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higher  until  we  reached  the  plain  of  Tunus,  where 
we  came  in  for  a  second  thunderstorm,  which 
caught  us  midway,  and  was  much  worse  than  the 
day  before.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
the  Turkish  village  of  Abasili,  and  pitched  our 
tents  on  good  ground,  but  a  regular  squall  with 
torrents  of  rain  came  on,  and  small  lakes  began 
to  appear  under  my  head  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  tent ;  however,  I  managed  to  keep  fairly  dry, 
and  slept  capitally. 

"Andreas,  my  German  servant,  who  has  been 
sailor,  tinker,  tailor,  and  everything  else,  came  out 
splendidly  on  this  occasion.  *  Ach,  Herr,'  he  said, 
'  what  beautiful  weather,  so  delightfully  fresh ;  if 
I  could  only  be  on  the  Black  Sea  for  half  an 
hour,'  a  wish  in  which  I  could  not  join.  The 
poor  villagers  were  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  as 
all  their  corn  was  lying  out  on  the  threshing 
grounds,  exposed  to  the  pitiless  rain,  and  there  it 
had  been  lying  for  a  couple  of  months,  waiting 
for  the  Turkish  government  to  take  the  tithe. 
I  never  saw  such  people  as  these  Turkish  peasants, 
they  take  everything  so  quietly.  I  asked  them 
what  damage  the  storm  had  done,  and  they  told 
me  that  about  £40  worth  of  wheat  had  been 
ruined.  Then  I  said :  *  When  are  they  going  to 
collect  your  tithes  ? '  and  they  replied :  *  When 
God  and  the  Sultan  wish.'  There  they  were, 
quietly  seeing  the  harvest  ruined,  without  a 
thought  of  complaint  against  the  scoundrels,  who, 
under  the  name  of  government,  grind  them 
almost  to  death. 

"  On  September  10th  the  morning  was  clear 
and  bright,  and  as  we  ascended  the  last  hill  to 
the  higher  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  we  had  some 
fine  views  of  the  rough  country  we  had  been 
clambering  through.  Thence  there  was  a  short 
descent  into  the  beautiful  country  of  new  Circassia. 
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I  was  very  curious  to  see  the  first  Circassian  village, 
and  to  visit  in  their  homes  the  people  of  whom 
I  had  been  hearing  such  terrible  stories  for  the 
last  two  months.  It  came  upon  us  quite  suddenly. 
There  was  a  turn  in  the  path,  and  we  saw  a 
collection  of  low  houses,  with  white-washed  walls 
in  the  green  valley  below.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment at  finding  the  hills  covered  with  horses,  of 
which  there  must  have  been  five  or  six  hundred 
round  the  first  village.  The  whole  scene  brought 
vividly  to  mind  the  Indian  camps  in  North  America. 

"  It  was  another  surprise,  as  we  got  close  to  the 
village,  to  find  a  bevy  of  Circassian  women  washing 
clothes  at  the  spring,  all  in  neat  and  clean  clothes, 
with  bare  arms  and  legs  like  any  Scotch  lassie,  and 
working  away  with  a  will.  Such  a  change  from 
the  dirty  bundles  of  clothes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  women  in  Armenian  and  Turkish  villages.  We 
were  well  received  by  every  one,  except  by  the 
dogs,  which  made  a  furious  charge  upon  us,  and 
could  hardly  be  kept  in  by  their  masters. 

"  We  were  now  in  New  Circassia,  the  Uzun 
Yaila  of  the  map,  a  great  part  of  it  rolling  plain 
without  a  trace  of  a  tree,  much  like  the  prairies 
in  America,  and  covered  with  a  peculiar  grass, 
almost  identical  with  the  '  bunch  grass '  of  the 
prairie.  It  is  the  finest  country  that  I  have  seen 
in  Anatolia,  and  the  Circassians  have  stocked  it 
well  with  the  horses  and  cattle  of  their  neighbours. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  arrant  thieves,  but  I  cannot 
help  liking  them.  At  any  rate  they  are  men 
with  a  superfluity  of  vigour  and  energy,  and, 
with  all  their  faults,  they  are  better  than  the 
cowardly,  intriguing  Armenians,  or  the  poor 
Turks  with  their  helpless  laisser  faire.  They 
are  wonderfully  active  both  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, and  always  ready  for  a  race,  a  hunt,  or 
any  active  exercise. 
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"As  the  day  wore  on  we  got  caught  in  our 
usual  thunderstorm,  this  time  more  than  usually 
severe,  and  the  rain  came  down  with  a  vengeance, 
regularly  flooding  the  ground,  from  which  it  had 
no  time  to  run  off.  Just  as  it  cleared,  we  rode 
into  the  large  Circassian  village  of  Kainar,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  rising  ground,  where  a  grand 
spring  starts  out  into  a  full-grown  river  from  the 
limestone  rock.  We  went  straight  on  to  the 
village  and  unloaded  the  animals  on  a  little  open 
ground  near  the  mosque  for  additional  security, 
though  I  knew  we  were  perfectly  safe  in  the 
village,  whatever  we  might  be  out  of  it.  We  soon 
had  a  crowd  round  us  of  nearly  all  the  men  and 
boys  of  the  place.  As  we  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  had  visited  the  country  we  were  naturally 
objects  of  curiosity,  but  they  were  very  civil,  lent 
a  hand  to  pitch  the  tents,  and  were  delighted  with 
our  camping  arrangements ;  there  always  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  savages  and 
roving  Englishmen. 

"I  cannot  understand  the  Circassian  type. 
Some  of  the  men  are  the  most  forbidding-looking 
gaol  -  birds  one  could  see  anywhere ;  others  are 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  jockeys,  grooms,  and 
horsy  men  which  one  sees  about  a  race-course, 
some  again  have  russet-brown  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  would  be  taken  for  English  or  Scotch  if 
dressed  in  western  clothes ;  whilst  here  and  there 
one  meets  with  the  highest  type  of  manly  beauty. 
In  one  point  all  are  alike,  that  is  in  their  build, 
which  is  quite  peculiar;  broad  shoulders,  an 
exceedingly  small  waist  and  wide  hip-bones ;  it  is 
almost  a  woman's  figure  with  the  sense  of  great 
strength  about  it,  and  the  appearance  is  heightened 
by  the  long  coat,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the 
heels,  which  is  worn  by  all,  and  is  made  of  home- 
spun wool,  prepared  by  the  women. 
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"  Then  we  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
headmen  of  the  village,  who  produced  some  good 
honey  and  bread,  and  a  very  unripe  melon  for  our 
entertainment,  and  sundry  babies  were  brought 
in  for  us  to  admire;  one  was  particularly  useful 
in  devouring  the  melon,  which  I  mistrusted  myself. 
Then  the  hodja,  or  priest,  came  with  all  his 
grievances  and  those  of  his  flock ;  how  the 
government  had  sent  them  a  lot  of  refugees 
from  Rumelia  without  any  provision  for  their 
food  and  lodging,  and  how  these  same  people, 
being  starving,  were  obliged  to  rob  in  order  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Then  we  had  a  whole  lot  of 
complaints  against  the  government  in  general,  and 
the  Kaimakam  of  Azizieh,  the  chief  town  of  this 
district,  in  particular.  There  are  always  two  sides 
to  every  question,  and  we  were  now  hearing  the 
Circassian  side. 

"  Next  morning  we  were  off  again,  and  parted 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  our  friends  of  the 
evening  before.  As  we  went  on,  the  valley  began 
to  contract,  and,  in  many  places,  there  were  rich 
meadow  lands,  on  which  were  large  herds  of  cattle, 
all  stolen  of  course,  grazing  under  charge  of  a 
Circassian.  Then  we  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Azizieh,  a  new  place  which  has  sprung  up  since 
the  Circassian  immigration.  Here  we  were  only 
two  days  from  Kaisariyeh,  and  found  a  plentiful 
supply  of  grapes  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Argaeus. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  finest  positions  for  a  town  that 
I  have  seen,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  from  which  starts 
out  a  great  spring,  which  at  first  forms  a  deep 
pool,  and  then  rushes  merrily  away  over  the  rocks  ; 
a  most  romantic  spot,  where  we  found  the  ruins  of 
an  old  Byzantine  church  and  monastery.  On  the 
hill  above  the  town  is  a  large  tumulus,  which 
probably  covers  the  remains  of  some  departed  hero 
of  times  long  gone  by ;  and,  on  a  peak  in  the 
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distance,    we    could    see    the    ruins    of    an    old 
castle. 

"  At  Azizieh  I  went  to  visit  the  prison,  and 
anything  more  horrible  I  never  saw,  even  for  a 
Turkish  prison :  a  low- vaulted  den,  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  perfectly  dark,  and 
with  no  ventilation,  except  what  came  from  a  small 
hole  in  the  roof.  Here  we  found  the  prisoners 
loaded  with  chains,  and  huddled  together  more 
like  wild  beasts  than  human  creatures.  I  was 
almost  choked  at  first  by  the  foul  air,  and  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  look  of  the  poor  wretches  as 
they  were  roused  up  by  the  flashing  of  the  lantern 
in  their  eyes. 

"  In  the  evening  we  had  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  headmen  of  the  Avshars,  whose  country  we 
were  going  to  enter  next  day,  a  people  of  Persian 
descent,  who  followed  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  their 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus  mountains  to  be  the  terror  of  their  neigh- 
bours. It  is  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since 
they  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Turks,  and, 
even  now,  they  have  a  very  bad  reputation,  send- 
ing robber-bands  as  far  as  the  road  from  Angora 
to  Yuzgat.  The  old  Bey  had,  of  course,  his 
grievances,  as  every  one  has  in  this  country,  but 
he  was  very  amiable,  and  told  us  that  we  were 
certain  of  a  hearty  welcome  amongst  his  kin. 

"  On  September  12th  we  got  into  the  forest  of 
oak,  pine,  and  cedar  trees,  which  cover  the  slopes 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  range.  It  was  a  delightful 
ride,  and,  as  we  neared  the  head  of  the  pass,  the 
scenery  was  quite  alpine,  only  wanting  the  snow. 
The  descent  on  the  other  side  was  also  very  pretty, 
and,  part  of  the  way,  the  rocks  rose  perpendicularly 
upwards  to  a  great  height.  At  last  we  came  out 
into  the  valley  of  the  river  Saris,  and  camped  close 
to  the  Avshar  village  of  Cherekderessi,  where  we 
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were  well  received,  and  soon  had  the  usual  crowd 
round  to  stare  at  us,  and  to  see  our  camping 
arrangements,  which  are  always  a  mystery  to 
these  people. 

"The  following  day  we  started  down  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Saris,  with  high  mountains, 
prettily  wooded,  rising  on  each  side,  a  bright  stream 
full  of  trout  running  beside  us,  and  a  capital  road, 
with  good  grazing  ground,  covered  with  Avshar 
flocks,  on  either  side.  We  passed  several  villages 
of  the  same  wretched  description,  and,  at  length, 
arrived  at  a  larger  village  called  Kemer,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  mound,  which  was  evidently 
once  a  Roman  station,  as  we  found  still  standing 
two  arches  of  the  old  bridge ;  and,  shortly  after 
crossing  the  river,  came  upon  traces  of  the  old 
Roman  road,  with  fallen  columns,  upon  which 
were  some  mutilated  Latin  inscriptions. 

"  The  river  here  enters  a  wild  rocky  gorge,  and 
we  had  to  climb  a  steep  hill  to  get  down  to  the 
valley  below,  which  was  well  wooded  with  oak, 
cedar,  and  fir.  At  our  halting-place,  Shahr,  the 
ancient  Comana,  we  found  a  number  of  Armenians 
had  settled,  and  such  a  mess  the  wretches  have 
made  of  the  fine  old  place.  Their  houses  are  built 
in  among  the  ruins,  and  everything  that  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed ; 
they  almost  seemed  to  have  taken  pleasure  in 
breaking  up  every  inscription  they  had  found. 

"The  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  as  the  river  forms  a  regular  letter  S, 
sweeping  round  a  bold  headland,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  Byzantine  church, 
which  the  Armenians  have  restored  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner.  The  old  town  lay  on  both  sides 
of  the  river ;  there  is  a  theatre  in  fairly  good  pre- 
servation, the  baths,  a  fine  temple  gateway,  four 
or  five  churches,  and  a  mass  of  other  ruins,  more 
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or  less  destroyed.  In  a  secluded  valley  close  by 
there  is  a  small  temple  almost  perfect,  and,  beyond 
it,  are  the  tombs  of  the  busy  people  who  once 
thronged  the  streets  of  Comana. 

"  There  are  a  great  number  of  inscriptions,  only 
a  few  of  which  I  had  time  to  copy  ;  but  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  feature  was  the  number  of 
tumuli  which  covered  the  hills.  Every  hill-top  had 
its  gigantic  cairn,  and  in  some  places,  where  there 
was  room,  I  counted  six  or  seven  tumuli  in  a  row. 
How  I  longed  to  open  one  or  two  of  these  and 
examine  their  contents,  but  my  time  was,  as  usual, 
much  occupied  in  listening  to  long  stories  of  griev- 
ances. How  this  man  had  been  robbed,  and  that 
man  ill-treated ;  and  how  the  Avshars  had  reaped 
where  they  had  not  sown,  and  had  finally  taken 
possession  of  the  Armenian  lands. 

"On  September  15th  we  started  up  the  valley 
again  by  the  road  we  came,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
we  found  the  Avshars  ploughing  the  Armenian 
lands,  and  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  it.  I  asked : 
'Whose  lands  are  you  ploughing?'  'Armenian/ 
was  the  reply,  and,  in  further  talk,  they  said: 
'  We  know  the  lands  are  Armenian,  but  we  mean 
to  keep  and  to  till  them/ 

"  I  am  afraid  the  Turkish  government  has 
little  authority  in  the  Avshar  country;  in  fact 
the  Governor  finds  it  convenient  to  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Anti  -  Taurus  mountains,  and 
only  visits  the  district,  he  is  supposed  to  take 
charge  of,  once  a  year.  The  whole  country  bears 
a  bad  character  as  a  sort  of  harbour  of  refuge  for 
all  the  murderers  and  outlawed  robbers,  just  as 
it  was  in  the  old  Byzantine  days.  However,  I 
ought  not  to  say  anything  against  them,  as  we 
were  treated  very  civilly,  though  Block  and  I 
must  have  been  the  first  Europeans  that  many  of 
them  had  ever  seen.  We  had  a  long  march  right 
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up  the  valley  of  the  Saris,  through  the  midst  of 
the  Avshars,  the  last  part  through  a  fine  cedar 
wood,  the  scent  from  which  reminded  me  of  the 
old  British  Columbian  forests,  though  the  trees 
were  mere  dwarfs  compared  with  the  giants 
there. 

"When  we  reached  the  village  of  Karabunar 
I  was  looking  about  for  a  camping-place,  when 
Andreas  came  up  with  some  wild  men,  one  of 
whom  he  introduced  as  Hassan  Agha,  a  headman 
of  the  Avshars,  who  begged  that  I  would  lodge 
with  him  for  the  night.  I  very  rarely  sleep  in 
native  houses,  but  every  one  looked  so  miserable 
and  cold  that  I  accepted,  and  oft  we  went  to 
Hassan's  house,  where  I  was  received  with  due 
ceremony  in  front  of  the  door ;  and,  after  dis- 
mounting, entered  a  rude  sort  of  porch.  Then  I 
was  invited  to  enter,  and  suddenly  plunged  into 
utter  darkness.  I  was  taken  hold  of  by  two  men, 
Hassan  Agha  and  his  cousin,  and  led  along  a  dark 
passage  for  a  few  yards,  when  we  turned  suddenly 
to  the  right,  and  I  was  half  lifted,  half  guided,  up 
some  wooden  steps  to  the  great  man's  reception- 
room,  bed-room,  and  every  other  kind  of  room. 

"  In  the  centre  was  a  sort  of  pathway  of  firmly 
trodden  earth,  on  each  side  of  which  were  laid 
carpets  for  sitting  or  sleeping  upon.  Besides  these 
were  great  cedar  trunk  pillars  holding  up  the  roof, 
and  then  again  two  other  aisles,  or  passages,  as 
bed  -  rooms.  Light  came  in  through  two  tiny 
openings,  and,  at  the  end,  was  a  gigantic  fire-place 
with  a  couple  of  blazing  logs  in  it,  a  welcome  sight 
on  a  chilly  evening. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  my  eyes  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  half  light,  and  I  was  able  to  examine 
this  wonderful  dwelling,  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
comfortable  resting-place,  though  the  fleas  were 
both  numerous  and  hungry.  Beyond  this  room, 
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in  which  the  whole  family  lived,  the  passage  led 
into  a  large  underground  stable,  in  which  the 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  housed.  For 
three  months  in  the  year  these  people  are  shut 
up  by  deep  snow,  which  all  but  covers  in  the 
faces  of  their  houses  ;  and  you  can  imagine  what  an 
atmosphere  there  must  be  inside.  The  sheep  some- 
times amount  to  several  hundreds,  with  perhaps 
a  dozen  horses,  and  double  that  number  of  oxen. 
What  a  happy  family  to  be  a  member  of! 

"We  rose  early  the  next  morning  and,  after 
following  the  Saris  river  to  its  head,  crossed  some 
rough  ground,  with  fine  rock  scenery,  to  the  higher 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  As  we  rose  to  the  top  of 
the  last  ridge  the  view  was  very  striking.  We 
were  just  at  the  point  where  the  Anti- Taurus 
mountains  commenced,  and  could  see  the  long 
line  of  peaks  stretching  away  to  the  southward ; 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  mountains  near  Bostan. 
We  camped  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Teka- 
rakhba,  near  some  springs,  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  that 
runs  down  through  Gurun,  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  great  river  of  Assyria. 

"  On  the  following  day  we  got  out  again  on  the 
treeless  plateau,  and  the  journey  was  uninteresting 
until  we  reached  the  tremendous  gash,  cut  by  the 
Tokhma  river,  and  saw  the  long  straggling  town 
of  Gurun,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  below 
us.  It  was  a  curious  sight.  The  barren  plateau 
above ;  then  the  almost  precipitous  cliffs  of  white 
glittering  rock,  the  great  defile  winding  snake-like 
to  the  south,  with  its  bed  filled  with  brilliant  green 
vegetation,  every  yard  of  ground  for  about  four 
miles  occupied  by  gardens  and  scattered  houses ; 
and  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  river,  throwing 
back  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  dazzling  splendour. 

"  The  descent  was  very  steep,  and  Block  and  I 
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dismounted  to  walk  down.  We  had  got  a  good 
way  in  front  of  the  horses,  and,  as  we  neared  the 
town,  had  an  amusing  incident ;  we  met  four  horse- 
men and  a  couple  of  men  on  foot,  racing  up  the 
hill  at  full  speed,  and  as  they  came  up  to  us,  they 
shouted :  *  Out  of  the  way !  out  of  the  way !  We 
are  going  to  meet  the  English  Pasha ! '  We  let 
them  pass,  and  they  did  not  find  out  their  mistake 
until  they  met  the  grooms.  Then  they  came  tear- 
ing back,  and  you  can  imagine  how  we  enjoyed  the 
joke  when  they  jumped  off  their  horses,  proclaimed 
themselves  our  slaves,  and  salaamed  in  the  usual 
eastern  manner.  They  could  not  realise  the  fact 
that  we  could  walk,  having  always  seen  Pashas 
lifted  on  and  off  their  horses,  and  surrounded  by 
attendants. 

"  One  of  them  had  a  letter  from  the  Armenian 
bishop,  inviting  me  to  stay  at  his  house,  but  I 
preferred  to  be  independent,  and  we  pitched  our 
tents  on  some  lovely  turf  under  the  shade  of 
mulberry  trees.  Before  the  tents  were  up  visitors 
began  to  arrive :  the  Armenian  bishop,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Armenian  priests,  the  Protestants,  some 
Turks,  and  the  Governor  (a  Circassian),  with  his 
followers.  Then  we  had  to  go  and  return  all  the 
visits,  and,  by  the  time  we  returned  to  camp,  it 
was  quite  dark. 

"We  remained  at  Gurun  on  September  19th, 
and,  in  the  morning,  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
town,  where  the  river  issues  out  through  a  gorge, 
not  more  than  six  feet  wide,  into  a  pool,  and  then 
runs  off  through  the  gardens.  The  rocks  rose  up 
straight  for  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  and  com- 
pletely barred  all  further  passage.  Here,  on  the 
face  of  the  rock,  I  found  two  Hamathite  inscrip- 
tions, unfortunately  so  much  worn  by  the  weather, 
that  only  a  small  portion  could  be  copied.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  find  them  here,  as  no  one  was 
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aware  that  the  Hittite  kingdom  had  extended  so 
far  to  the  north  ;  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they 
had  worked  their  way  up  the  valley  from  the  south, 
and,  arriving  at  this  gigantic  barrier,  had  looked 
upon  it  as  the  end  of  all  things,  without  venturing 
on  to  the  high  plateau  above. 

"  On  our  way  back  we  turned  into  the  Protestant 
school,  where  about  sixty  ragged  little  urchins  were 
being  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  Americans 
are  certainly  doing  a  good  work  here,  and,  what 
is  more,  they  have  forced  the  Armenians,  for  very 
shame,  to  open  schools  themselves ;  but  it  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean.  People  in  England 
do  not  realise  that  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion here  is  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilisation 
than  the  Zulus  or  the  North  American  Indians ; 
yet  such  is  really  the  case. 

"  The  next  morning,  September  20th,  when  we 
were  about  to  start,  our  guard  appeared,  and  I  could 
hardly  help  roaring  with  laughter,  as  it  consisted  of 
one  man,  armed  with  a  sword,  and  with  an  old 
flint  musket,  so  venerable  in  appearance,  that  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  be  anywhere  within 
twenty  yards  when  it  was  fired.  With  such  men, 
the  Turkish  government  expects  to  keep  order 
amongst  Circassians  and  robbers,  armed  with 
revolvers  and  breech-loading  rifles. 

"  We  climbed  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  to 
the  plateau  above,  and  then  went  on  across  pretty 
level  ground,  until  we  got  to  a  most  quaint  passage 
through  some  rocks  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  we 
stopped  to  lunch.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the 
unfortunate  zaptieh's  face  when  I  sent  the  baggage 
mules  on  without  his  protection  through  what  he 
said  was  the  worst  part  of  the  road.  After  luncheon 
we  descended  a  very  steep  hill,  and  got  into  some 
rough,  rocky  ground,  just  the  place  for  robbers  to 
make  an  attack  on  a  train  of  mules  or  an  unwary 
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traveller;  and  we  certainly  saw  some  rascally- 
looking  fellows,  which  indeed  is  very  usual.  The 
truth  is  that  there  are  no  organised  robber-bands 
as  there  are  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece ;  and  all  the 
robberies  here,  and  there  are  some  every  day,  are 
committed  by  parties  of  two,  three,  or  at  most  four 
men,  who  rob  any  person  who,  they  think,  will 
not  resist.  Of  course  every  movement  of  mine  is 
known  throughout  the  country,  and  the  people 
know  that  Block,  I,  and  our  servants  are  well- 
armed,  and  would  use  our  arms  if  attacked.  So 
they  let  us  alone,  and  take  to  more  easy  game,  and 
I  never  have  the  slightest  fear  of  being  molested. 

"  After  passing  through  the  rocky  hills  we  got 
out  again  on  the  higher  plateau,  and  reached  the 
Armenian  village  of  Manjilik  just  before  sunset. 
Here  we  had  the  usual  stories  of  robbery  and  all 
kinds  of  troubles,  and  the  wretched  villagers  were 
even  afraid  to  drive  their  flocks  to  pasture  for  fear 
of  the  thieves,  especially  of  some  Persian  robbers, 
who  had  settled  down  not  far  from  them. 

"  The  next  morning  we  went,  after  breakfast,  to 
see  the  church  and  monastery  of  Manjilik;  the 
former  is  a  small  but  very  old  cruciform  church, 
and  from  it  the  bishop,  whom  we  met  at  Gurun, 
takes  his  title.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  our 
visit  the  weather  had  cleared  up  a  little,  and  we 
started  for  Kangal  over  the  level  plateau.  Here 
we  were  royally  entertained  by  Kangal  Agha, 
who  owns  much  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whom  I  had  known  at  Sivas.  When  in  the 
country  he  lives  in  the  regular  patriarchal  way ; 
his  house  is  open  to  all,  and  every  day  more  than 
a  hundred  people  are  fed  at  his  table.  The  Agha 
is  a  most  perfect  host,  and  his  hospitality  is  very 
different  from  that  offered  by  the  Armenians. 

"  I  was  met  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  and, 
on  dismounting  at  the  door,  was  led  by  the  Agha, 
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who  held  my  hand  in  Turkish  fashion,  to  the  best 
room,  and  deposited  in  the  seat  of  honour.  Then 
sherbet,  coffee,  and  cigarettes  were  produced,  and 
a  short  talk  followed,  after  which  the  Agha  got 
up  and  said  to  me ;  '  You  are  tired  and  want  rest ; 
my  house  and  servants  are  at  your  disposal ; '  and 
the  old  gentleman  vanished,  and  we  were  left  to 
ourselves.  A  servant  came  to  ask  when  we  would 
like  to  have  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  we  were  as 
undisturbed  as  if  we  had  been  in  our  own  home. 
Before  eating,  Block  went  to  the  old  gentleman 
to  ask  him  to  join  in  our  meals ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  joined  us  even  then. 

"  The  rooms,  towels,  and  everything  were  beauti- 
fully clean  for  this  part  of  the  world,  and  a  new 
mattress  and  scrupulously  clean  linen  were  pro- 
vided for  my  bed,  as  I  was  not  allowed  to  use  my 
own.  How  different  from  the  usual  hospitality  of 
Christians ! 

"  At  their  houses  you  are  shown  into  a  room, 
the  couches  of  which  are  so  dirty  that  you  hardly 
like  to  sit  down,  and,  if  you  have  curious  eyes, 
you  see  ends  of  cigarettes  swept  into  corners, 
and  shelves  of  cupboards  filled  with  all  manner 
of  filth,  half  emptied  basins,  half  rotten  fruit, 
dirty  rags,  and  all  kind  of  abominations.  Then 
you  are  scarcely  seated  before  all  the  male 
members  of  the  family  come  in,  each  presenting 
a  cold,  clammy,  unwashed  hand  to  be  shaken, 
and  sitting  down  to  stare  at  you,  until  you  have 
to  turn  them  out  unceremoniously.  Then  all  the 
Christians  who  happen  to  know  your  host  come 
trooping  in,  in  different  stages  of  dirtiness,  each 
with  a  hand  to  be  shaken. 

"  From  the  time  of  your  arrival  to  your  departure 
you  are  never  left  alone ;  people  have  even  come 
to  see  how  I  looked  in  bed.  Then,  at  meal  time, 
a  table  is  brought  in,  a  dirty  cloth  thrown  over  it, 
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and,  whether  you  wish  it  or  not,  you  have  two 
or  three  Armenians  to  dine  with  you,  generally 
emitting  the  peculiar  odour  of  sanctity  which 
arises  from  much  dirt  and  little  water.  Such  is 
supposed  to  be  the  superior  civilisation  of  the 
Christian  in  the  East.  The  only  really  good 
Christian  host  I  have  stopped  with  was  old  Artin 
Agha,  who  received  us  on  our  arrival  at  Sivas. 

"We  left  Kangal  on  September  22nd,  and, 
rising  to  the  highest  point  of  the  plateau,  6,200 
feet  above  the  sea,  crossed  again  to  the  waters  of 
the  Kizil  Irmak,  and  descended  to  the  Armenian 
village  of  Ulash.  Some  of  the  views,  especially 
that  from  the  highest  point,  were  very  fine,  and 
we  had  a  delightful  day  after  the  torrents  of  rain 
which  had  fallen  the  previous  afternoon  at  Kangal. 

"  The  following  day  we  rode  into  Sivas,  only 
stopping  to  look  at  the  salt-pans,  where  salt  is 
made  from  a  large  salt-water  spring.  The  view  of 
Sivas  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  very  striking, 
and  we  felt  a  sensible  difference  in  the  climate  as 
we  descended  into  the  valley.  There  had  been  no 
rain  at  Sivas,  but  the  Kizil  Irmak  was  swollen, 
and  coloured  a  bright  brick  red  with  the  deposit 
it  had  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  fully 
earning  its  name  of  the  '  Red  River.' ' 

After  returning  from  his  tour  in  the  Circassian 
district,  Wilson  remained  in  Sivas  for  a  few  days, 
attending  to  his  official  duties.  Here  he  heard 
that  the  new  Vali,  or  Governor  -  General,  had 
been  appointed,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  early 
in  October.  This  official,  Abeddin  Bey  by  name, 
who  had  held  the  appointment  of  Commissioner 
of  Reforms  for  the  Vilayets  of  Diarbekr  and 
Kharput,  was  of  Albanian  descent,  young  and 
well  educated,  and  in  many  ways  one  of  the  best 
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type  of  the  Turkish  government  official.  The 
fact  that  such  a  man  was  nominated  to  the 
important  post  at  Sivas  gave  some  hope  that  the 
Turkish  authorities  at  Constantinople  proposed  to 
introduce  reforms  in  Anatolia. 

As  a  fortnight  was  to  elapse  before  Abeddin 
Bey  took  up  his  new  duties  at  Sivas,  Wilson 
decided  to  employ  the  interval  in  making  a  tour 
to  the  important  towns  of  Tokat  and  Amasia, 
lying  to  the  north-west  of  Sivas,  which  he  had 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting. 

"  We  left  Sivas  on  September  25th,  and  soon 
climbed  out  of  the  deep  valley  to  the  bare  flat 
plateau,  over  which  we  travelled  for  three  hours, 
and  reached  a  more  broken  country  with  a  few 
stunted  bushes  growing  on  the  hills.  There  we 
descended  to  a  pretty  valley,  with  a  fine  stream 
on  which  were  numbers  of  wild  duck.  During 
the  day  we  had  some  sharp  showers,  and,  in  the 
evening,  when  we  reached  Kargin,  thick  rain  came 
on,  and  it  was  raw  and  chilly. 

"  We  had  intended  to  ascend  the  Yildiz  Dagh, 
or  '  Star  Mountain '  next  day,  and  we  went  to 
the  village  of  Sarilar  at  its  foot ;  but  the  mist 
came  down  thicker  and  thicker,  and  we  had  to 
give  the  excursion  up,  much  to  my  disappointment, 
as  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  ruins  on  the  top, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  castle,  in 
which  King  Mithridates  kept  his  treasures.  We 
waited  about  four  hours  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  villagers,  who,  of  course,  had  their  troubles  to 
talk  over,  and  we  had  a  small  court  about  some 
sheep,  which  were  stolen  from  one  of  the  refugees 
from  Kars.  The  villagers  were  much  ashamed 
about  this,  as  it  is  a  most  unusual  thing  for  a 
stranger,  staying  in  a  Turkish  village,  to  be  robbed. 
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"Then  we  went  on  our  way,  riding  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  into  one  of  which  1  nearly 
went  bodily,  and,  after  a  wet  ride,  reached  our 
camp,  near  the  Greek  village  of  Avviran,  which 
lies  in  a  pretty  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Chamli 
Bel  mountains.  There  is  no  other  Christian 
village  near,  and  the  people  have  a  hard  time 
with  Circassians,  Kurds,  and  Turks.  Just  in  the 
gloaming,  we  heard  a  voice  shouting  out  from 
the  hills,  and  presently  in  ran  a  man,  who  had 
formed  part  of  a  caravan,  which  had  been  way- 
laid in  the  pass  to  Tokat.  The  men  had  been 
bound  and  left  on  the  ground,  and  the  animals, 
with  all  on  them,  had  been  driven  off. 

"The  following  morning  we  started  in  a  wet 
mist,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold  as  we  wound  our  way 
up  the  Chamli  Bel  mountains ;  but,  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  top,  the  sun  had  driven  off  the 
mist,  and  it  turned  out  a  delightful  day.  Directly 
we  crossed  the  summit  the  change  was  magical, 
and  we  felt,  at  once,  that  we  were  within  the 
influence  of  the  moist  winds  from  the  Black  Sea. 
The  whole  mountain  side  was  covered  with  the 
most  luxurious  vegetation,  and  all  the  trees  at 
this  altitude,  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  were  in 
their  full  autumnal  splendour.  It  was  a  great 
change  from  the  bare  hills  of  Sivas,  or  from  the 
cedar  forests  of  the  Anti-Taurus. 

"Then  began  our  descent  from  the  inland 
plateau,  plunging  down  into  the  thickly-wooded 
ravine,  where  all  the  robberies  are  committed. 
The  robbers  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  place, 
for  on  each  side  of  the  road  there  is  thick  wood, 
and  the  road  winds  in  such  a  way  that,  when  they 
cut  into  the  middle  of  a  caravan,  the  people 
in  front  cannot  get  back  to  help  those  behind. 
We  passed  some  rough-looking  people,  and  some 
Circassians,  who,  I  daresay,  were  seeking  whom 
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they  might  devour ;  but  we  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
on  our  mules,  and  had  no  sort  of  adventure. 

"  After  leaving  the  wood  we  got  out  on  a  sort  of 
terrace,  and  then  went  down  a  very  steep  and  long 
hill  to  Tokat,  which  is  nearly  4,000  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  town  is  prettily  situated 
in  a  valley,  and  almost  buried  in  gardens.  On 
the  mountains  autumn  tints  had  already  set  in,  but 
here  everything  was  the  richest  green,  amongst 
which  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  houses  looked 
very  picturesque.  The  apple  and  quince  trees  were 
loaded  with  golden  fruit,  and,  from  the  trellised 
vines  still  hung  bunches  of  luscious  grapes.  Many 
of  the  gardens  were  planted  with  tobacco,  which 
was  just  being  gathered,  and  also  with  numbers  of 
patches  of  Indian  corn ;  melons,  sweet  and  water, 
and  other  kinds  of  fruit  were  in  profusion. 

"The  town  was  delightful  and  thoroughly 
oriental ;  narrow  ill  -  paved  streets,  with  upper 
stories  projecting  half  over  the  roadway,  water 
sellers,  fruit  sellers,  and  all  the  motley  throng, 
which  fills  the  streets  of  an  eastern  town.  Every- 
thing was  so  different  from  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  interior  plateau,  where  the  houses  are  built 
low  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  cold,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  little  better  than  mud  hovels,  often 
half  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

"We  were  put  up  by  one  of  the  leading 
Armenians,  in  a  large  house,  with  many  fleas 
and  much  dirt,  and  there  remained  over  Sunday, 
September  28th.  In  the  courtyard  were  ranged 
a  number  of  enormous  amphora?  for  wine,  regular 
Ali  Baba  jars,  and,  as  I  went  out  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  I  half  expected  to  see  one  of  the  forty 
thieves  jump  up  from  the  mouth  of  a  jar. 

"  On  Sunday  morning  we  went  up  to  the  fine 
old  Byzantine  castle  above  the  town.  It  is  a 
pretty  stiff  climb,  but  we  were  well  rewarded  by 
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the  beautiful  view  over  the  town  and  its  gardens. 
We  had  some  trouble  in  finding  our  way  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and,  at  one  point,  where  we 
were  fairly  puzzled,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place :  *  Which  is  the  way  to  the  castle  ? '  Answer, 
in  a  tone  of  astonishment:  'The  castle?'  We 
replied :  '  Yes,  the  castle,  which  is  the  road  ? '  No 
answer.  '  Well,  cannot  you  tell  us  the  way  to  the 
castle  ? ' 

"No  answer,  but  a  remark  was  made  to  the 
crowd,  which  had  assembled,  half  in  astonishment 
and  half  in  a  sort  of  admiration :  '  They  are  going 
to  the  castle ! '  Very  few  of  the  Tokat  people  have, 
I  expect,  ever  climbed  the  hill,  and  the  idea  that 
the  English  Pasha  was  going  to  do  it  on  a  warm 
morning  was  too  much  for  them.  However,  at 
last,  two  or  three  boys  went  with  us,  and  we  saw 
the  whole  of  it. 

"The  most  curious  features  are  the  entrance, 
which  is  by  a  low  tunnel  cut  in  the  rock,  and  a 
passage,  now  half  filled  up,  which  was  also  cut 
through  the  rock  from  the  lower  part  of  the  castle 
to  the  town  below.  The  flight  of  steps  in  this  was 
partly  broken,  and  the  rock  was  slippery ;  so,  as 
we  had  brought  no  lights,  we  did  not  venture 
down  into  the  darkness.  When  we  returned  to 
camp  there  was  a  regular  levee  of  visitors,  all  with 
some  complaint  of  robbery  or  peculation. 

"  On  September  29th  we  left  Tokat  early,  and 
travelled  to  Turkhal,  down  the  valley  of  the  Iris 
river,  now  called  the  Yeshil  Irmak,  which  here 
expands  into  a  plain.  It  was  a  pretty  ride,  but  it 
was  sad  to  see  such  rich  ground  lying  waste, 
while  the  refugees  are  sent  to  the  inland  plateau. 

"  Turkhal  is  well  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iris,  surrounded  by  gardens  on  every  side,  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill,  upon  which  are  the  remains  of 
a  castle.  The  river  runs  between  steep  banks,  and 
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all  the  water  used  for  irrigation  is  raised  by  gigantic 
water-wheels,  which  give  out  the  most  wild  weird 
creaking  sounds  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The 
Governor  of  Turkhal  is  a  Circassian  Bey,  who 
came  out  to  meet  me  and  was  very  civil. 

"  The  following  morning  I  visited  the  castle, 
and  then  rode  down  the  valley  of  the  Iris  through 
rich  vegetation,  which  must  make  it  in  summer 
a  very  hotbed  of  fever.  The  whole  day's  ride 
after  leaving  the  Iris,  was  very  pleasant,  and,  at 
one  point,  the  road  passed  through  a  narrow 
passage  between  high  rocks,  which  I  could  almost 
touch  with  outstretched  hands  on  either  side.  We 
camped  at  a  place  called  Yeni-bazar  Khan,  and 
here  I  met  a  dragoman,  whom  1  have  been  obliged 
to  engage  for  the  ever  increasing  work.  He  is  a 
nice  young  fellow,  an  Armenian  of  good  family, 
Garabed  Tchetchian  by  name,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated at  Robert's  College,  the  American  estab- 
lishment at  Constantinople  for  giving  a  higher 
education  to  natives. 

"  On  October  1st  I  went  on  to  Amasia,  passing 
over  a  steep  rough  hill,  before  descending  again 
to  the  Iris  valley,  which  was  here  entirely  filled 
with  gardens.  Amasia,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo, 
was  by  far  the  most  picturesque  place  I  had  yet 
seen  in  Asia  Minor.  The  town  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliffs,  on  one 
of  which,  towering  up  into  the  sky,  is  the  castle 
of  Mithridates,  who  held  his  own  so  long  against 
the  Romans  in  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
There,  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  are  the  rock-hewn 
tombs  of  the  old  kings  of  Pontus,  reached  by 
galleries  cut  in  the  rock,  and,  at  the  foot  of  all 
rushes  the  river,  bordered  with  houses  and  gardens. 

"  We  were  put  up  by  Mr  Krug,  the  German 
Consul,  a  Swiss  gentleman  from  Basle,  who  has  a 
large  flour  mill,  and  is  just  starting  a  manufacture 
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of  lucifer  matches.  He  has  quite  a  colony  of 
German  workmen,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  hear 
the  old  homely  language,  and  see  the  energy  with 
which  they  worked.  No  less  pleasant  was  it  to 
be  shown  into  a  real  Swiss  bedroom,  scrupulously 
clean,  with  the  whitest  of  linen  on  the  beds. 
Mrs  Krug  has  a  piano,  and  they  have  all  kinds 
of  European  comforts,  furniture,  etc.,  such  as 
could  not  be  carried  over  the  roads  to  Sivas. 

"  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  lots  of  com- 
plaints. Circassian  men,  women,  and  children, 
crowded  into  a  wretched  prison,  and  a  poor  woman 
confined  in  the  midst  of  them  without  any  attend- 
ance; Christian  villages  being  plundered  by 
Circassians ;  robbery  and  murder  everywhere :  a 
perfect  pandemonium.  You  can  imagine  how 
bad  it  must  be  when  an  old  Turk  exclaimed : 
'  If  England  or  Russia  would  come  here,  and 
deliver  us  from  this  misery,  I  would  gladly  let 
them  ride  over  my  body ! ' 

"  A  stray  Frenchman  at  Amasia  had  a  quaint 
story  to  relate.  For  some  reason  or  other  some 
of  the  more  bigoted  Turks  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  him,  and  they  got  up  a  tale  that  he  was  a 
magician,  who  had  control  over  the  rain,  and 
exercised  it  by  means  of  a  pig's  head,  an  object 
hateful  to  all  followers  of  Islam.  The  French- 
man was  called  before  the  court,  and,  of  course, 
denied  the  story ;  then  false  witnesses  appeared, 
who  swore  that  it  was  true,  that  the  pig's  head 
was  buried  on  a  certain  hill,  and  that  rain  fell 
only  when  it  squeaked.  A  body  of  elders  were 
sent  in  search  of  the  head  of  the  hateful  animal, 
and,  of  course,  found  it,  where  it  had  previously 
been  placed  by  the  false  witnesses.  The  head 
was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  town  and  carried 
to  the  council  chamber,  where  it  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  imprisonment  in  chains. 
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"  Meantime  the  Frenchman,  not  knowing  what 
was  going  on,  went  into  the  streets,  when  a  tumult 
arose,  and  the  people  were  going  to  kill  him,  when 
he  was  saved  by  Mr  Krug's  pluck  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  pig's  head  was  placed  in  prison  with 
the  other  prisoners,  and  heavy  chains  were  riveted 
to  it;  and  then  a  guard,  under  a  captain,  was 
set  over  it,  to  report  when  it  squeaked.  The 
decree  ordering  the  imprisonment  was  signed  and 
sealed  by  all  the  members  of  the  court,  including 
two  Armenian  Christians.  The  whole  affair  formed 
the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  correspondence,  and 
Mr  Krug  was  thanked  by  the  French  government 
for  his  conduct,  so  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

"  The  next  day  we  had  a  delightful  ride  up  the 
Iris  valley,  amidst  gardens,  and  some  magnificent 
rock  scenery,  and  then  crossed  a  high  mountain 
to  Zilleh,  the  scene  of  Julius  Csesar's  famous 
victory  over  Pharnaces  II.,  the  news  of  which  he 
sent  to  Rome  in  the  still  more  famous  despatch, 
'Veni,  Vidi,  Vici.' 

"  The  town  is  prettily  situated  in  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  the  houses  are  gathered 
round  the  foot  of  a  small  isolated  hill,  upon  which 
stood  the  palace  of  Semiramis.  The  top  is  now 
occupied  by  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  in 
which  we  found  another  of  the  curious  passages 
cut  in  the  rock  which  the  old  people  of  Pontus 
seem  to  have  been  so  fond  of  making.  From 
Zilleh  we  made  three  marches  to  Sivas,  and 
uncommonly  cold  we  found  it  at  night  on  the 
high  plateau." 


Wilson  arrived  at  Sivas  on  October  5th,  and 
sent  a  despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Layard,  describing 
his  tours  in  the  Caucasian  country  of  Uzun  Yaila, 
and  in  the  mountainous  districts  between  Sivas 
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and  Amasia.  The  despatch1  contained  much  of 
the  information  already  given  in  his  letter  above, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  quote  it  in 
extenso,  but  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  some  para- 
graphs, in  which  he  sums  up  shortly  the  reasons 
for  the  state  of  anarchy  from  which  the  country 
suffered. 

"  SIVAS,  October  7th,  1879. 

"  The  causes  of  the  universal  disorder  are  not 
far  to  seek.  The  first  is  the  insufficiency  and 
inefficiency  of  the  zaptieh  force.  In  one  Kaima- 
kamlik,  as  large  as  some  English  counties,  there 
are  only  three,  in  another  only  four  ;  and  these 
men  are,  for  the  most  part,  armed  with  flint-lock 
muskets  of  such  antiquated  pattern  that  they 
would  raise  a  smile  if  seen  in  a  museum  of  ancient 
arms.  No  one  can  expect  these  zaptiehs,  many 
of  whom  have  to  support  a  family  and  keep  a 
horse  on  140  piastres  (about  24s.)  a  month,  several 
months  in  arrear,  to  arrest  men  armed  with  breech- 
loaders and  revolvers,  knowing  as  they  do  that 
if  they  were  killed  their  families  would  be  utterly 
neglected  by  the  Turkish  government. 

"  It  is  only  natural  that  a  zaptieh,  when  ordered 
to  arrest  a  robber,  should  go  away  for  a  few 
days,  live  comfortably  in  a  village,  and  on  his 
return  say  that  he  could  not  find  him.  The 
zaptiehs,  too,  complain  that,  when  they  do  arrest 
a  man  and  bring  him  before  the  court,  they  are 
at  once  asked  for  the  two  witnesses  required  by 
law,  and  that,  if  they  are  not  provided  with  them, 
the  prisoner,  though  every  one  knows  he  is  guilty, 
is  set  free.  Even  should  a  man  be  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison,  he  is  too  often  released  the  next 
morning,  if  his  friends  are  sufficiently  wealthy  to 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  4  (1880),  No.  75,  p.  111. 
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open  the  prison  gates  and  close  the  eyes  of  the 
jailors. 

"  A  second  cause  is  the  immunity  from  punish- 
ment which  is  enjoyed  by  men  who  commit  crime. 
This  arises  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  zaptieh 
force,  the  general  corruption  of  the  courts  and 
of  the  prison  officials,  and  from  an  organised 
system  of  protection,  which  has  its  centre  at  Sivas. 
By  this  system  a  man  who  commits  a  crime  in 
the  cazas'  sub  -  districts  can  always,  if  he  has 
money,  carry  his  case  to  the  appeal  courts  at 
Sivas,  and  there  obtain  protection.  A  night  or 
two  in  prison,  or  a  few  pounds  spent  in  bribery 
or  in  purchasing  protection,  is  now  all  that  a 
robber,  foolish  enough  to  be  caught,  has  to  fear. 

"A  third  cause  is  the  almost  criminal  action 
of  the  Turkish  government  in  sending  thousands 
of  refugees,  a  large  proportion  of  them  armed  with 
modern  weapons,  to  the  country,  without  making 
proper  provision  for  their  support  or  maintenance. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  armed  Laz  or 
Circassian  will  die  of  hunger  when,  by  threatening 
to  use  his  weapons,  he  can  obtain  food  and  nourish- 
ment for  himself  and  family.  In  one  Circassian 
village  I  found  refugees  who  had  been  living  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  villagers,  themselves  extremely 
poor,  for  fourteen  months,  never  having  during  that 
time  received  assistance  from  government.  In 
other  Moslem  villages  I  saw  refugees  from  Kars 
living  under  the  same  conditions. 

"  The  cost  of  supporting  the  refugees  has  fallen 
entirely  upon  the  Moslem  and  old  Circassian  villages, 
and  the  villagers  have  done  their  best  to  supply  the 
newcomers  with  food  and  shelter.  I  do  not  know 
of  one  instance  in  which  Moslem  refugees  have 
been  quartered  upon  a  Christian  village. 

"  A  fourth  cause  is  the  treatment  of  the  refugees 
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by  the  Refugee  Commissioners.  In  my  despatch 
of  the  6th  August,  after  having  seen  something 
of  the  arrangements  made  in  the  Konia  Vilayet 
by  Ali  Riza  Bey,  the  Refugee  Commissioner,  I 
reported  that  the  task  of  settling  the  refugees  had 
been  well  accomplished.  I  cannot  say  the  same 
for  the  work  of  the  Sivas  Commissioners,  who 
would  appear  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  villagers, 
and  even  of  the  refugees.  They  extorted  money 
from  the  villagers  by  threatening  to  plant  colonies 
of  refugees  near  them,  and  from  the  refugees  by 
threatening  to  settle  them  down  on  lands  incapable 
of  cultivation. 

"  I  have  been  informed,  on  what  I  consider 
good  authority,  that  the  late  Refugee  Com- 
missioner, himself  receiving  a  large  salary,  obtained 
in  this  manner  no  less  than  £  T.  4,000  (about 
£3,600)  from  the  Amasia  Mutessariflik  alone. 

"  The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  speedily  felt ; 
numbers  of  the  unfortunate  refugees,  driven  hither 
and  thither,  died  miserably  by  the  roadside,  and 
a  spirit  of  restlessness  was  created  amongst  the 
recently -arrived  Lazis  and  Circassians  which  has 
not  yet  subsided,  and  which  will  need  a  strong 
hand  to  control. 

"  Prompt  and  energetic  action  can  alone  save  the 
vilayet  from  complete  ruin.  The  time  has  passed 
for  half  measures ;  and  1  trust  your  Excellency 
will  impress  upon  the  Porte  the  serious  nature  of 
the  consequences  which  may  ensue  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  giving  Abeddin  Pasha,  who 
arrives  to-morrow,  cordial  and  loyal  support  in 
such  steps  as  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in  the  vilayet. — 
I  have,  etc.,  C.  W.  WILSON." 

Abeddin  Pasha,  the  new  Vali,  from  whom  so 
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much  was  expected,  arrived  at  Sivas  on  October 
8th.  Wilson  rode  out  to  meet  him,  and  described 
the  reception  in  the  following  words : — 

"At  the  bridge  the  Turkish  officials  had  a 
reception  tent  erected,  which  the  wily  people 
wanted  me  to  enter,  wishing  to  obliterate  me  in 
the  crowd,  but  I  was  too  much  for  them,  and  rode 
on  about  half  a  mile.  Our  meeting  was  very 
cordial ;  we  dismounted,  walked  to  meet  each  other, 
and  had  some  conversation,  during  which  I  pre- 
sented Block  and  Tchetchian.  Then  we  mounted 
and  rode  side  by  side  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
until  we  neared  the  tent,  when  I  took  leave,  and 
left  the  Pasha  to  meet  his  future  staff.  Directly 
I  heard  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  government 
building,  I  went  to  call  upon  him  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  arrival.  Then  in  a  couple  of  hours  he 
came  to  return  my  call,  and  the  ceremony  was 
over.  The  people  were  immensely  astonished  to 
find  that  their  new  governor  visited  me  before 
calling  on  any  of  the  great  Turks.  Since  my 
arrival  at  Sivas  there  has  been  no  government,  and 
the  people,  never  having  seen  a  Consul- General 
before,  were  surprised  at  the  respect  paid  to 
him. 

"  On  October  23rd,  the  Sultan's  firman,  appoint- 
ing Abeddin  Pasha  Governor- General,  was  read  in 
public,  and  we  had  again  to  turn  out  in  uniform. 
On  arriving  at  the  konak,  I  was  shown  into  the 
Pasha's  sanctum,  where  the  Chief  Imam,  or  priest  of 
the  town,  was  seated.  After  a  few  minutes,  a  man 
came  in  to  say  that  all  was  ready.  We  rose  from 
our  seats,  and  the  Imam  invested  the  Governor 
with  his  sword  of  office,  fastened  the  girdle,  and 
exhorted  him  to  be  wise,  prudent,  and  faithful. 
Then  a  procession  was  formed,  the  Pasha  holding 
the  firman  in  its  green  silk  covering  in  his  hands, 
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held  slightly  in  front  of  him,  with  myself  at  his 
side,  then  the  Imams  of  Sivas  and  the  Vilayet 
officials  in  their  uniforms,  amongst  whom  was  the 
old  kadi,  or  Chief  Judge,  resplendent  in  a  purple 
robe,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  a  gold 
band  round  his  snow-white  turban. 

"  We  walked  at  slow  march,  through  a  line  of 
troops  with  presented  arms,  to  a  sort  of  raised 
mound  at  the  foot  of  which  the  people  were 
assembled.  On  reaching  the  appointed  place,  the 
Pasha  kissed  the  green  silk  case  of  the  firman, 
pressed  it  to  his  forehead,  and  handed  it  to  the 
official  who  was  to  read  it.  This  man  kissed  the 
case  in  the  same  way,  then  drew  out  the  firman 
and  read  it  aloud  to  the  people.  When  the  read- 
ing was  finished,  the  Pasha  made  a  very  good 
speech,  after  which  the  Mufti  gave  a  long  prayer, 
during  which  the  assembled  people  kept  crying 
out:  'Amen,  Amen.  So  be  it,  So  be  it.'  The 
prayer  ended,  three  cheers  were  given  for  the 
Padishah,  the  troops  presenting  arms,  the  trumpet 
blowing,  and  the  solitary  gun  in  the  town  doing 
its  best  to  fire  a  salute.  The  Pasha  then  said : 
'  God  be  with  you,  O  my  people ' ;  and  we.  all 
marched  back  to  the  konak,  when  the  officials 
and  notables  of  the  place  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  new  Vali. 

"The  Pasha  is  an  Albanian,  talks  French, 
and  is  a  very  clever  and  ambitious  man,  with 
energy  and  powers  of  work  which  are  rarely  found 
in  a  Turk.  He  is  a  good  classical  scholar,  so  that 
we  have  subjects  in  common  to  talk  about.  The 
other  evening  our  conversation  turned  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul :  rather  a  curious  subject 
for  a  Turk  to  discuss." 

The  arrival  of  Abeddin  Pasha  was  naturally 
a  cause  of  great  satisfaction  to  Wilson,  who  felt 
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that  there  was  at  last  a  man  at  the  head  of  affairs 
who  was  really  anxious  to  do  something  in  the 
direction  of  introducing  reforms  into  the  province, 
and  with  whom  he  could  frankly  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. He  therefore  remained  at  Sivas  for  nearly 
two  months,  steadily  gathering  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  assisting 
with  advice  the  new  Vali  in  his  difficult  task. 
During  this  period  he  addressed  a  number  of 
reports  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  which  he  showed  the  progress  that  was 
being  made,  and  the  steps  that,  in  his  opinion, 
were  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  good 
government  in  Anatolia.  Of  these  it  will  suffice 
to  quote  one l : — 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson  to  Sir  A.  H.  Layard. 

"  SIVAS,  November  21st,  1879. 

"  SIR, — In  my  despatch  of  the  7th  October  I 
informed  your  Excellency  that  I  had  suggested  to 
the  Mutessarif  of  Amasia  the  advisability  of  send- 
ing the  cavalry  detachment  quartered  in  that  town 
to  the  village  of  Suleiman-Keui,  which  was  reported 
to  have  been  pillaged  by  Circassians.  I  have  since 
been  informed  that  the  village  was  not  pillaged,  but 
that  the  troops  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  an  attack 
which  the  Circassians  were  about  to  make  on  the 
place.  As  I  hope  to  visit  Suleiman-Keui  in  a  few 
days,  I  propose  deferring  a  report  on  the  subject 
until  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  speaking  with 
the  villagers. 

"  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Vali  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Tokat  and  Amasia  districts,  of  which  his  Excellency 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  23  (1880),  No.  2,  p.  7- 
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had  been  previously  informed  by  the  Mutessarif  of 
Amasia. 

"The  zaptieh  force  being  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  vilayet, 
Abeddin  Pasha  directed  his  Excellency  Lieutenant- 
General  Musa  Pasha  to  proceed  to  the  district 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  cavalry  under  his 
command.  He  left  Sivas  on  the  22nd  October. 

"  Musa  Pasha  has  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
his  Excellency  the  Vali  in  a  very  energetic  manner. 
Seventeen  notorious  robbers  in  the  Tokat  district 
and  thirty-two  in  the  Amasia  Sandjak  have  been 
captured,  and  are  now  in  prison  awaiting  trial. 

"The  Medjliss  of  Tokat  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  linked  guarantee  amongst  the  whole 
population ;  that  is,  that  every  man  should  furnish 
the  name  of  some  friend  or  neighbour  who  would  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  government  for  his  good 
behaviour.  I  understand  that  this  is  being  put 
in  force  through  the  Moukhtars  of  the  different 
villages,  and  that  an  effort  is  at  last  being  made 
to  ensure  security  to  life  and  property.  It  is  one 
thing,  however,  to  capture  prisoners,  and  another 
to  have  them  tried  and  convicted,  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  courts  being  entirely  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  Vali. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  vilayet;  for  the 
last  three  weeks  I  have  heard  of  no  cases  of 
robbery ;  while  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Abeddin 
Pasha  they  were  of  daily  occurrence,  even  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sivas.  I  think  this  shows 
with  what  ease  order  may  be  maintained  in  a 
vilayet  if  the  Governor- General  be  an  able  man 
and  anxious  to  do  his  duty. 

"Your  Excellency  is  aware,  from  the  reports 
of  Captain  Cooper  and  Mr  Gatheral,  of  the  state  of 
insecurity  which  exists  in  the  province  of  Angora. 
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"I  would  beg  to  express  a  hope  that  your 
Excellency  will  impress  upon  the  Porte  the 
absolute  necessity  of  appointing  able,  energetic 
men  as  governors  -  general  in  the  provinces,  and 
of  allowing  them  more  freedom  of  action,  if  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  does  not  wish  to  see 
Anatolia  speedily  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy. — 
I  have,  etc.,  C.  W.  WILSON." 

Although  the  winter  had  commenced,  and  snow 
had  begun  to  fall  at  Sivas,  Wilson  decided  to  make 
one  more  tour  of  inspection  before  the  end  of  the 
year ;  and,  early  in  December,  started  for  Amasia, 
proceeding  by  way  of  Marsivan  to  Samsun,  the 
port  on  the  Black  Sea  for  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 
and  returned  to  Sivas  by  Amasia  and  Tokat. 
The  conditions  of  travel  were  different  to  those 
which  had  existed  when  he  had  made  his  autumn 
journey,  and  the  hardships  which  he  endured  were 
at  times  very  great.  The  bridge  over  the  Iris 
river  had  been  washed  away  by  the  floods,  and  it 
was  only  just  possible  to  cross  the  rapid  stream 
by  taking  the  horses  and  mules  over  a  ford.  Parts 
of  the  road  were  nearly  impassable  on  account  of 
the  mud,  and  the  whole  party  were  glad  to  reach 
the  comparative  comfort  of  Samsun. 

The  return  journey  was  even  more  arduous, 
as  heavy  snow  had  fallen  on  the  mountains,  and 
occasionally  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  road  at  all. 
Christmas  Day  was  spent  in  a  Circassian  mud  hut 
in  the  hills,  with  the  country  round  all  deep  in 
snow,  and  the  weather  got  worse  as  the  higher 
regions  were  reached.  Of  this  part  of  the  route 
Wilson  wrote: — 
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"  On  December  28th  we  ascended  to  the  upper 
plateau  during  the  most  dreadful  weather,  a  high, 
piercing  wind  in  our  faces,  and  the  snowflakes 
getting  in  through  everything.  But  as  we  reached 
the  top  the  snowstorm  ended,  and  the  snow  under- 
foot with  the  extensive  cold  was  quite  dry,  such 
as  I  have  not  seen  since  American  days,  all  the 
delicate  little  crystals  perfect  and  separate.  We 
passed  the  night  at  an  Armenian  village  (very 
dirty),  and  the  next  day  crossed  the  much-dreaded 
Chamli  Bel  mountains  to  Yeni-Khan. 

"Winter  travelling  in  Anatolia  is  decidedly 
unpleasant,  but  there  is  not  as  great  hardship  as 
in  American  travelling,  when  one  had  to  sleep  on 
the  snow  and  cut  one's  own  firewood.  The  village 
houses,  however,  are  simply  horrible,  dark  dens, 
with  a  stifling  atmosphere,  in  which  one  has  to  pass 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four." 

So  ended  the  year  1879  for  Wilson.  He  had 
worked  much  and  travelled  constantly,  and  had 
got  a  thorough  insight  into  the  real  condition  of 
affairs  in  Asia  Minor.  He  felt  bitterly  how  little 
he  had  been  able  to  effect  in  ameliorating  the 
state  of  the  inhabitants,  but  his  kind  words  and 
constant  sympathy  with  all  he  met,  must  have  had 
an  effect,  greater  perhaps  than  he  knew  at  the 
time,  in  spreading  a  better  feeling  among  the 
Turkish  officials,  and  among  those  whom  they 
governed. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ASIA   MINOR 

Journey  to  Constantinople  by  Angora  and  Tsmid — Report  on  the  state 
of  the  country — Tour  in  southern  Asia  Minor  with  his  wife — The 
seven  churches — Report  on  southern  Asia  Minor — Administra- 
tion of  Justice — The  Refugee  Question. 

EARLY  in  1880  Wilson  proposed  to  travel  from 
Sivas  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Angora  and 
Ada-bazar,  then  to  go  to  Smyrna  in  order  to  visit 
the  province  of  Aidin  in  the  south-west  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  return  to  Sivas  through  Kastamuni. 
He  expected  to  be  back  at  Sivas  by  the  end  of 
May,  but,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which 
he  did  not  anticipate,  it  was  more  than  a  year 
before  he  returned  to  the  headquarters  of  his 
Consulate. 

Wilson  started  from  Sivas  in  February,  and 
passed  through  Angora  and  Ismid  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 
There  he  saw  the  British  Ambassador,  and,  in  the 
following  report1  to  him,  embodied  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  made  on  the  state  of  the 
country  in  the  districts  which  he  had  traversed : — 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  23  (1880),  No.  74,  p.  146. 
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"  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wilson  to  Sir  A.  H.  Layard. 

"CONSTANTINOPLE,  April  12th,  1880. 

"  SIR,  —  I  have  the  honour  to  draw  your 
Excellency's  attention  to  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  districts  which  I  have 
recently  visited,  or  been  in  the  vicinity  of,  during 
my  journey  from  Sivas  to  Angora  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  express  my  belief  that  a  serious  state 
of  affairs  is  likely  to  arise  at  no  distant  period 
throughout  Anatolia. 

"  I  found  everywhere  that,  during  an  unusually 
severe  winter,  the  greatest  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate  peasantry, 
with  a  view  of  calling  in  arrears  of  taxes,  that 
money  might  be  sent  to  Constantinople.  Agri- 
cultural implements  and  other  necessaries  of  daily 
life  were  being  seized  and  sold  by  the  tax  collectors, 
who  did  not  even  spare  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  soldiers  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  at  Plevna, 
at  Shipka,  or  upon  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  men  called  up 
during  the  war  have  returned  to  their  homes ;  and, 
in  nearly  every  village,  there  are  widows  and 
orphans,  almost  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  who  are 
supported  and  helped  by  relations  and  friends  not 
much  better  off  than  themselves." 

"  In  several  places  the  villagers  complained 
much  of  the  new  tax  collectors,  who,  they  said,  were 
worse  than  the  zaptiehs,  especially  in  the  oppressive 
and  extravagant  demands  which  they  made  for  the 
supply  of  food  and  lodging  free  of  cost.  In  one 
instance  I  was  able  to  bring  the  conduct  of  a  tax 
collector  to  the  notice  of  the  local  government, 
with,  as  I  have  subsequently  heard,  good  results. 

"  It  was  during  this  period  of  pressure  that  the 
Porte  issued  the  order  reducing  the  value  of  the 
beshlik  currency  by  one-half.  This  measure,  which 
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has  given  rise  to  serious  disturbances  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  has  virtually  ruined  the  peasantry  of 
Anatolia,  already  impoverished  by  the  depreciation, 
first  of  caime,  then  of  copper.  In  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  the  beshlik  was  the  one  species  of 
money  in  which  the  peasant  had  confidence ;  to 
him  it  was  the  type  of  all  that  was  stable ;  he 
preferred  it  in  many  places  to  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  there  was  little  in  circulation ;  and  all  his 
hoardings,  if  he  had  any,  were  made  in  it.  In  one 
moment,  with  scarcely  a  note  of  warning,  the 
peasant  found  the  value  of  all  ready- money  in  his 
possession,  or  in  that  of  his  wife,  reduced  by  one- 
half.  Every  one  who,  with  great  difficulty,  had 
scraped  together  a  few  piastres  to  pay  his  taxes 
had  to  commence  again — to  sell  off  stock  or  other 
articles  to  make  good  the  loss  by  depreciation ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  rose  in  the  bazaars. 

"  I  need  not  here  remark  on  the  confusion  and 
inconvenience  produced  in  the  interior  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  was  effected,  or  upon  the  opportunities 
which  it  has  given,  and  will  give,  to  local  officials 
to  continue  the  system  of  plundering  govern- 
ment that  was  found  so  effective  when  caime  was 
depreciated.  It  is  only  another  instance  of  that 
curious  inability  of  Turkish  officials  to  understand 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  finance  to  which 
I  have  alluded  in  previous  despatches. 

"  In  no  place  that  I  visited  has  any  real  attempt 
been  made  to  settle  the  refugees  from  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Rumelia.  These  unfortunate  people 
are  still  living  in  the  villages  to  which  they  were 
at  first  sent ;  no  lands  have  been  assigned  to  them  ; 
and  even  the  scanty  ration  of  corn  which  govern- 
ment at  one  time  issued  has  been  stopped  since 
the  1st  March.  Several  of  the  refugees  to  whom 
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I  spoke  wished  for  work,  for  any  possible  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  so  avoiding  starvation ; 
but  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do,  except  in 
the  rare  instances  in  which  the  villagers  were  rich 
enough  to  employ  them  as  labourers.  The  villagers 
in  their  turn  complained,  and  very  justly,  of  the 
heavy  tax  imposed  upon  their  slender  resources 
by  having  to  provide  house  accommodation  for,  and 
supply  food  to,  the  refugees. 

"Another  severe  tax  which  the  villagers  have 
to  bear,  is  the  support  of  disbanded  soldiers  return- 
ing to  their  homes.  I  frequently  met  parties  of 
four  or  five  men  who  had  been  discharged  in  Crete, 
at  the  Dardanelles,  or  in  European  Turkey,  with  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings  to  find  their 
way  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  men 
were  not  even  granted  passages  to  the  nearest  port ; 
all  had  to  march  begging  their  way  from  village 
to  village,  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs,  and  papers  which  showed  they  were  from 
three  to  five  years  in  arrear  of  pay.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  men  discharged  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  percentage  of  crime  charged  against 
them  is  almost  nil — a  feature  which  would  probably 
be  looked  for  in  vain,  under  similar  conditions,  in 
any  other  country. 

"  At  Ada-bazar,  and  in  its  vicinity,  a  state  of 
affairs  exists  which  I  cannot  but  consider  most 
critical  and  serious,  and  to  which  I  would  beg  to 
draw  your  Excellency's  attention.  Of  the  general 
condition  of  the  district  your  Excellency  is  aware 
from  the  reports  of  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  Royal 
Engineers,  since  whose  visit  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  Turkish  government  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  In  a  very  small  area 
Circassian  refugees,  estimated  to  number  from 
15,000  to  20,000,  have  been  allowed  to  collect 
and  '  squat '  on  lands  already  tilled  by  a  mixed — 
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Christian  and  Moslem — peasantry.  No  effort  has 
been  made  to  settle  the  Circassians,  or  to  grant 
them  lands  for  cultivation,  and  it  is  now  too  late 
to  make  any  arrangements  which  would  enable 
them  to  gather  in  a  harvest  this  year.  Many 
Circassians  came  into  the  country  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  they  wore ;  others,  who  were 
possessed  of  some  means,  have  spent  nearly  every- 
thing in  purchasing  food ;  the  government  ration 
has  been  stopped,  and  nothing  remains  but  starva- 
tion or  robbery.  I  was  informed  that  in  places  the 
Circassians  had  seized  the  lands  of  the  peasantry, 
and  sown  them  for  their  own  use ;  it  is  difficult 
to  blame  them ;  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise  the 
action,  or  want  of  action,  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
government  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery.  The  Circassians  are,  physically,  greatly 
superior  to  the  native  peasantry,  and,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  must  ensue,  the  latter, 
Christian  and  Moslem,  will  be  the  sufferers.  I  fear 
your  Excellency  will,  as  spring  advances,  have 
many  cases  of  robbery  and  violence  brought  to 
your  notice. 

"  In  the  Sandjak  of  Ismid  the  people  generally 
are  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  and  men 
and  women  are  at  the  present  moment  dying  of 
want  within  ten  miles  of  the  railway  terminus  of 
Ismid.  One  Kaimakam  (governor)  told  me  that 
people  were  dying  of  starvation  in  his  caza,  and 
that,  having  exhausted  all  the  corn  in  the  granaries, 
he  had  applied  more  than  once  to  Constantinople 
for  assistance  without  obtaining  an  answer.  The 
peasants  have  eaten  their  seed  corn,  and  have  no 
reserve  of  food  or  money  to  fall  back  upon,  so 
that,  unless  the  country  is  blessed  with  an  excep- 
tionally abundant  harvest  this  year,  a  serious  famine 
may  be  expected  in  the  Sandjak  of  Ismid  and  in 
many  districts  of  the  Vilayet  of  Brusa. 
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"In  any  case  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
during  the  next  three  months,  before  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  will  be  intense,  and  many  will  die.  In 
some  places  the  peasants  are  now  living  on  one 
meal  a  day,  consisting  of  a  soup  of  bran  and  water ; 
in  others  they  are  baking  the  vine-stems  and  grind- 
ing them  for  flour ;  and  in  others  they  are  reduced 
to  eating  grass  and  herbs.  I  believe  that  the  local 
officials  have  frequently  done  all  that  they  could 
to  relieve  suffering,  and  have  sometimes  given 
largely  from  their  private  means,  but  the  general 
impoverishment  is  so  great  that  little  real  effect 
can  be  produced  without  generous  assistance  from 
the  central  government,  and  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  forthcoming. 

"The  indifference  shown  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  by  the  Ministers  at  Constantinople 
seems  well-nigh  incredible,  and  their  neglect  of 
the  most  obvious  precautions  is  so  great  that  a 
casual  observer  would  be  almost  justified  in 
supposing  that  a  settled  plan  had  been  formed  for 
the  destruction  of  a  peasantry  in  some  respects 
the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  Sandjak  of  Ismid 
the  distress,  common  to  the  whole  of  Anatolia, 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest 
last  year  owing  to  drought,  and  to  the  excessive 
non-productive  Circassian  population,  and,  in  the 
Brusa  Vilayet,  by  the  destruction  of  the  crops  last 
year  by  locusts  and  drought,  and  by  the  length 
and  severity  of  the  winter,  during  which  450,000 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  said  to  have  perished. 

"  In  the  Vilayet  of  Angora  the  winter  has  told 
severely  upon  the  goats  which  produce  the  mohair. 
Whilst  at  Angora  I  was  informed  that  between 
thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  had  died,  and  the  heavy 
snowstorm  which  I  met  with  afterwards  on  my 
journey  from  Angora  to  Ismid  must  have  killed 
many  more.  There  are  no  kids  this  year,  and 
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the  cattle  and  sheep  have  also  suffered,  so  that 
altogether  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  future 
are  not  good. 

"  I  have  nowhere  seen  any  attempt  to  introduce 
those  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  people 
which  have  so  often  been  promised  and  are  so 
eagerly  looked  for  by  Christian  and  Moslem  alike. 
There  are  Valis,  Mutessarifs,  and  Kaimakams  who 
see  and  acknowledge  the  evils  from  which  the 
country  is  suffering,  and  would  willingly  strive  to 
remedy  them  if  they  had  not  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  would  be  thwarted  at 
Stamboul,  where  everything  seems  to  be  crushed 
under  the  dead  weight  of  over-centralisation.  If 
some  steps  are  not  taken,  and  that  shortly,  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  people,  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  will  find,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  he  has  lost,  through  causes  which  might  have 
been  prevented,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  peasantry 
which  forms  the  true  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

"  I  may  add,  in  support  of  what  I  have  written, 
that  I  was  told  recently  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
passed  more  than  twenty  years  in  Anatolia,  and 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peasantry,  that 
at  no  period  within  his  recollection  has  the  lot 
of  the  peasant  been  harder  to  bear  or  the  outlook 
for  the  future  more  gloomy  and  apparently  hopeless. 
-—I  have,  etc.,  C.  W.  WILSON." 

While  Wilson  was  on  his  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  serious  change  had  taken  place  at 
Sivas,  as  Abeddin  Pasha,  the  intelligent  Governor- 
General,  of  whom  so  much  was  expected,  had  been 
removed  by  the  Turkish  government  and  trans- 
ferred to  Salonika,  thus  affording  an  additional 
proof  of  the  little  reliance  that  could  be  placed 
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upon  the  promises  of  the  Porte  to  carry  out 
reforms  in  Asia  Minor.  Sir  H.  Layard  reported 
the  removal  of  the  Pasha  in  the  following 
words l : — 

"  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

"  CONSTANTINOPLE,  March  22nd,  1880. 

"  Abeddin  Pasha,  the  late  Governor  -  General 
of  Sivas,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Vilayet 
of  Salonika,  called  upon  me  this  morning.  He 
arrived  two  days  ago  at  Constantinople,  and  has 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  his  new  post 
immediately. 

"He  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  the  state 
of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  he  has  recently 
visited  as  one  of  the  Reform  Commissioners,  and 
administered  as  Vali. 

"He  said  that  its  condition  had  very  much 
improved  of  late,  but  that  an  active,  energetic, 
and  enlightened  governor  is  required  to  maintain 
this  improvement. 

"The  Pasha  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Colonel  Wilson,  who,  he  said,  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  populations,  Mussulman  and  Christian, 
understand  what  the  policy  of  England  really  is ; 
namely,  reform  of  the  administration,  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  justice  and  protection  for  all 
classes  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  The 
manner  in  which  Colonel  Wilson  had  carried  out 
this  policy  had  made  an  excellent  impression  upon 
the  Mahomedans,  and  had  gained  for  him  their 
entire  confidence." 

Soon  after  Wilson  reached  Constantinople,  his 
wife  joined  him  there,  as  it  had  been  arranged 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  23  (1880),  No.  60,  p.  107. 
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that  she  was  to  accompany  him  on  the  next  tour 
of  inspection  in  southern  Asia  Minor.  He  had 
looked  forward  to  this  journey  during  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  it  was  a  most  agreeable 
break  in  his  comparatively  lonely  life  in  Anatolia. 

Colonel  and  Mrs  Wilson  first  visited  Brusa, 
and  then  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Smyrna,  where 
they  arrived  on  April  17th,  and,  after  a  stay  of 
a  few  days,  went  on  by  train  to  Ephesus,  and 
inspected  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city,  con- 
tinuing the  journey  by  railway  to  Aidin,  the  capital 
of  the  richest  province  in  Anatolia,  and,  formerly, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  the  valley  of  the  Mseander. 

Here  horses  were  in  readiness,  and  the  party 
travelled  by  road  up  the  valley  to  Nazli,  along 
the  Kara  Su  river  to  Geira,  and  across  the  Baba 
Dagh  mountains,  by  a  somewhat  difficult  road, 
to  Denizli,  a  beautifully  situated  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  After  leaving  Denizli,  the  ruins  of 
Colossce  and  Laodicsea,  two  of  the  seven  churches, 
were  visited,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Hierapolis,  the  "  Holy  City,"  which 
contains  many  interesting  buildings,  including  one 
of  the  most  perfect  theatres  in  Asia  Minor. 

Thence  a  road  to  the  north-west  was  followed, 
which,  crossing  the  Mseander,  passes  by  Derbend, 
and  reaches  Ala-shehr,  the  site  of  Philadelphia, 
another  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Revelations. 
Here  Wilson  stopped  for  a  few  days  to  make 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country,  which  he 
found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  crops  had 
been  nearly  all  destroyed  by  locusts.  From  Ala- 
shehr,  the  journey  was  continued  to  Sardis,  and 
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down  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  to  Manisa,  the 
ancient  Magnesia,  now  a  station  on  the  Smyrna- 
Kassaba  railway. 

A  tour  was  next  made  to  the  sites  of  Thyatira 
and  Pergamos,  the  two  last  of  the  seven  churches, 
after  which  Wilson  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Smyrna  on  May  14th.  The  following  day  Mrs 
Wilson  took  the  steamer  for  England,  and  soon 
afterwards  Wilson  returned  to  Constantinople  by 
way  of  Kutaya  and  Brusa. 

The  result  of  his  enquiries  into  the  state  of 
affairs  in  southern  Asia  Minor  was  embodied  in 
the  following  report1  to  Mr  Goschen,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Turkey  on  a  special  mission,  and 
who,  a  little  later,  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Layard 
as  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson  to  Mr  Goschen. 

"  BRUSA,,  May  28th,  1880. 

"  SIR, — Having  recently  travelled  through  a 
large  portion  of  the  Sandjaks  of  Smyrna,  Aidin, 
and  Sarukhan  (Manisa),  in  the  Vilayet  of  Aidin,  I 
beg  to  forward  to  your  Excellency  some  remarks 
on  matters  which  came  under  my  notice. 

"  Condition  of  the  People. — Though  the  Vilayet 
of  Aidin  is  the  richest  in  Anatolia,  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Hermus  and  Mseander  are  remarkable  for 
their  fertility,  I  found  the  peasantry  in  many  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  those  from  2,000  feet  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea- level,  suffering  much  from  scarcity 
of  food.  In  some  places  the  villagers  were  grind- 
ing walnut-shells  and  the  stalk  of  the  Indian  corn 
for  flour,  which  was  used  to  thicken  a  sort  of  broth 
made  with  herbs ;  and  in  others  they  were  eating 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  23(1880),  No.  122,  p.  215. 
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a  biscuit  made  of  unground  barley  and  sour  milk. 
The  peasantry  had  no  corn  left  on  their  hands,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  serious  famine  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  existence  of  the  railways,  which 
have  been  carrying  grain  to  the  interior  since  the 
month  of  January. 

"On  the  15th  May  the  Smyrna  and  Kassaba 
railway  had  forwarded  4,861  tons,  and  it  was  then 
transporting  grain  at  the  rate  of  100  tons  per 
diem ;  the  Smyrna  and  Aidin  railway  had  also 
sent  2,000  tons,  and  each  day  the  quantity  was 
increasing.  The  grain  was  conveyed  from  the 
railway  stations  either  by  the  villagers  themselves, 
who  came  from  long  distances,  or  by  large  caravans 
of  camels.  The  prices  were  everywhere  very  high  ; 
at  Denizli,  for  instance,  the  centre  of  a  rich  district 
within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Aidin  terminus, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  good  araba  road, 
the  kile  of  wheat  had  risen  from  30  to  80  piastres ; 
barley  from  15  to  40  piastres ;  and  millet  from  18 
to  50  piastres.  The  better  class  of  villagers  were 
borrowing  money  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest 
to  purchase  corn,  and  these  men  were  helping 
those  who  could  not  obtain  credit.  The  principal 
sufferers  were  the  widows  of  men  who  fell  during 
the  late  war. 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  many  cases  of  death  from 
starvation,  and  I  attribute  this  to  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Mutessarif  of  Sarukhan,  who  went  to 
the  worst  districts  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
transport  and  distribution  of  corn.  The  executive 
details  appear  to  have  been  well  carried  out  by  the 
Kaimakam  of  Salikli,  a  young  man  of  some  energy 
and  capacity. 

"  The  scarcity  has  been  caused  in  part  by  land 
going  out  of  cultivation  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  loss  of  life  during  the  war,  and  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  unproductive  population  of 
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refugees ;  and  in  part  by  the  intense  severity  of  the 
winter,  which  for  a  long  time  stopped  all  transport, 
and  by  the  locusts  which  have  for  the  last  five 
years  devastated  the  province. 

"The  prospects  for  this  year  are,  I  regret  to 
state,  very  gloomy ;  locusts  have  again  appeared  in 
large  numbers  both  in  the  Hermus  and  Mseander 
valleys.  Near  Ala-shehr  men  were  cutting  the 
half-ripened  barley  sooner  than  leave  it  to  be  eaten. 
On  both  lines  of  railway  the  trains  have  now  to  be 
run  with  two  engines ;  and  in  numbers  of  places  I 
saw  the  ground  black  with  young  locusts.  Great 
fears  are  entertained  for  the  barley  and  wheat 
harvests,  and  I  fear  the  cotton  crop,  which  will  be 
coming  up  when  the  locusts  will  have  attained 
their  most  destructive  stage,  will  be  almost  entirely 
lost.  The  exceptional  cold  last  winter  and  the 
length  of  time  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground  have 
also  caused  much  loss ;  in  the  lower  districts  the 
orange,  pomegranate,  and  olive  trees  have  suffered 
severely,  the  opium  sown  before  winter  has  been 
almost  destroyed,  and  much  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  bean  crop ;  in  the  higher  districts  the  corn 
sown  in  autumn  has  in  great  measure  failed,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  snow  there  has  been  no 
spring  sowing. 

"In  many  places  I  visited  there  will  be  no 
wheat  or  barley  harvest  this  year;  the  peasants 
were  sowing  dura,  but  as  this  cannot  be  reaped 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  a  period  remains 
during  which  the  local  government  will  have  to 
supply  and  distribute  corn.  The  worst  districts 
are  the  Demirji  and  Ekmak  Cazas,  respectively 
north  and  east  of  Ala-shehr,  in  both  of  which  there 
have  been  a  few  deaths  from  starvation ;  in  many 
villages  bread  is  now  rarely  or  never  seen.  On  the 
Davas  Ova,  south-west  of  Denizli,  there  is  also 
much  suffering"  though  no  one  appears  to  have 
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died  of  want.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  without  living  amongst  them  as 
I  have  done  recently,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
His  Highness  Hamdy  Pasha  is  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action,  and  that  he  and  the 
Mutessarif  of  Sarukhan  are  anxious,  as  far  as  they 
can,  to  alleviate  the  general  misery. 

"  Security  to  Life  and  Property. — The  stories  of 
brigandage  and  robbery  in  the  interior  which  find 
ready  credence  at  Smyrna  are  much  exaggerated ; 
it  is  true  that  there  are  occasional  cases,  but  they 
appear  to  be  confined  to  a  small  area  near  Smyrna 
and  the  coast.  I  made  a  point  of  questioning  the 
villagers  with  regard  to  robberies,  and  could  hear 
of  few,  and  those  were  chiefly  of  a  trifling  nature. 
Every  one  agreed  that  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
state  of  the  country  was  very  bad,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  certain  districts  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  Smyrna  and  Kassaba  railway 
company  in  establishing  guard -houses  at  their 
own  cost  to  protect  the  principal  trade  routes. 
Several  robber- bands  have  been  broken  up  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Mutessarif  of  Sarukhan,  and 
since  the  submission  of  the  noted  brigand,  Pitch 
Osman,  they  have  had  no  recognised  head. 

"The  story  of  this  man  is  characteristic  of 
Turkish  government ;  for  years  he  was  the  scourge 
of  the  country,  and  was  known  to  have  committed 
several  murders  with  his  own  hands,  besides  being 
guilty  of  other  atrocities ;  a  few  months  ago,  how- 
ever, he  announced  his  intention  of  making  his 
submission,  and  on  entering  Kirkagach,  with  four 
or  five  armed  followers,  he  was  met  by  the  Kaima- 
kam,  the  officials,  and  notables  of  that  place, 
and  received  as  if  he  had  been  the  Governor- 
General  rather  than  a  bandit  satiated  with  crime. 
He  now  lives  on  his  estate  near  Ak-hissar,  an 
encouragement  for  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
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"  The  worst  district  appears  at  present  to  be  that 
included  in  the  triangle  Smyrna- Aivali-Ak-hissar. 
At  Bergama  a  well-known  Greek  robber  lives 
openly  in  the  town,  in  which  he  has  robbed  several 
people,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the 
police ;  and  at  Ali  Agha  I  met  a  Greek  gentleman 
who  had  been  carried  to  the  mountains  a  year 
ago,  and  ransomed  for  £300.  Some  cases  in  which 
the  Moslem  murderers  of  Christians  remained 
unpunished  were  also  brought  to  my  notice ;  this, 
however,  occurs  in  every  part  of  Anatolia. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  district  visited 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  the  Sivas  Vilayet 
last  year,  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  some  of  the 
robbers  were  summarily  punished,  and  murderers 
were  executed  instead  of  being  allowed  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  government,  the  country 
would  soon  be  perfectly  tranquil.  It  is  only  sur- 
prising that  robbery  and  petty  pilfering  are  not 
more  frequent  when  the  state  of  the  peasantry 
is  considered ;  but,  though  trains  of  horses,  donkeys, 
and  camels  laden  with  grain  are  constantly  passing 
through  the  country  with  only  two  or  three  un- 
armed attendants,  I  never  heard  of  an  instance 
in  which  corn  had  been  stolen. 

"Administration  of  Justice. — Nearly  everywhere 
complaints  were  made  to  me  of  the  unsuitability 
of  the  new  legal  regulations  to  the  people ;  the 
corruption  of  the  kadis  and  members  of  the 
courts;  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  suit  brought  to 
a  termination  in  any  reasonable  time ;  the  manner 
in  which  Christian  evidence,  if  received,  is  dis- 
regarded ;  and  the  heavy  expenses  under  the  new 
rules  which  render  justice  a  luxury  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  To  recover  1,000  piastres,  an 
expenditure  of  500  piastres  is  necessary. 

"The  recent  change,  by  which  the  duties  of 
assistant  public  prosecutors  in  the  cazas  have 
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been  transferred  from  the  Kaimakams  to  the 
officers  commanding  the  zaptiehs,  is  disapproved 
by  every  one,  except  by  the  thieves,  who  now 
have  one  official  the  less  to  bribe.  The  officer 
commanding  the  zaptiehs  in  a  caza,  who  may  be 
only  a  lieutenant  and  barely  able  to  read  or 
write,  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Kaimakam,  and 
may  at  any  moment  be  sent  on  duty  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  caza;  he  might  be  detained  there  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  during  this  time 
there  would  be  no  one  to  carry  on  the  duties  of 
public  prosecutor.  The  officers  of  zaptiehs  dislike 
the  arrangement,  for  it  throws  additional  work 
upon  them  without  increase  of  pay;  they  know 
nothing  of  law,  and  do  not  care  to  learn.  The 
change  is  another  instance  of  the  tendency  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  authority  of 
the  governor  -  general  of  a  vilayet  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. I  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  this  policy  is  open  to  grave  objection. 

"  The  pay  of  the  kadis  and  members  of  the 
courts  is  much  in  arrear,  and  I  was  told  by  one 
kadi  that  he  had  been  directed  to  pay  into  the 
local  chest  fees  which  were  intended  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  law  courts. 

"The  zaptiehs  are  also  in  arrears,  and  com- 
plained of  the  reduction  of  2  piastres  per  month 
in  their  small  pay. 

"  Tithes. — The  tithes  are  this  year  to  be  collected 
by  government,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in 
some  cazas,  12 \  per  cent,  is  to  be  taken ;  the 
additional  2^  per  cent,  is  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  telegraphs.  At  Bergama  a  committee 
has  been  formed  to  which  the  2^  per  cent,  is  to 
be  handed  over,  in  kind,  by  the  tithe-collector— 
a  rather  clumsy  arrangement,  which  will  give 
great  facilities  for  fraud.  Public  works  are  very 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country, 
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but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  wise  to  impose 
fresh  burdens  on  the  peasantry  at  the  present 
moment.  I  estimate  that  not  three-fourths  of 
the  land  cultivated  last  year  has  been  tilled  in 
this,  and  the  harvest  prospects  are  bad.  An 
official  of  high  rank  told  me  that  he  thought 
more  than  one-half  of  the  land  in  his  district  had 
gone  out  of  cultivation. 

"  The  peasant,  from  the  grain  he  raises,  has  to 
pay  10  per  cent,  to  government,  1  per  cent,  to 
the  man  who  measures  the  grain,  1  per  cent,  to 
the  village  priest  or  imam,  1  per  cent,  to  the  village 
watchman,  1  per  cent,  to  the  goat-herd,  and  he 
loses  about  1^  per  cent,  by  fraudulent  measurement. 
This  gives  a  total  of  15  J  per  cent.,  or,  in  cazas 
where  the  road  tax  is  levied,  18  per  cent.  In 
addition,  the  tithe- collectors  take  for  themselves 
about  3  per  cent.,  and  live  at  free  quarters  on 
the  villagers.  There  is  also  a  loss  from  bad 
weather  and  insects  whilst  the  grain  is  lying  on 
the  ground  awaiting  measurement.  From  this 
must  be  deducted  3  or  4  per  cent,  for  gleanings 
purposely  left  on  the  fields,  which  pay  no  tithe, 
and  about  1  per  cent,  which  the  peasant  and 
his  family  manage  to  steal  from  the  grain  heaps 
and  conceal  from  the  collectors. 

"  The  system  of  collection  is  radically  wrong. 
A  district  is  flooded  with  officials  on  low  pay, 
who  are  allowed  to  act  very  much  as  they  please, 
and,  as  a  rule,  take  every  opportunity  of  cheating 
the  government  and  robbing  the  people.  In 
one  district  of  eighty  villages,  some  containing 
only  four  or  five  houses,  I  found  thirty  tithe 
divisions,  each  with  a  collector  and  two  clerks, 
receiving  pay  at  250  piastres  (£2,  3s.  9d.)9  100 
piastres  (17s.  6d.),  and  50  piastres  (Ss.  9d.)  per 
month,  respectively.  The  whole  district  was  in 
charge  of  a  collector  receiving  1,500  piastres 
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(£13,  2s.  6d.)  per  month,  and  two  clerks  each  at 
200  piastres  (£1,  15s.).  There  were  thus  for  one 
small  district  no  less  than  ninety- three  officials, 
receiving  nominally  from  government  13,900 
piastres  (£121,  12s.  6d.)  per  month,  and  all  taking 
bribes  and  living  upon  the  villagers.  When  the 
grain  is  measured  it  is  placed,  in  bulk,  in  granaries, 
sometimes  on  damp  earth  floors,  which  soon  renders 
much  of  it  unfit  for  use.  I  need  hardly  point  out 
there  will  be  a  serious  diminution  in  the  revenue 
this  year. 

"  Refugees. — The  refugee  question  in  the  Aidin 
Vilayet  is,  as  elsewhere,  a  troublesome  one.  In 
several  places  the  refugees  presented  petitions  to 
me,  complaining  that,  although  they  had  been 
two  years  in  the  country,  no  land  had  been  granted 
to  them  for  settlement,  and  that,  since  the  issue 
of  the  government  ration  of  grain  had  been 
stopped,  they  had  undergone  much  suffering  and 
privation. 

"  I  have  often  urged  Turkish  officials  to  deal 
promptly  with  this  question,  as  one  that  keeps 
the  whole  of  Anatolia  in  an  unsettled  state,  and 
have  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  support,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  such  a  large  indigent  and  non- 
working  population  was  a  severe  tax  upon  the 
country  and  the  people.  There  are,  however, 
difficulties,  partly  due  to  the  Porte,  partly  to  the 
refugees  themselves,  and  partly  to  local  causes, 
which  the  provincial  officials  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  overcome. 

"  I  have  in  a  previous  despatch  drawn  attention 
to  the  refugee  question  in  eastern  Anatolia.  In 
western  Anatolia  the  refugees  are  Bulgarian  and 
Rumelian  Moslems,  Circassians  of  the  Abbas, 
Abbasekh,  and  Shabsekh  tribes  from  Bulgaria 
and  Rumelia,  and  Tartars  from  the  Dobrudscha. 

"  The  first,  coming  from  the  most  fertile  districts 
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of  European  Turkey,  are  animated  by  an  intense 
love  of  their  former  homes,  and  would  undergo 
any  hardships  or  suffering  to  return  to  them. 
The  Circassians  have  a  strong  feeling  of  clanship, 
and  wish  to  be  settled  by  families  or  tribes  ;  whilst 
the  Tartars  who  left  the  Crimea  after  the  Crimean 
War,  and  afterwards  fled  from  the  Dobrudscha, 
only  desire  to  find  some  place  where  they  may 
settle  down  and  earn  their  livelihood  in  peace. 
The  Tartars  have  neither  the  love  of  country  of 
the  Bulgarian  Moslems,  nor  the  clannish  feeling  of 
the  Circassians,  and  they  readily  amalgamate  with 
the  Anatolian  peasantry. 

"  The  orders  and  counter  -  orders  issued  by 
the  Porte  with  reference  to  the  Bulgarian  and 
Rumelian  Moslems  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  needless  suffering.  The  unfortunate  people 
were  at  first  distributed  amongst  the  villages ; 
they  were  afterwards  ordered  to  return  to  Europe, 
and  numbers  went  to  Constantinople,  whilst  the 
others  were  collected  at  the  ports  of  embarkation, 
or  the  principal  towns  of  their  districts ;  an  order 
then  came  that  they  were  to  remain  in  Anatolia, 
and  they  had  to  find  their  way  back  to  their 
villages  in  winter.  In  March  last  I  met  several 
long  trains  of  men,  women,  and  children  painfully 
making  their  way  on  foot  through  the  deep 
snow. 

"  The  Circassians  were  also  distributed  amongst 
the  villages,  two  or  three  families  to  each,  but  no 
arrangement  was  made  to  keep  them  in  their  new 
homes,  and  they  soon  left  to  join  other  members 
of  their  tribe,  gradually  forming  large  Circassian 
communities  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  local  officials  have  been  unable  to  deal  with 
these  cases  in  consequence  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  Circassians  at  the  Porte. 

"  I   have  previously   drawn   attention    to   the 
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complete  failure  of  the  Refugee  Commissioners 
and  their  highly-paid  staffs,  which  were  appointed 
by  the  Porte. 

"  The  refugees,  especially  the  Circassians,  some- 
times create  difficulties  by  asking  for  lands  which 
cannot  be  granted  to  them,  and  by  refusing  to 
settle  on  lands  assigned  to  them  by  the  local 
government.  If  any  pressure  is  put  on  the 
Circassians  they  at  once  write  a  petition  and 
forward  it  to  their  friends  at  Stamboul,  knowing 
that  it  will  be  presented  and  receive  attention  in 
the  highest  official  quarters.  The  local  govern- 
ment then  receives  a  hint  to  let  the  matter  drop. 
The  principal  local  difficulty  is  a  financial  one  ; 
land  is  useless  to  a  penniless  refugee  if  he  be  not 
given  oxen  to  plough,  seed  to  sow,  and  some  place 
to  live  in.  For  these  necessary  expenses  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  are  not  allowed  to  issue  a  single 
piastre  from  the  local  chests — the  revenue  of  the 
vilayets  is  required  at  Stamboul. 

"  The  land  difficulty  is  also  great ;  much  of 
the  richest  land  belongs  to  Turkish  notables  who 
own  large  estates  or  chiftiks.  On  these  estates 
there  is  waste  land,  used  only  as  sheep-runs, 
sufficient  to  settle  all  the  refugees.  Some  of  the 
land  has  not  been  cultivated  for  years,  and,  by 
Turkish  law,  should  revert  to  the  state,  but  the 
notables  have  such  influence  in  Constantinople 
that  the  law  has  hitherto  been  evaded.  The 
Governor- General  has  no  power  to  take  possession 
of  waste  lands,  as  all  matters  connected  with 
landed  property  are  under  the  land  department. 

"  It  would  be  easy  for  the  land  officials  to  take 
possession  of  these  lands  and  hand  them  over  to 
the  Governor- General  for  distribution  amongst 
the  refugees,  but  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of 
the  Forte's  adopting  such  a  simple  line  of  action. 
The  notables  have  in  some  instances  tried  to 
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induce  refugees  to  settle  on  their  waste  lands, 
but  the  conditions  attached  to  settlement  would 
have  turned  the  refugees  into  serfs,  and  they  very 
naturally  refused. 

"  I  must,  in  justice,  say  that  I  have  seen  a 
more  real  effort  to  deal  with  the  refugee  question 
in  the  Aidin  Vilayet  than  elsewhere,  and  that  his 
Highness  the  Vali,  the  Mutessarif  of  Sarukhan, 
and  some  of  the  Kaimakams  appeared  anxious  to 
do  what  they  could  to  effect  a  settlement.  The 
Mutessarif  of  Sarukhan  seemed  to  have  been 
specially  active,  and  to  have  been  able  to  provide 
oxen  and  houses  for  many  of  the  refugees  ;  he 
told  me  that  he  hoped  all  in  his  district  would 
be  settled  before  autumn. 

"  The  settlement  of  the  refugees  might  be 
effected  with  no  great  difficulty  if  the  Porte  were 
in  earnest.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  well-considered 
scheme  to  be  rigidly  carried  out  in  the  provinces, 
however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  local  notables 
and  individual  refugees.  Money  might  be  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands  from  which  the  refugees 
have  fled  in  Bulgaria,  the  Dobrudscha,  and  Eastern 
Rumelia.  On  political,  financial,  and  humani- 
tarian grounds,  the  question  is  one  deserving  of 
serious  and  urgent  attention. 

"  Slave  Case. — A  case  in  which  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  Turkish  notable  was 
going  to  sell  one  of  his  slaves  was  brought  to 
my  notice  by  the  British  Consular  Agent  at 
Aidin.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  gentleman, 
and  the  slave  was  afterwards  freed  with  the 
formalities  required  by  law. 

"  Reforms. — I  have  seen  nowhere  any  attempts 
to  introduce  reforms  in  the  administration,  and 
have  met  with  very  few  officials  capable  of 
supervising  their  introduction.  The  country  does 
not  want  an  army  of  needy  officials  always  in 
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arrear  of  pay,  or  new  laws  unsuitable  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  opposed  to  the  current 
of  Ottoman  thought;  the  provinces  require  men 
to  govern  them  who  shall  combine  justice  and 
firmness  with  common- sense,  and  an  administrative 
service  purified  of  its  extraordinary  corruption. 

"  It  is,  however,  useless  to  expect  good  govern- 
ment until  the  system  under  which  nearly  all  the 
revenue  of  a  province  is  sent  to  the  capital  has 
been  abolished.  Financial  reform,  or  retrench- 
ment of  expenses  at  the  capital,  is  the  first 
and  most  urgent  necessity ;  when  this  has  been 
accomplished,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  deal  with 
the  gendarmerie,  the  law  courts,  education,  and 
public  works.  I  have,  etc., 

«C.  W.  WILSON." 


CHAPTER  X 

EASTERN  RUMELIA 

Arrival  of  Mr  Goschen— Reception  by  the  Sultan — Commission  of 
Enquiry  in  Eastern  Rumelia — Wilson's  instructions — Philippopoli 
— Macedonia — Bourgas — Report  on  the  state  of  the  country — 
The  Dardanelles — Pergamos — Discoveries  by  Dr  Karl  Humann. 

SIR  HENRY  LAYARD  left  Constantinople  for 
England  on  June  2nd,  1880,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Mr  Goschen  was  received  in  audience  by 
the  Sultan  to  present  his  credentials  as  Special 
Ambassador  to  the  Porte.  One  of  the  objects  of 
his  mission  was  with  reference  to  the  international 
enquiry  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  into  the 
recent  outrages  in  Eastern  Rumelia ;  and  his 
appointment  was  not  regarded  with  satisfaction 
by  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers,  who,  perhaps 
naturally,  were  not  anxious  to  have  full  light 
thrown  upon  the  methods  of  administration 
adopted  in  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey. 

Mr  Goschen  asked  Wilson  to  accompany  him 
to  the  palace  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception, 
and  the  latter  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  ceremony  in  a  letter  to  his  wife: — 

"  The  scene  was  very  striking  as  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  short,  steep  hill,  which  leads  direct  up 
to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk.  As  Mr  Goschen's  carriage 
commenced  the  ascent,  the  band  struck  up  '  God 
save  the  Queen,'  and  continued  it  until  the  last 
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carriage  disappeared  within  the  gates,  the  guard 
standing  with  presented  arms.  We  first  entered 
a  small  hall,  and  then  mounted  a  staircase,  with 
pretty  crystal  balusters,  to  a  landing,  on  which  were 
gathered  the  Sultan's  aide-de-camps,  the  gentlemen- 
in- waiting,  etc.,  including  two  Circassians,  in  most 
magnificent  dresses,  with  gold  appointments,  and 
quaintly  inlaid  arms  ;  and  the  effect  was  heightened 
by  the  number  of  officers  and  court  attendants, 
two  of  whom  stood  on  each  step,  so  that  we  passed 
through  a  double  row  of  men.  On  the  landing 
there  was  a  short  pause  to  allow  the  Sultan  to 
get  into  position,  as  etiquette  requires  that  he 
should  receive  an  Ambassador  at  once.  Then  we 
entered  a  small  anteroom,  and  from  that  passed  to 
the  presence  chamber,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
stood  the  Sultan ;  and  to  his  right,  not  near  him, 
but  ranged  along  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  the  officers  of  the  household  ;  Osman  Pasha, 
the  Grand  Master;  Hamdy  Pasha,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain;  Ali  Fuad  Pasha,  and  others,  all  in 
full  uniform. 

"  After  a  rapid  glance  round,  all  my  attention 
was  riveted  on  the  Sultan,  whom  I  watched 
carefully  during  the  interview.  He  stood  alone 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  his  slight  stature 
seemed  still  more  dwarfed  by  the  distance  and 
the  surroundings.  Mr  Goschen  walked  up  the 
centre  of  the  room  with  Savas  Pasha,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  on  his  left,  and  Sir  A.  Sandison,  the 
Chief  Dragoman,  a  little  behind  to  the  right. 
We  all  followed  and  grouped  ourselves  behind 
Mr  Goschen,  who  proceeded  to  read  his  speech  in 
English. 

"  It  was  purely  formal,  saying  that  the  Queen 
had  appointed  him  as  Special  Ambassador,  and 
that  she  hoped  that  the  friendship  which  had 
always  existed  between  England  and  Turkey 
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would  be  continued,  and  that  the  country  would 
soon  recover  from  its  misfortunes.  The  speech 
was  translated  into  Turkish  by  Savas  Pasha,  and 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  native  way  of  addressing  the  Padishah,  in 
which  Savas  is  an  adept.  The  proper  way  is  to 
show,  or  feign  to  show,  intense  awe  and  fear  of 
the  great  man,  and  old  Savas  certainly  shook  his 
knees,  shivered,  salaamed  at  every  word,  and  spoke 
in  such  a  frightened  tone  that  I  involuntarily 
glanced  behind  the  Sultan  to  see  whether  the  Chief 
Eunuch  was  there  with  the  bow-string,  ready  to 
take  his  head  off  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  When  the  translation  was  finished,  the  Sultan 
pulled  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
commenced  reading  his  speech,  which,  like  Mr 
Goschen's,  was  quite  formal.  He  expressed  him- 
self gratified  with  the  proof  of  the  continued  good 
wishes  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  he  said  that  he 
was  specially  pleased  that  the  Queen  had  selected 
a  man  of  such  talent  and  reputation  as  Mr  Goschen. 
He  added  that  his  sole  wish  was  the  good  of  his 
people,  that  there  had  hardly  been  time,  however, 
to  recover  from  the  misfortunes  that  had  fallen 
on  his  country,  but  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
set  things  straight,  etc. 

"  The  Sultan's  speech  was  translated  into  French 
by  Savas  Pasha,  and  His  Majesty  then  enquired 
after  the  health  of  the  Queen.  Mr  Goschen 
replied  that  Her  Majesty  was  very  well,  and  had 
commanded  him  to  express  to  the  Sultan  her 
wishes  for  his  health  and  prosperity.  The  Sultan 
then  said  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Embassy  staff,  and  the  audience  was 
over.  We  now  all  began  to  retire  backwards 
down  the  long  room,  and,  considering  our  number, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  previous  drilling,  we 
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accomplished  the  difficult  manoeuvre  very  well. 
We  then  went  into  two  anterooms,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  landing,  while  Mr  Goschen  was  received 
in  private  audience." 

A  few  days  after  the  reception  Wilson  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  Abeddin  Pasha,  his  friend 
of  Sivas,  had  been  recalled  from  Salonika,  and  had 
been  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Constantinople  in  place  of  old  Savas  Pasha.  This 
was  a  remarkable  choice,  as  Abeddin  was  a  strong 
man,  anxious  for  reform  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
Sultan  and  his  advisers  considered  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  him  under  their  eye  at  the 
capital  than  in  a  more  independent  position  as 
Governor- General  of  a  province.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  Abeddin  asked  Wilson  to  come  to  see 
him  and  renew  their  acquaintance. 

"  Early  on  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  con- 
gratulate Abeddin  Pasha  in  the  new  house  which 
the  Sultan  has  given  him.  He  seemed  unwell 
and  fagged,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  he  had  the 
identical  Note  of  the  Powers  in  his  hand,  and  the 
answer  which  he  had  been  drafting  to  lay  before 
the  Ministers  and  the  Sultan.  He  received  me 
very  kindly,  thanked  me  for  all  I  had  done  for  him, 
hinted  in  true  oriental  style  that  I  had  made  him 
Foreign  Minister,  and  then  began  to  talk  about 
the  Note. 

"  1  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  him,  as  he 
is  placed  in  the  most  difficult  position  a  man 
could  be.  He  is  an  Albanian,  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  Albanian  league,  and  is,  of  course,  much 
opposed  to  any  great  extension  of  Greek  territory. 
I  cannot  understand  yet  what  is  the  Sultan's 
policy  in  making  such  a  curious  appointment  as 
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that  of  Abeddin;  either  he  means  to  resist  the 
European  policy  through  a  man  who  has  been 
hitherto  supported  by  England,  or  he  wants 
to  destroy  Abeddin  Pasha's  immense  influence 
with  the  Albanians,  by  making  him  the  instru- 
ment for  ceding  their  territory  to  the  Greeks  and 
Montenegrins." 

The  international  negotiations  for  sending  a 
joint  Commission  of  Enquiry  to  Eastern  Rumelia 
did  not  proceed  satisfactorily,  as  the  Powers  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  investiga- 
tions were  to  be  conducted.  As,  however,  the 
British  Government  was  determined  that  the 
enquiry  should  be  made  without  further  delay, 
they  decided,  without  waiting  for  the  appointment 
of  an  International  Commission,  to  send  Colonel 
Wilson  as  their  representative,  to  examine  into 
the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants.  His  official 
letter  of  instructions  regarding  this  important 
mission  was  as  follows : — 

"Mr  Goschen  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wilson. 

"THERAPIA,  June  30th,  1880. 

"  Sir, — The  reports  which  have  been  furnished 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  from  Eastern 
Rumelia  have  raised  the  question  whether  an 
organised  system  of  prosecution  of  the  Mussul- 
man and  Greek  populations  is  carried  on  in  the 
province,  and  whether  the  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression  complained  of  are  committed  with  the 
connivance,  if  not  under  the  direct  influence  of, 
some  of  the  leading  persons  in  the  country. 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  to 
obtain  as  accurate  and  reliable  information  as  pos- 
sible as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  province 
by  means  of  enquiry  conducted  on  the  spot  in 
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the  various  localities  where  the  system  complained 
of  is  alleged  to  exist. 

"  I  have  accordingly  to  request  you  to  proceed 
to  Philippopoli,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and 
there  to  place  yourself  in  communication  with  Mr 
Stephen,  Her  Majesty's  Acting  Consul-General 
at  that  place,  who  will  be  instructed  to  submit 
for  your  information  the  reports  which  have  been 
furnished  by  Mr  Michell  on  these  matters. 

"  You  will  then  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  districts  which  it  may  be  necessary  you 
should  visit  in  order  to  obtain  the  materials  for 
a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  country. 

"  I  wish  also  to  draw  your  special  attention 
to  the  reports  which  have  been  furnished  by  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Bourgas  upon  the  state  of 
the  country  within  his  consular  jurisdiction,  and 
I  request  that  you  will  furnish  me  with  a  full 
account  of  the  condition  of  that  district.  Similar 
instructions  to  those  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen 
have  also  been  given  to  Mr  Consul  Brophy,  and 
the  despatches  addressed  to  both  these  officers  are 
forwarded  herewith  under  flying  seal  to  your 
care. 

"  You  will  conduct  the  enquiry  quietly.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  wish  the  investigation  to 
be  made  with  a  view  of  satisfying  themselves  of 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  your  mission  being  a  political  demonstra- 
tion. Her  Majesty's  Government  further  desire 
that  you  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  information 
from  the  most  varied  sources  in  order  to  increase 
your  facilities  for  making  a  thoroughly  impartial 
report.  I  have  accordingly  to  request  you  to 
address  yourself  to  the  agents  of  other  foreign 
governments  in  Eastern  Rumelia,  as  well  as  to 
the  British  agents,  so  as  to  obtain  such  additional 
information  as  they  may  be  able  to  afford  to  you. 
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By  the  time  that  you  arrive  at  Philippopoli  the 
representatives  of  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and 
Italy  will  have  received  instructions  to  render  you 
such  assistance  as  they  can  properly  afford  you, 
in  order  to  further  the  objects  of  your  mission. 

"  Mr  Block,  the  Assistant  Interpreter  to  Her 
Majesty's  Embassy,  has  been  instructed  to  accom- 
pany you,  and  to  place  himself  at  your  disposal 
for  such  time  as  you  may  require  his  services. — 
I  am,  etc.,  GEORGE  J.  GOSCHEN." 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  these  instruc- 
tions Wilson  started  for  Philippopoli,  the  capital 
of  the  newly -formed  state  of  Eastern  Rumelia, 
where  he  remained  for  some  days,  in  order  to 
make  himself  conversant  with  the  conditions  of 
government  in  this  country.  He  then  travelled 
to  Tchirpan,  and  by  way  of  Kesanlik  to  the 
Schipka  pass,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such 
severe  fighting  between  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
returning  by  Karlovo  to  Philippopoli.  He  next 
made  a  tour  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Macedonia, 
and  afterwards  travelled  through  the  districts 
of  Hermanli,  Slivno,  Jamboli,  and  the  Eastern 
Balkans  to  Bourgas  and  Varna,  where  he  arrived 
on  August  llth.  At  each  place  he  had  inter- 
views with  the  government  officials,  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  all  religions  and  of  all  the  different 
nationalities  residing  in  the  country,  and  was 
therefore  able  to  form  a  calm  and  independent 
opinion  respecting  the  many  different  questions 
which  the  conditions  of  affairs  presented. 

The  results  of  his  careful  investigations  were 
embodied  in  a  number  of  reports  addressed  to 
Mr  Goschen,  which  give  a  most  interesting  account 
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of  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  in  Eastern 
Rumelia.1  The  general  conclusion  that  he  arrived 
at  was,  that,  although  there  were  many  and  great 
evils  which  needed  to  be  reformed,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  better 
than  he  had  anticipated. 

Whereas,  before  the  Russo  -  Turkish  war  it 
was  the  Christians  who  had  been  oppressed  by 
the  Turks,  now  the  position  was  reversed,  and 
it  was  the  Moslems  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  formed  a  large  majority  of  the 
population,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  administration  of  the  country  into  their  own 
hands.  Not  only  did  the  Bulgarian  officials  try 
to  prevent  the  Moslems  and  Greeks  using  their 
own  languages,  but,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the 
Turkish  proprietors  had  been  deprived  of  their 
property,  which  had  been  seized  by  Bulgarians. 

Wilson  found  that  there  were  more  complaints 
of  Moslems  being  murdered  and  ill  used  by 
Bulgarians  than  the  reverse,  and  that  little  was 
done  by  the  local  officials  to  maintain  equal 
justice  between  the  different  classes.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  the  vicinity  of  Bourgas  on  the  Black 
Sea  appears  to  have  been  the  worst,  and,  as 
regards  that  part  of  the  country,  Wilson  reported 
as  follows : — 

"Greater  resistance  has  been  offered  to  the 
return  of  the  Moslems  to  the  Department  of 
Bourgas  than  in  any  other,  and  a  far  smaller 
proportion  of  the  refugees  have  been  able  to 
regain  possession  of  their  lands  and  houses.  In 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  19  (1880). 
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some  villages  the  Moslems  have  been  shut  up  in 
their  houses  whilst  armed  parties  of  Bulgarians 
went  about  robbing  and  firing  their  rifles  into  the 
houses.  Murders,  robberies,  and  torture  with 
heated  chains  have  frequently  been  committed  on 
Moslems  by  Bulgarians,  whilst  there  has  been  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  punishment,  or  of  any 
serious  attempt  to  repress  disorder.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  there  had  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  Moslems,  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  from  the  country,  and  preventing  their  re- 
patriation. The  Bulgarians  are  said  at  the  same 
time  to  have  forced  the  villagers,  by  threats,  to 
give  petitions  and  certificates  in  their  favour,  and 
to  attach  their  seals  to  blank  papers,  which  were 
afterwards  filled  in  from  a  Bulgarian  point  of  view." 

Colonel  Wilson  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
August,  and  in  the  same  month  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
for  his  able  report  on  Eastern  Rumelia;  and  in 
the  letter  conveying  these  thanks,  Mr  Goschen 
said : — 

"I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I 
have  read  that  report  with  very  great  interest,  and 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  care  you  have 
bestowed  in  its  preparation,  and  the  impartiality 
by  which  it  is  characterised,  will  be  fully  recognised 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

On  September  13th  Wilson  again  accompanied 
Mr  Goschen  to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  for  an  interview 
with  the  Sultan,  and,  on  this  occasion,  had  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  His  Majesty  a  copy 
of  the  large  scale  map  of  Palestine,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  But 
the  Sultan  seemed  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
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condition  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  and  asked  many 
questions  as  to  the  state  of  the  Moslems  in  that 
portion  of  his  dominions. 

The  day  before  this  interview  there  had  been 
a  change  in  the  Turkish  Ministry,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Abeddin  Pasha  had  resigned  their 
offices,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  approve  the 
manner  in  which  affairs  were  conducted  at  the 
Porte.  The  political  situation  became  very  strained 
at  this  time,  and  Mr  Goschen  decided  to  retain 
Wilson  for  a  while  at  Constantinople  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  return  to  his  consular  post  at 
Sivas,  as  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  ability 
and  knowledge  of  eastern  affairs. 

At  this  period  Wilson  was  very  despondent  as 
to  the  future  of  Turkey,  as  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  manner  in  which  affairs  were  being  conducted 
by  the  British  Government,  and  much  feared  that 
all  the  projects  for  reform,  both  in  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
that  there  was  even  a  possibility  of  war  between 
England  and  Turkey. 

In  October  1880  Wilson  made  a  short  tour  to 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  plains  of  Troy  in  company 
with  Professor  Bryce,  and  this  was  a  pleasant 
relaxation  from  the  turmoil  and  political  intrigues 
of  Constantinople. 

In  November,  having  completed  all  the  work 
for  which  he  had  been  retained  by  Mr  Goschen, 
he  was  at  last  able  to  return  to  his  duties  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  started  from  Panderma,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  to  travel  by  land  to  Smyrna,  by  way  of 
Balikisri,  Edremid,  and  Aivali.  From  Aivali  he 
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went  on  to  Pergamos,  and  spent  an  interesting 
day  in  visiting  the  Acropolis  in  company  with  Dr 
Karl  Humann,  who  was  engaged  in  carrying  out 
his  important  excavations  for  the  German  govern- 
ment. Of  this  visit  he  wrote  :— 

"  I  have  seldom  spent  a  more  interesting  day, 
and  Humann  is  a  most  pleasant  host.  He  fully 
deserves  all  he  has  found,  for,  like  most  discoverers, 
he  has  had  enormous  difficulties  to  encounter; 
particularly  at  first,  with  his  own  government, 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  to  give  him 
assistance  for  twelve  years.  However,  he  had  a 
firm  belief  in  himself  and  his  theories,  and,  like 
Schliemann,  at  last  triumphed.  His  discoveries 
have  brought  to  light  a  new  school  of  Greek 
art,  which  rivals,  if  it  does  not  equal,  that  which 
produced  the  Elgin  marbles." 

After  his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  Wilson  travelled 
by  steamer  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Adalia, 
returning  to  the  former  place  early  in  January  1881, 
as  he  had  been  given  two  months'  leave  of  absence 
to  go  to  England.  Never  was  leave  better  earned, 
as  the  two  past  years  had  been  a  time  of  unceas- 
ing work,  accompanied  by  much  mental  anxiety, 
which  made  a  rest,  if  not  imperative,  at  least  very 
desirable. 
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THE  two  months  of  leave  passed  quickly  away, 
and  March  1881  saw  Wilson  back  once  more  in 
Constantinople.  There  had  been  many  changes 
since  he  had  left  in  the  previous  November.  Mr 
Goschen  had  returned  to  England,  Abeddin  Pasha 
had  been  appointed  to  the  province  of  Adana,  and 
many  others  of  the  friends  of  the  previous  year 
had  scattered. 

There  was  no  official  business  to  retain  him 
in  the  capital,  and,  on  March  24th,  he  sailed  for 
Smyrna  to  recommence  his  tours  of  inspection  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  first  visited  Lieutenant  Cherm- 
side,  R.E.,  the  British  Military  Vice-Consul  at 
Aidin,  and  took  part  in  a  boar-hunt,  a  favourite 
amusement  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  the 
animals  are  numerous,  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  crops.  Chermside  had  made  a  great  name 
for  himself  as  a  mighty  hunter  of  the  wild  boar, 
and  his  reputation  in  this  respect  had  greatly  in- 
creased his  influence  over  the  Turkish  inhabitants. 
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Returning  to  Smyrna  from  Aidin,  Wilson 
next  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Mersina,  where  two 
of  his  Vice-Consuls,  Captain  Stewart  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bennet,  met  him  and  accompanied  him  by 
the  Tarsus  road  to  Adana.  Of  his  visit  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Tarsus  he  wrote  :— 

"  We  passed  the  night  at  Tarsus,  partly  to  see 
the  place,  and  partly  to  meet  Abeddin  Pasha,  who 
was  then  on  his  way  to  the  districts  west  of 
Mersina,  where  the  locusts  have  appeared.  I  was 
disappointed  with  Tarsus  ;  I  do  not  know  how,  but 
I  had  got  into  my  head  that  the  town  was  on  an 
isolated  hill.  But  it  is  all  perfectly  flat,  except  a 
large  mound  of  rubbish,  which  probably  marks  the 
position  of  the  important  buildings  of  the  old  town. 

"  Of  ancient  Tarsus  little  remains  above  ground, 
but,  wherever  people  dig,  they  find  the  ruins  of  old 
buildings,  and  use  the  stone  for  their  own  houses. 
We  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  American  Consular 
Agent,  in  whose  yard  is  the  traditional  well  of  St 
Paul,  and  we  visited  all  the  sights,  including  the 
place  where  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  said  to  have 
first  met,  but  there  is  really  little  to  see.  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  meeting  with  Abeddin  Pasha,  and 
am  sorry  that  I  shall  not  see  him  again  before 
leaving  for  Aleppo." 

Leaving  Adana  on  April  12th,  Wilson,  accom- 
panied by  Bennet,  started  for  Aleppo  by  the  eastern 
road,  which,  passing  by  Missis  and  Osmanieh, 
crosses  Mount  Amanus  by  a  pass  at  Baghche,  and 
descends  to  Aintab  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  Hittite  kingdom.  Hence  he 
made  a  detour  to  Jerablus  on  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  has  been  identified  as  Carchemish,  the 
Hittite  capital,  and  then  went  on  to  Aleppo, 
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where  he  found  Captain  Stewart  established  in 
the  Consulate.  Here  he  met  Mr  Wilfrid  Blunt, 
who  was  engaged  in  buying  Arab  mares  from  the 
Beduin,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  days,  went 
by  road  to  Alexandretta,  and  by  steamer  back  to 
Smyrna. 

Wilson's  next  tour  of  inspection  was  a  long 
one,  as,  starting  from  Smyrna  early  in  May  1881, 
he  travelled  right  across  Asia  Minor  by  Afium 
Karahissar  to  Sivas.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Chermside  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Ramsay,1  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  district  of  the  Phrygian  monuments, 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Afium  Karahissar, 
including  the  famous  sepulchre  known  as  the 
Tomb  of  King  Midas,  and  the  Lion  tombs  near 
Bey  Keui,  which  are  among  the  oldest  of  the 
Phrygian  remains,  and  probably  date  from  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  While  on  this  tour  Wilson 
received  the  pleasant  intelligence  that  he  had 
been  created  K.C.M.G.  for  his  important  services 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Eastern  Rumelia,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 

His  stay  in  Sivas  was  not  of  long  duration, 
as,  in  August  1881,  he  was  again  summoned  to 
Constantinople  by  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  been 
sent  as  British  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  to  carry 
out  another  important  mission,  the  inspection  of 
all  the  British  consular  stations  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Palestine,  conjointly  with  Mr  Arthur  Nicolson,2 

i  Now  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

*  Now  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
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Secretary  of  the  Embassy.  They  first  travelled 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  visiting 
Ineboli,  Samsun,  Kerasund,  and  Trebizond,  and 
then  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Smyrna  and  Beirut, 
continuing  their  journey  to  Haifa,  Jaffa,  and 
Jerusalem. 

Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  Wilson  had  been 
last  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  found  the  place  greatly 
changed.  He  wrote : — 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  I  came,  as  the  place  is  so 
changed,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  Jerusalem.  I 
should  always  have  liked  to  remember  it  as  the 
walled  city  with  scarcely  a  building  outside,  and  a 
bridle-path  leading  over  the  rocky  hills  ;  now  there 
is  a  great  suburb  outside  the  walls  nearly  as  large 
as  Jerusalem  itself,  with  a  broad  carriage  road 
leading  down  to  Jaffa.  It  is  like  the  suburbs 
of  some  second-  or  third-rate  Italian  town,  with 
large  buildings  for  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  scattered 
about. 

"I  have  been  over  most  of  the  old  places  and 
find  many  changes — not  for  the  better,  in  my 
opinion.  The  buildings  in  the  Haram  have  been, 
and  are  still  being,  restored,  and  a  pretty  mess  they 
have  made  of  it.  Some  of  the  fine  old  stonework 
has  been  painted  with  hideous  colours,  and  the 
beautiful  old  tiles  are  in  many  places  replaced 
by  new  ones  of  wretchedly  inferior  manufacture. 
The  east  wall  of  the  platform  is  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  is  being  filled  up  to  make  a  garden.  My 
arch  has  been  closed  up,  and  nearly  every  place  is 
now  locked  up  as  a  means  of  extorting  bakshish." 

Leaving  Jerusalem  on  September  29th,  Wilson 
travelled  up  the  country  by  Nablus  and  Samaria 
to  Haifa,  and  then  went  on  to  Latakia,  Antioch, 
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and  Aleppo,  thence  returning  via  Alexandretta 
and  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  which  he  reached 
early  in  November,  and  made  his  report  regarding 
the  consular  stations  to  Lord  Dufferin. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople, 
Wilson  was  offered  the  important  post  of  British 
Commissioner  on  the  Commission  which  was 
about  to  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Turkish  bond-holders,  and  to  deal  with  the 
revenues,  which  had  been  assigned  by  the  Porte 
for  the  service  of  the  Debt.  The  position  was  a 
responsible  one,  and  the  salary  assigned  to  it  was 
large ;  but,  after  careful  consideration,  he  declined 
the  offer,  as  the  acceptance  of  it  would  probably 
have  entailed  his  retirement  from  the  army,  and 
this,  very  naturally,  he  was  most  unwilling  to  do. 

In  December  1881  he  started  once  more 
from  Constantinople  for  Smyrna,  passing  by  the 
Dardanelles,  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  ancient  city  of  Troas 
southwards.  Of  Troas  he  wrote : — 

"  We  saw  the  harbour  where  St  Paul  landed, 
and  visited  the  ruins  of  the  town,  which  are 
covered  with  brushwood  and  oak,  and  the  build- 
ings are  not  so  important  as  I  had  been  led  to 
believe.  The  size  of  the  town  is,  however,  remark- 
able, as  the  walls  measure  about  six  miles  round, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  very  important  place  in 
St  Paul's  time.  We  did  not  find  the  house  in 
which  the  young  man  went  to  sleep  during  St 
Paul's  sermon !  The  view  seaward  is  very  pretty, 
with  Tenedos  in  the  foreground,  and  Lemnos  and 
Imbros  in  the  distance;  this  at  least  has  not 
changed  since  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
looked  out  upon  it." 
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From  Smyrna  Wilson  proceeded  by  steamer 
to  Mersina,  and  thence  to  Adana,  from  which  he 
made  a  tour  through  the  district  between  the 
Taurus  mountains  and  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta, 
returning  to  spend  the  last  days  of  1881  with 
Lieutenant  Bennet  at  Adana. 

Leaving  Adana  again  early  in  January  1882, 
Wilson  first  made  a  tour  to  the  Bulgar  Dagh 
mountains  in  order  to  visit  the  Gulek  Boghaz,  or 
ancient  Cilician  gates,  where  the  road  from  Adana 
to  Eregli  passes  through  the  hills ;  and  then, 
turning  south  to  Mersina,  continued  his  journey 
along  the  coast  to  Alaya  and  Adalia ;  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Smyrna  by  steamer,  to  meet  Lady 
Wilson,  who  was  coming  out  from  England  for  a 
tour  in  Palestine  during  his  leave. 

The  journey  from  Mersina  to  Adalia  was  very 
fatiguing;  the  weather  was  cold,  with  rain  and 
snow,  and,  notwithstanding  his  iron  constitution, 
Wilson  contracted  an  attack  of  fever,  from  which 
he  was  still  suffering  when  he  arrived  at  Smyrna 
on  March  1st,  and  he  had  not  altogether  recovered 
when  his  wife  landed  on  the  9th. 

A  few  days  later  they  started  together  in  the 
Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  for  Beirut,  where  they 
were  most  cordially  received  by  Wilson's  numerous 
friends,  and  then  went  on  by  sea  to  Jaffa.  From 
Jaffa  they  travelled  on  horseback  to  Jerusalem ; 
not  by  the  well-known  carriage  road,  but  through 
the  hills  to  the  north,  as  Wilson  was  naturally 
anxious  that  his  wife  should  receive  her  first 
impression  of  the  Holy  City  by  approaching  it 
from  Mount  Scopus  and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  ; 
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the  only  right  way  of  seeing  Jerusalem  for  the 
first  time,  so  different  to  the  view  known  to  most 
tourists,  who  travel  by  railway  or  road  from  Jaffa, 
and  are  naturally  disappointed  by  the  prospect. 

During  the  fortnight  they  spent  at  Jerusalem, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  Albert  Victor  and 
Prince  George  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Dalton,  arrived  to  commence  their 
tour  in  the  Holy  Land  under  the  guidance  of 
Captain  Conder,  R.E. ;  and  naturally  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  was  asked  to  go  with  them  on  their  visits 
to  the  Haram  and  other  important  places  at 
Jerusalem.  He  also  accompanied  them  on  a 
visit  to  the  Haram  at  Hebron,  built  over  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah,  the  burial-place  of  Abraham, 
and  the  other  Patriarchs;  which,  by  order  of 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  was  opened  for  their 
inspection.  The  Governor  of  Jerusalem  did  every- 
thing that  was  possible  to  facilitate  the  visit  of 
the  Royal  Princes,  and  on  no  previous  occasion 
had  this  building,  so  sacred  to  Moslems,  been  so 
freely  opened  for  the  inspection  of  Christians.1 

After  the  Royal  visit  to  the  Haram  at  Hebron, 
the  Princes  proceeded  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  to  the 
river  Jordan,  and  Wilson  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Rev.  J.  Howson,  the  Dean  of  Chester,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  master  at  Liverpool  College,  and 
had  first  directed  his  attention  to  those  Eastern 
studies  which  had  afterwards  brought  him  such 
distinction. 

1  An  interesting  account  of  the  Princes'  visit  to  Hebron,  written  by 
Captain  Conder,  is  given  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 
Statement  for  July  1882. 

N 
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After  witnessing  the  Easter  ceremonies  at 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Wilsons 
resumed  their  camp  life,  and  went  down  by  Mar 
Saba  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing westwards  through  the  hill  country  of  Judgea, 
travelled  north  to  Nablus,  where  they  again  met 
the  Royal  party,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Mount  Carmel.  From  Nablus  they  proceeded 
to  Nazareth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  by  the  upper 
Jordan  valley  to  Banias,  and  thence  to  the  city 
of  Damascus,  where  they  remained  a  couple  of 
days,  and  then  travelled  by  way  of  Baalbec  and 
across  the  Lebanon  mountains  to  Beirut,  thus 
completing  a  tour  in  Syria  most  interesting  for 
both.  At  Beirut  they  took  the  steamer  along 
the  coast,  and  arrived  at  Smyrna  on  May  9th. 

A  few  days  later  Lady  Wilson  started  for  Con- 
stantinople on  her  way  back  to  England,  while 
Wilson  left  Smyrna  upon  his  longest,  and  on 
what  turned  out  to  be  his  last,  tour  of  inspection 
in  Anatolia.  To  him  this  last  journey  was  of 
exceptional  interest,  as  he  was  able  to  visit  a 
number  of  places  which  had  to  be  omitted  in 
previous  tours,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  accompanied  by  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
investigation  of  ancient  sites  and  the  discovery 
of  inscriptions. 

Taking  a  coasting  steamer  which  called  at 
Chios,  Nikaria,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  of 
the  ^Egean  Archipelago,  Wilson  arrived,  on  May 
23rd,  at  Adalia,  the  point  from  which  he  pro- 
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posed  to  cross  Anatolia  to  Sivas.  From  Adalia 
he  travelled  to  Isbarta  by  way  of  Aghlastm,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  again  visiting  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  important  city  of  Sagalassus 
which  had  been  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thence  he  went  on  to  Konia,  where  he  found  a 
letter  from  the  Foreign  Office,  informing  him 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Military  Consular  appointments  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  following  October.  This  decision  was  in  one 
way  to  be  regretted,  as  it  meant  that  the  British 
Government  had  become  lukewarm  as  regards 
the  introduction  of  reforms  in  Asia  Minor ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  Consuls, 
who  had  no  executive  authority,  and  whose  reports 
produced  little  effect,  raised  false  hopes  among 
the  poor  people  who  had  looked  to  them  for  the 
remedy  of  their  many  grievances.  Wilson  had 
felt  for  a  long  time  the  anomalies  of  his  position, 
and  was  often  depressed  by  the  thought  of 
the  smallness  of  the  result  gained  by  his  long- 
continued  exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

But  his  great  personal  influence  both  with  the 
Turkish  officials,  and  with  the  people,  led  to 
some  beneficial  results  of  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent character ;  his  name  is  still  a  passport  to 
travellers  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  present  day,  as, 
though  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  he  left  Anatolia,  the  people  have 
not  forgotten  the  great  English  Pasha,  who  was 
always  ready  to  listen  to  their  troubles,  who  was 
just  and  true  in  all  his  dealings,  and  who  never 
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failed  to  have  a  kind  word  and  a  helping  hand 
for  all  those  he  met,  of  whatever  nationality  and 
of  whatever  religion. 

At  this  time  the  situation  in  Egypt  had  become 
very  strained,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  British 
Government  considered  that,  as  the  Egyptian 
question  was  of  such  pressing  importance,  it  was 
inadvisable  to  press  Turkey  too  strongly  as  regards 
reforms  in  the  Asiatic  provinces.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  decision,  the 
effect  as  regards  Wilson  was  the  same,  namely, 
that  his  appointment  was  to  be  terminated,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  look  for  other  employment 
after  October.  Meanwhile  he  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  continue  his  work  in  Asia  Minor  until 
ordered  back  to  England. 

At  Konia  he  met  two  of  the  Vice-Consuls, 
Captain  Stewart  and  Lieutenant  Chermside,  and, 
after  remaining  there  for  a  few  days,  started  for 
Kaisariyeh.  When  passing  through  Eregli,  he 
turned  aside  with  Professor  Ramsay  to  visit  the 
Hittite  remains  at  Ivriz,  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife  from  that  place,  he  described  the  journey 
from  Konia: — 

"  We  left  Konia  on  June  19th,  and  went  to  a 
place  called  Khatin  Serai,1  an  old  Roman  station 
on  the  road  from  Iconium  to  Isaura,  and  here 
we  found  many  funeral  inscriptions  in  Latin. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  visit  a  place  called 
Kilisra,  which  we  hoped  might  turn  out  to  be 
Lystra ;  it  was  a  most  interesting  place,  but  I 
fear  it  cannot  be  Lystra.  The  village  is  curiously 

1  Khatin  Serai  was  identified  as  Lystra  by  Professor  Sterrett  in  1884, 
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situated  in  a  circle,  round  a  hill  of  soft  volcanic 
stone,  which  is  everywhere  burrowed  with  the 
habitations  of  early  Christians,  but  whether  hermits 
or  the  regular  population  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  I  found  one  very  early  rock-hewn  church, 
with  the  scribbling  of  the  old  Christians  still  on 
the  plaster;  and  in  another  place  the  tiniest 
cruciform  church  I  ever  saw,  cut  entirely  out  of 
the  rock,  with  roof  and  towers  complete.  It  was 
only  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  had  been  used 
as  a  tomb,  perhaps  by  the  priest  who  officiated. 
I  wonder  what  was  the  object  of  all  these  small 
churches :  perhaps  each  priest  had  his  own  church 
and  particular  flock. 

"  Not  far  off  there  was  a  sort  of  square  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  round  it  a  number  of  small  chambers 
in  which  the  hermits  could  sit  and  chat  with 
each  other,  or  perhaps  give  mutual  support  in  the 
practice  of  their  austerities.  It  was  strange,  too, 
to  see  how  the  living  had  been  mixed  up  with 
the  dead,  for  rock  -  hewn  tombs  were  scattered 
everywhere  among  the  dwelling-places. 

"  On  the  21st  we  had  a  long,  straight  ride 
across  the  plains  to  the  foot  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  and 
did  not  get  to  camp  until  sunset.  There  were 
many  fine  mirages,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how 
the  little  Turcoman  huts  and  tiny  shrubs  were 
magnified  into  stately  mansions  surrounded  by 
trees  on  the  borders  of  a  silvery  lake.  The  follow- 
ing day  we  went  on  to  Bin  Bir  Kilisse,1  which  I 
had  visited  in  1879,  and  found  it  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  on  the  previous  occasion.  The  churches  are 
nearly  all  of  different  forms,  and  show  very  clearly 
the  style  of  the  early  Christian  churches  in  Asia 
Minor.  One  of  these,  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  appears  to  be  very  old  ;  and,  if  this  is  Lystra, 
Hamsay  suggests  it  may  have  been  a  memorial 

1  The  thousand  and  one  churches. 
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church  built    on  the    spot   where    St    Paul  was 
stoned. 

"  On  the  23rd  we  had  a  very  hot  ride  over  the 
plains  to  the  village  of  Ambararassi.  Here  I  got 
the  villagers  to  uncover  part  of  a  sarcophagus,  of 
which  I  had  heard ;  it  is  of  gigantic  size,  and,  on 
the  lid,  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  nine  or  ten  feet 
high,  in  a  reclining  position,  with  the  figure  of  a 
child  in  her  arms.  The  child's  head  had  been 
broken  off,  and  I  bought  it  from  the  villagers  who 
had  found  it.  The  face  and  expression  are  very 
lovely,  and  the  whole  work  is  quite  a  unique  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  this  country.  I  have  written 
to  Lord  Dufferin  to  ask  him  to  get  the  Sultan  to 
give  it  to  the  British  Government,  and  hope  he  will 
succeed.  On  the  24th  we  reached  Eregli,  passing 
by  the  lake,  which  is  now  quite  dry,  and  next  day 
we  came  on  to  Ivriz. 

"Do  you  remember  my  telling  you  of  an 
abortive  expedition  which  I  made  with  Cooper  to 
visit  the  place  in  1879,  when  the  horses  broke  down 
and  we  had  to  return  to  Eregli?  Here  I  am 
camped  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in 
Anatolia ;  my  tent  is  pitched  under  a  grand  old 
walnut  tree,  close  to  a  foaming  mountain  stream 
which  issues  from  a  spring  close  at  hand,  and  makes 
such  a  noise  that  we  can  scarcely  hear  each  other 
talk.  About  twenty  yards  off  is  a  huge  Hittite 
deity,  carved  on  the  rock,  with  a  bundle  of  corn 
stalks  in  one  hand,  and  a  cluster  of  grape  bunches 
in  the  other.  Close  beside  him  is  a  king  or  priest, 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  whose  small  stature  is 
meant,  I  suppose,  to  indicate  the  smallness  of  man 
in  presence  of  the  gods.  High  above  us  rise 
the  peaks  of  the  Bulgar  Dagh,  the  highest  of  the 
Taurus  range.  There  is  still  much  snow  on  the  slopes 
not  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  sunset  and  moon- 
light effects  last  evening  were  lovely.  The  whole 
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valley  is  filled  with  fruit  trees,  walnuts,  and  cherries, 
now  just  ripe,  and  a  wild  profusion  of  hazel  nuts. 
To  add  to  the  delights,  the  stream  is  full  of  real 
English  speckled  trout,  which  make  a  delicious 
change  to  the  never-varying  tough  mutton,  and 
tougher  chickens." 

From  Ivriz  Wilson  and  Ramsay  went  on  to 
Nigdeh,  and  then  through  the  Troglodyte  monu- 
ments of  Cappadocia  to  Nev-shehr,  and  thence  to 
Kaisariyeh.  After  a  short  stay  at  that  place,  and, 
after  a  tour  through  the  Circassian  country  of  Uzun 
Yaila,  Wilson  reached  Sivas  on  August  4th ;  just 
twelve  months  since  he  had  left  that  place.  His 
stay  there  was  to  be  of  very  short  duration,  as  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  telegram  ordering 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Egypt  for  employment 
under  Sir  Edward  Malet,  the  British  Consul- 
General. 

While  Wilson  had  been  travelling  through  Asia 
Minor  events  had  moved  rapidly  in  Egypt.  The 
riots  at  Alexandria  on  June  llth  had  been  followed 
by  the  bombardment  of  that  town  by  the  British 
fleet  on  July  llth,  and  by  the  decision  of  the 
British  Government  to  send  an  expeditionary  force 
to  restore  order  in  the  country.  The  advance  guard 
under  General  Sir  Archibald  Alison  were  landed 
on  July  17th,  and  the  first  action  between  the 
British  and  Egyptian  forces  took  place  on  August 
5th  in  front  of  Alexandria,  the  same  day  that 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  received  his  instructions  to 
proceed  to  Egypt.  He  was  naturally  anxious  to 
leave  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  work  of  packing  up  and  sending 
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away  the  official  documents  of  the  Consulate  prior 
to  closing  the  office  at  Sivas,  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  his  returning  before  the  following 
October,  when  the  Military  Consulates  in  Asia 
Minor  were  to  come  to  an  end. 

Leaving  Sivas  on  August  14th,  he  went  down 
to  Samsun,  and  took  the  steamer  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  was  to  see  Lord  Dufferin  and 
receive  his  instructions  before  starting  for  Egypt. 
There  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Lord 
Dufferin : — 

"THERAPJA,  August  28th,  1882. 

"  SIR, — I  have  to  request  that  you  will  proceed 
to  Alexandria  at  your  early  convenience,  and,  on 
your  arrival  there,  report  yourself  to  Sir  E.  Malet. 

"  As  it  is  possible  that  you  may  not  return  here 
before  the  end  of  October,  when  the  Military 
Consular  appointments  in  Anatolia  will  terminate, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  high 
sense  of  the  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  you  have 
displayed  during  the  time  you  have  held  the 
important  post  entrusted  to  you. 

"The  information  with  which  you  have  furnished 
Her  Majesty's  Government  both  as  regards  the 
material  and  physical  features  of  the  country 
and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  cannot  fail 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  A  fuller  and 
more  exhaustive  examination,  than  that  made  by 
yourself  and  your  colleagues,  of  Anatolia  has 
probably  never  been  executed  in  any  part  of  the 
East. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  derived  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  political  information  with 
which  you  have  supplied  me,  and  I  consider 
myself  fortunate  in  having  had  the  opportunity 
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of  so  constantly  profiting  by  your  calm  and  well- 
reasoned  judgments  in  reference  to  the  various 
questions  on  which  I  had  to  consult  you. 

"The  influence  you  have  possessed  in  those 
districts  where  you  have  resided  has  been  remark- 
able, and  it  has  always  been  exercised  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  good  government,  and  justice. 

"  What  I  say  to  you  is  in  many  ways  applicable 
to  your  colleagues,  with  only  one  or  two  of  whom 
I  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  personally 
acquainted,  and  I  would  venture  to  ask  you  to 
convey  to  them  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  zeal 
and  energy  they  have  displayed  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  and  for  their  loyal  co-operation  with 
myself.  Their  presence  in  Asia  Minor  has  been 
an  unmixed  benefit  to  all  concerned,  and  they 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  although 
many  of  their  efforts  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  the  populations  among  whom 
they  have  moved,  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
impediments  which  too  often  characterise  eastern 
administration,  there  must  be  hundreds  of  instances 
where  their  intervention  has  remedied  wrong,  and 
sensibly  promoted  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munities to  whom  they  have  entrusted  them- 
selves.— I  am,  Sir,  etc.,  DUFFERIN." 

Besides  fulfilling  his  political  duties  while  Consul- 
General  in  Anatolia,  Wilson  did  an  immense  amount 
of  work  in  connection  with  the  geography,  history, 
and  archaeology  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  note-books 
which  he  kept  during  his  tours  of  inspection  are 
full  of  interesting  information  upon  these  subjects. 

He  kept  careful  records,  illustrated  with  sketches 
of  the  ancient  monuments  which  abound  in  the 
country ;  and,  as  he  travelled  in  many  parts  which 
had  been  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  his  researches 
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throw  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  of  the  many  different  dynasties  which 
have  borne  rule  since  the  earliest  times. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  information  which  he 
collected  has  been  embodied  in  the  Handbooks  for 
Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople,  which  he  edited 
for  Mr  John  Murray  in  1892  and  1895,  and  is 
thus  available  for  the  use  of  the  traveller  and  the 
student.  These  Handbooks,  which  are  models  of 
what  Guidebooks  ought  to  be,  indicate  clearly 
the  care  which  Wilson  bestowed  upon  every  kind 
of  work  that  he  took  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  XII 

EGYPT— THE   TRIAL  OF  ARABI 

Arrival  in  Egypt — Alexandria  —  Appointed  Commissioner  with  the 
Turks— The  occupation  of  Cairo — Release  of  Egyptian  prisoners— 
The  trial  of  Arabi  Pasha — Wilson  appointed  British  Representative 
at  the  Court  Martial — Arabi  exiled  to  Ceylon  —  The  political 
prisoners — Lord  Dufferin's  mission. 

LEAVING  Constantinople  on  August  29th,  1882, 
Wilson  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  September  3rd, 
and  reported  himself  to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  the 
British  Agent  and  Consul- General,  who  informed 
him  that  he  was  to  act  as  British  Commissioner 
with  the  Turkish  force,  which  it  was  then  con- 
templated should  be  sent  to  Egypt  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  army  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 
The  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  Turkish 
contingent  were  at  this  time  being  conducted  at 
Constantinople  by  Lord  Dufferin,1  and  were  not 
making  very  rapid  progress,  as  there  was  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  between  the  British 
and  the  Turkish  Governments  as  regards  the 
composition  of  the  force  and  the  point  of  dis- 
embarkation in  Egypt.  So  far  as  Wilson  was 
concerned  his  instructions  were  to  the  effect,  that, 

1  For  the  history  of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  despatch  of  Turkish 
troops  to  Egypt,  see  the  despatch  of  Earl  Granville  to  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  dated  October  5th.  1882.  in  Parliamentary  Papers.  Egypt. 
No.  19  (1882). 
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as  soon  as  the  Convention  had  been  signed  with 
Turkey,  he  was  to  confer  with  Sir  G.  Wolseley  on 
the  subject,  and  then  to  proceed  either  to  Crete 
or  to  Constantinople  to  take  up  his  duties  as 
British  Commissioner  with  the  Turkish  General 
in  command. 

He  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  several 
of  his  faithful  assistants  in  Asia  Minor  were  also 
to  be  employed  in  Egypt ;  Captain  Chermside, 
R.E.,  had  already  arrived,  and  Lieutenant- Colon  el 
Stewart  and  Lieutenant  Bennet,  R.E.,  were  ex- 
pected. The  excellent  work  which  these  officers 
had  done  as  Vice- Consuls  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  complete  acquaintance  with  eastern  ways 
made  them,  of  course,  valuable  for  service  in 
Egypt. 

When  Wilson  arrived  at  Alexandria,  he  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  British  expeditionary 
force  had  gone  on  to  Ismailieh,  and  that  General 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,1  V.C.,  who  commanded  the 
second  brigade  of  the  second  infantry  division, 
had  been  left,  with  his  brigade,  in  charge  of  the 
defence  of  Alexandria,  which  was  threatened  by 
the  Egyptian  troops  occupying  the  lines  of  Kafr 
Dawar.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  described  a  visit 
he  paid  to  Sir  E.  Wood  and  to  the  British  lines 
on  September  5th  : — 

"I  left  Alexandria  by  the  7  A.M.  train,  and 
got  to  Ramleh  about  7.30,  and  then  went  to  Sir 
E.  Wood's  quarters,  which  are  in  a  pleasant  house 
belonging  to  a  namesake  of  mine.  He  was  most 
kind,  and,  though  I  had  known  him  but  slightly 

i  Now  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
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in  England,  received  me  very  cordially.  After 
breakfast  we  went  to  the  *  Red  House,'  where 
an  advanced  party  is  stationed  near  the  sea,  and 
whence  we  could  see  the  general  position  of  the 
British  lines ;  we  then  got  into  a  steam  launch 
and  went  to  the  Minotaur,  which  lies  off  Ramleh, 
to  watch  the  Abukir  side  of  the  country.  After  a 
short  time  she  opened  fire  to  drive  some  of  Arabi's 
troops  out  of  a  village  in  front,  and  made  some 
excellent  practice,  very  soon  making  the  white- 
jackets  stream  out  into  the  adjoining  palm  groves. 

"  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  we  went  round  the 
whole  British  position,  and,  from  the  most  advanced 
post,  I  had  a  good  look  at  Kafr  Dawar,  which  is  very 
strongly  fortified.  I  could  see  Arabi's  men  quite 
plainly,  and  his  outposts  at  about  two  thousand 
yards  distance.  A  new  work  had  been  erected, 
but  we  could  not  see  whether  there  were  guns  in 
it,  so,  after  going  round  the  lines,  we  went  to  the 
forty-pounder  battery,  manned  by  blue-jackets,  and 
the  General  ordered  them  to  open  fire  on  the  new 
battery.  The  sailors  made  capital  practice,  and 
soon  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  the  place,  but 
there  was  no  reply,  apparently  because  they  had 
not  got  their  guns  into  position.  The  fight  was, 
however,  taken  up  by  a  large  Krupp  gun,  which 
the  sailors  had  christened  'Von  Moltke,'  and 
certainly  the  firing  was  splendid. 

"The  Egyptians  could  not  see  our  guns  and 
must  have  fired  at  the  flash,  yet  they  pitched  their 
first  shell  about  twenty-five  yards  in  front  of  the 
forty-pounder,  and  the  second  a  little  to  the  right. 
One  shell  went  close  over  our  heads  and  burst  in 
the  bank  just  below  the  waterworks.  It  was 
curious  to  notice  the  shell  fire  ;  first  of  all  you 
see,  away  in  the  distance,  a  white  puff  of  smoke, 
then,  after  an  interval,  comes  the  sound  of  the 
discharge,  and  this  is  immediately  followed  by 
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the  scream  of  the  shell  as  it  rushes  through  the 
air.  You  know  then  that  it  is  pretty  close,  and,  in 
a  couple  of  seconds,  there  is  another  explosion,  and 
the  shell  bursts,  throwing  up  clouds  of  dust  and 
leaving  a  great  hole  in  the  ground.  The  sailors 
worked  capitally,  and  their  shooting  was  excellent ; 
one  of  our  shells  burst  within  a  few  feet  of  '  Von 
Moltke.' 

"  I  shaU  ever  feel  grateful  to  Sir  E.  Wood  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  he  mounted  me  and  took 
me  round  the  lines.  He  has  won  all  hearts  here, 
as  he  does  everywhere,  and  even  the  civilians 
have  noticed  how  the  soldiers  have  brightened  up 
since  he  took  command.  Above  all,  he  gets  on 
well  with  the  Navy,  having  commenced  life  as 
a  middy.  The  shooting  of  the  Egyptians  has 
astonished  every  one ;  their  guns  carry  further 
than  ours,  and  their  aim  is  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  our  men." 

Two  days  later  Wilson  received  a  telegram 
from  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  asking  him  to  meet  him 
as  soon  as  possible  at  Ismailieh,  to  arrange  for 
the  landing  of  the  Turkish  contingent ;  and  he 
started  at  once  in  H.M.S.  gunboat  Falcon,  arriv- 
ing at  Ismailieh  on  September  9th,  the  day  of  the 
fight  with  the  Egyptians  at  Kassassin.  Here  he 
met  his  colleague,  Captain  Rice,  R.N.,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  British  Commissioner  with  the 
Turkish  navy,  and  who  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
as  he  had  been  a  midshipman  in  the  Ganges  at 
Vancouver  when  Wilson,  as  a  young  subaltern, 
was  employed  on  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission. 

As  Wilson's  orders  were  that  he  was  to  remain 
at  Ismailieh  until  the  Convention  with  Turkey 
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was  signed,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to  join 
the  Turkish  contingent  at  a  moment's  notice,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  accompany  the  British  army 
on  its  march  to  Tel-el- Kebir,  greatly  to  his  dis- 
appointment, as  he  felt  bitterly  being  left  at 
Ismailieh,  waiting  for  something  which,  as  events 
turned  out,  never  happened  at  all ;  for,  immedi- 
ately after  the  rout  of  the  Egyptians  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  and  the  occupation  of  Cairo,  Lord  Granville 
telegraphed  to  Lord  Dufferin  to  the  effect  that,  as 
the  object  of  the  proposed  Convention  with  Turkey 
as  to  sending  troops  to  Egypt  had  ceased,  further 
negotiations  on  the  subject  were  to  be  dropped. 

Wilson's  occupation  as  British  Commissioner 
with  the  Turkish  troops  having  thus  come  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion,  Sir  G.  Wolseley  telegraphed 
to  him  to  bring  up  Sultan  Pasha,  who  had 
been  appointed  Governor  of  Cairo,  and  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Bulak,1  as 
it  was  feared  that  the  valuable  collections  might 
be  in  danger  of  being  plundered  before  the  city 
administration  had  got  into  working  order.  He 
reached  Cairo  on  the  evening  of  September  15th, 
and  at  once  placed  patrols  round  the  Museum, 
after  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  collections,  which  had  received  no  damage 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  On  the  following 
day  he  reported  what  he  had  done  to  Sir  G. 
Wolseley,  who  then  appointed  him  as  political 
officer  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
between  the  local  Egyptian  government  and  the 

1  See  Parliameutary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1883),  p.  6. 
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British  troops,  a  position  which  gave  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  and  required  great  tact  under 
the  unusual  circumstances. 

The  next  day,  September  17th,  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  were  further  increased  in  two 
different  directions. 

When  General  Sir  Drury  Lowe,  with  the 
cavalry  division,  took  possession  of  Abbasieh 
on  September  14th,  after  his  rapid  advance  on 
Cairo,  he  had  received  the  surrender  of  Arabi 
Pasha,  commanding  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of 
Toulba  Pasha,  another  of  the  important  leaders 
of  the  hostile  force,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  their  safeguarding,  until  the  British 
Government  had  decided  what  action  was  to  be 
taken  as  regards  the  future  disposal  of  these 
officers,  and  of  such  others  as  had  been,  or  were 
afterwards  to  be,  taken  prisoners. 

Under  these  circumstances  Sir  C.  Wilson 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  suitable 
accommodation  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners 
of  war,  and  of  taking  over  the  charge  of  them 
from  Sir  Drury  Lowe,  who  was  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  a  somewhat  onerous  responsibility.  It  was 
decided  to  place  them  for  the  time  being  in  the 
Abdin  barracks,  which  were  occupied  by  British 
troops,  and  where  they  would  be  quite  safe  and 
properly  looked  after  until  their  fate  was  decided. 
As  soon  as  the  apartments  were  ready,  Wilson 
proceeded  to  Abbasieh,  took  over  the  prisoners 
in  due  form,  and  lodged  them  safely  in  their 
temporary  abode  under  a  British  guard.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  his  acquaintance  with  Arabi 
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and  his  companions  commenced,  an  acquaintance 
which  for  them  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  it  probably  saved  them  from  an  inglorious 
death. 

The  second  duty  which  devolved  upon  him 
was  also  in  connection  with  Egyptian  prisoners. 
On  the  night  of  September  14th,  when  the  citadel 
of  Cairo  was  taken  possession  of  by  British  cavalry, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  force  had  found 
many  hundreds  of  prisoners,  some  of  them  heavily 
chained,  and  all  in  a  miserable  condition.  Upon 
seeing  a  British  officer  they  crowded  round  him 
and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  complaints,  saying 
that  they  had  been  unjustly  imprisoned,  and 
were  cruelly  treated  by  their  gaolers.  At  that 
time  investigation  was  quite  impossible,  and  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  inform  them  that  the 
British  army  having  arrived,  their  cases  would  be 
investigated  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  task  of  investigation  was  given  to  Wilson, 
and,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Cairo,  he  visited 
the  citadel  and  went  into  the  case  of  every 
prisoner.  Many  of  them  were  released  at  once, 
as  they  were  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  Arabi  because  they  were  unwilling  to  take  part 
in  the  insurrection.  Of  these  visits  to  the  citadel 
he  wrote : — 

"  To-day  I  have  been  releasing  the  prisoners 
whom  Arabi  had  shut  up,  and  taking  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  men  he  had  tortured ;  the  poor 
wretches  were  horribly  treated,  several  Europeans 
among  them ; "  and  on  the  following  day  he 
wrote :  "  I  have  paid  another  visit  to  the  citadel, 

o 
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and  have  had  some  other  unfortunate  prisoners 
released.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  how  grateful 
the  poor  people  were." 

His  long  experience  of  Turkish  administration 
and  of  Turkish  prisons  in  Asia  Minor,  of  course, 
made  Wilson  pre-eminently  fitted  for  work  of  this 
nature;  but,  whereas  in  Asia  Minor  he  had  only 
the  power  to  recommend,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions too  often  fell  on  deaf  ears,  in  Cairo  he  had 
the  power  to  act  and  to  help  the  oppressed  in 
very  effective  fashion. 

Having  safely  lodged  Arabi  in  the  Abdin 
barracks  under  a  British  guard,  Wilson's  next 
task  was  to  protect  the  property  of  the  insurgent 
leader. 

"  On  September  19th  I  went  to  Arabi's  private 
house,  having  heard  a  report  that  it  was  being 
looted,  and  1  found  the  Egyptians  clearing  every- 
thing out.  I  am  afraid  I  used  strong  language, 
upon  which  an  order  from  the  Khedive  was 
produced,  and,  of  course,  I  could  say  nothing. 

"  However,  I  went  off  to  old  Sultan  Pasha  at 
once,  and  gave  him  my  opinion  pretty  freely,  tell- 
ing him  that  the  worst  impression  would  be  created 
in  England  if  it  were  known  that,  whilst  Arabi 
was  a  prisoner  in  our  hands,  his  private  property 
were  being  destroyed.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  got 
his  furniture  put  into  another  house,  and  a  sentry 
placed  at  the  door,  and  also  sentries  over  the 
doors  of  all  the  other  Pashas  who  have  been 
arrested. 

"  I  spent  a  long  time  talking  to  Arabi,  and 
have  been  to  see  him  every  day.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  him ;  of  course,  as  the  leader  of  an 
unsuccessful  military  revolt,  he  must  take  the 
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consequences,  but  I  cordially  sympathise  in  most 
of  the  objects  he  was  struggling  to  obtain.  The 
manner  in  which  Egypt  has  been  exploited  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  foreigners  is  shocking,  and 
it  seems  to  me  sad  that  we  should  have  to 
suppress  a  movement  which,  if  properly  guided, 
every  one  in  England  would  have  approved. 

"  1  am  very  anxious  for  Sir  E.  Malet  to 
arrive,  and  to  find  out  what  the  future  policy  is 
to  be.  My  position  has  been  an  anomalous  one.  I 
was  first  attached  to  Sir  E.  Malet,  then  appointed 
Commissioner  with  the  Turks,  who  have  never 
come ;  then,  since  my  arrival  in  Cairo  I  have  been 
employed  as  a  sort  of  political  officer  to  transact 
all  the  business  between  the  British  troops  and 
the  native  officials,  and  have  had  to  do  this 
without  a  line  of  instructions,  and  at  first  single- 
handed.  Now  I  have  got  Captain  Conder,  R.E., 
attached  to  me,  and  Mr  Beaman  and  Mr 
M'Collough  as  interpreters.  I  have  been  con- 
stantly on  the  move  from  early  morning  until 
sunset,  so  you  may  imagine  there  has  not  been 
much  time  for  writing.  You  would  be  surprised 
at  the  strange  mixture  of  things  which  come 
before  me  while  trying  to  bring  things  together 
after  the  total  collapse  of  the  Egyptian  army ; 
however,  my  work  has  brought  me  into  contact 
with  most  of  the  leading  men  here,  and  the 
many  old  friends  I  have  met  on  the  various 
staffs  have  made  much  of  the  work  pleasant." 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
time  in  Egypt  was  that  of  the  treatment  of 
Arabi  and  the  other  officers  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  revolt;  and,  after  due  deliberation, 
it  was  decided  by  the  British  Government  that 
they  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Khedive  to 
be  tried  by  Egyptian  law,  but  that  no  sentence 
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of  death  should  be  executed  without  the  consent 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  terms  of  the 
arrangement  were  embodied  in  the  following 
despatch1  from  Sir  E.  Malet  to  the  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister,  Cherif  Pasha : — 

"Sir  E.  Malet  to  Cherif  Pasha. 

"  CAIRO,  October  1st,  1882. 

"M.  LE  PRESIDENT,  —  On  the  30th  ultimo  I 
had  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  that 
prisoners  of  war  would  be  delivered  to  the  Khedive, 
His  Highness  having  given  an  engagement  that 
none  should  be  executed  without  the  consent  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  Your  Excellency  made  certain  representations 
to  me  with  regard  to  this  engagement  of  His 
Highness,  and,  on  the  16th  instant,  I  informed 
your  Excellency  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  the  conditions  proposed  by 
your  Excellency  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners,  subject  retrospectively  to  any  terms 
of  surrender  already  granted,  and  prospectively 
subject  to  any  terms  which  might  be  granted  by 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  virtue  of  his  full  powers 
as  Commander-in- Chief. 

"  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  nature  of  the  conditions  agreed 
to,  I  had  the  honour  to  place  in  your  Excellency's 
hands  a  copy  of  my  despatch  to  Lord  Granville, 
reporting  my  conversation  with  your  Excellency, 
which  gave  rise  to  these  instructions  from  his 
Lordship. 

"  One  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  acceptance 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  based  was  the 
presence  at  the  Court  Martial  of  English  officers 
to  watch  the  proceedings. 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1883),  No.  SO,  p.  14. 
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"  I  have  now  learnt  through  the  newspapers 
that  the  Court  Martial  has  been  appointed,  but 
I  have  received  no  official  information  on  the 
subject  from  your  Excellency. 

"When  I  receive  from  your  Excellency  the 
necessary  notice  of  the  institution  of  the  court, 
and  the  request  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  accepted  by  the  Government  of  His 
Highness,  an  English  officer  or  officers  may  be 
appointed  to  attend  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  your  Excellency's  request. 

"  But  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  any  proceedings,  being  part  of  the 
Court  Martial,  which  may  take  place  before  this 
formality  is  fulfilled,  and  without  the  presence  of 
the  delegate  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  will  be 
a  violation  of  the  conditions  under  which  prisoners 
of  war  were  delivered  to  the  Khedive,  and  that 
the  prisoners,  although  surrendered,  may  at  any 
moment  be  withdrawn  from  the  custody  of  the 
Egyptian  authorities,  unless  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  surrendered  by  the  British 
authorities  are  complied  with.  I  have,  etc., 

"EDWARD  B.  MALET." 

As  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  terms 
of  this  agreement,  that  a  British  officer  should  be 
appointed  to  watch  the  proceedings  at  the  trial,  Sir 
E.  Malet  proposed  to  Lord  Granville  that  Sir  C. 
Wilson  should  be  nominated,  with  Mr  Beaman  as 
his  interpreter,  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Court  Martial ;  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  following  letter l  to  Sir 
E.  Malet:— 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1883),  No.  24,  p.  8. 
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"  Earl  Granville  to  Sir  E.  Malet. 

"FOREIGN  OFFICE,  September  2Qth,  1882. 

"  SIR, — I  have  informed  you  by  telegraph  that 
I  approve  your  proposal,  that  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
should  be  present  at  the  Court  Martial  on  the 
prisoners  concerned  in  the  recent  insurrection,  in 
order  to  watch  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  desire  to 
take  any  step  in  regard  to  these  trials  which  might 
have  a  tendency,  real  or  apparent,  to  supersede  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  nor  would  they  wish  that 
English  officers  should  sit  among  the  Judges,  and 
so  assume  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
sentences  of  the  court.  They  desire  to  limit  their 
action  to  assuring  themselves  that  the  prisoners 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  no  improper  or  unjust 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  defence.  They 
reserve  to  themselves,  however,  the  right  of 
appealing  to  the  Khedive's  humanity  of  disposi- 
tion to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy  in  any 
cases  where  the  full  execution  of  the  sentence  may 
appear  to  them  to  entail  unnecessary  severity. — I 
am,  etc.,  GRANVILLE." 

Wilson's  official  position  at  the  trial,  as  defined 
in  this  despatch,  was  probably  unique  in  the  history 
of  courts-martial.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
court,  nor  engaged  in  the  prosecution  or  defence 
of  the  prisoners ;  neither  was  it  his  duty  as  Judge 
Advocate  -  General  to  explain  the  law ;  it  was 
simply  his  duty  to  sit  and  listen  and  see  fair  play. 
His  real  position,  however,  was  somewhat  different, 
as  his  perfect  sense  of  justice  and  determination  to 
see  right  done,  irrespective  of  persons,  caused  him 
to  be  respected  and  trusted  by  the  members  of  the 
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court,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  friend  of 
the  prisoners,  and  was  consulted  by  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  His  character  was  well  summed  up 
by  Mr  A.  M.  Broadley,  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
in  his  work  entitled,  "  How  we  Defended  Arabi 
and  his  Friends." 

"  Sir  Charles  Wilson  had  already  won  respect 
and  fame  as  a  Consul- General  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
no  man  could  have  been  chosen  more  fit  for  the 
delicate  functions  he  now  had  to  discharge.  Firm, 
intelligent,  courteous,  just,  and  a  hater  of  all 
intrigue  and  oppression,  he  never  swerved  from 
the  path  of  strict  impartiality  or  shrunk  from  what 
he  felt  to  be  his  duty.  He  quickly  understood 
the  position  of  the  Egyptian  prisoners,  the  power 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
evidence  piled  up  against  them.  The  name  of 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  will  not  easily  be  forgotten 
in  Egypt,  and  his  return  thither  would  materi- 
ally aid  the  fair  start  we  have  promised  to  give 
her.  Colonel  Stewart  and  Captain  (now  Major) 
Chermside  steadily  followed  the  example  set 
them  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  many  a  wretched 
prisoner  in  the  remoter  provinces  of  Egypt  owes 
his  liberation  and  life  to  their  painstaking  and 
careful  investigation." 

The  Khedivial  Decree  respecting  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners  was  promulgated  on  September  28th, 
and  the  mode  of  procedure  laid  down  was  quite 
different  to  that  in  force  under  British  military  law. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  a  Special 
Commission,  with  Ismail  Pasha  Eyoub  as  Presi- 
dent, which  was  to  take  evidence  and  draw 
up  the  charges  against  the  persons  accused ;  and, 
secondly,  there  was  to  be  a  Court  Martial,  under 
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the  Presidency  of  Mohamed  Raouf  Pasha,  which 
was  to  have  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission 
laid  before  it,  and  to  give  judgment  thereupon. 
The  Court  Martial  was  not  given  the  power  of 
examining  witnesses,  and  could  only  decide  upon 
the  evidence  sent  to  it  by  the  Commission.  It  was 
a  complicated  arrangement,  and  not  one  calculated 
to  bring  the  trial  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Special  Commission 
were  opened  on  October  3rd,  and  the  examination 
of  the  prisoners  commenced.  Wilson  and  Mr 
Beaman,  his  interpreter,  were  present,  as  it  had 
been  settled  that  they  were  to  attend  at  all  the 
examinations  of  the  prisoners  and  other  witnesses, 
which  went  on  from  day  to  day,  and  seemed  to 
be  interminable. 

The  trial  of  Arabi  had  excited  great  interest 
in  England,  and  Mr  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  and 
others  of  his  friends  were  anxious  that  he  and  his 
companions  should  be  defended  by  English  counsel. 
In  September  Mr  Blunt  requested  Mr  A.  W. 
Broadley  and  the  Hon.  Mark  Napier  to  act  as 
counsel  for  the  defence,  and  undertook  to  be 
responsible  for  all  the  costs.  Mr  R.  Eve  was  to 
act  as  solicitor  and  to  draw  up  the  case  for  the 
defence. 

The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  were  very 
unwilling  that  the  prisoners  should  have  the 
advantage  of  being  defended  by  British  barristers, 
and  there  was  a  long  discussion  on  this  point ;  but, 
at  length,  thanks  to  the  action  taken  by  Sir  E. 
Malet,  the  matter  was  arranged,  and  rules  to 
guide  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  were  settled 
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with  Monsieur  Borelli,  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  October  21st.  On 
the  following  day  Mr  Broadley  was  allowed  to  see 
Arabi  and  discuss  the  lines  to  be  followed  in 
making  his  defence.  Arabi  then  drew  up  a 
history  of  the  occurrences  in  Egypt  during  the 
two  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Tel-el- Kebir. 
A  translation  of  this  document,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  as  presenting  the  story  of  what 
had  passed  from  Arabi's  point  of  view,  is  given 
in  chapter  xii.  of  Mr  Broadley 's  book  already 
referred  to. 

On  November  8th  Lord  Dufferin  arrived  in 
Cairo  from  Constantinople,  having  been  instructed 
by  the  British  Government  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  negotiations  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  affairs  in  Egypt ;  and  he  at  once  began 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  question  of  Arabi's 
trial,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  prolonged  in  an 
undesirable  way,  thanks  principally  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Court  Martial  to  convict  him  and  the  other 
prisoners  on  charges  for  which  the  evidence  was 
insufficient,  and  to  points  of  dispute  as  to  the  mode 
of  procedure.  The  charges  which  the  Special 
Commission  had  drawn  up  against  Arabi  and  his 
colleagues,  put  shortly,  were  as  follows  :— 

1.  Of  having  caused  the  burning  of  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  having  excited  the  Egyptians  to  arms 
against  the  Khedive. 

3.  Of  having   continued   the   war  after  peace 
had  been  made. 

4.  Of  having   excited   civil   war   in    Egyptian 
territory. 
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To  these  charges  the  prisoners  proposed  to 
reply : — that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
burning  of  Alexandria ;  that  the  Sultan  had 
approved  of  their  actions ;  that  it  was  by  the 
Khedive's  instructions  that  they  had  resisted  the 
British  fleet ;  that  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Khedive  had  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  was, 
as  they  believed,  a  prisoner,  that  they  had  acted 
independently  of  him ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the 
Egyptian  movement  being  a  rebellion,  it  was  the 
act  of  a  nation  seeking  its  liberty  by  justifiable 
means.  Whether  they  would  have  proved  all  or 
any  of  these  points  it  is  not  now  possible  to  say, 
but,  at  all  events,  Sir  C.  Wilson  was  of  opinion 
that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  convict  them 
of  anything  beyond  taking  part  in  a  successful 
military  revolt. 

In  the  end  the  trial  never  took  place,  as,  thanks 
to  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Lord  Dufferin,  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at,  which  was  more  or  less 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  It  was  arranged  that 
all  the  charges  against  the  prisoners,  except  that 
of  rebellion,  should  be  withdrawn  ;  that  they  should 
plead  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  be  sentenced  to 
death  ;  and  that  then  the  Khedive  should  commute 
the  sentence  into  exile  for  life  from  Egypt.  Mr 
Broadley,  acting  with  great  discretion,  saw  that  this 
was  the  best  possible  solution  for  his  clients,  and, 
in  accordance  with  his  advice,  they  all  agreed  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  act  of  rebellion. 

The  Court  Martial  assembled  on  December  3rd, 
and  Arabi  was  brought  before  it.  The  procedure 
that  had  been  arranged  was  gone  through,  and  the 
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sentence  of  exile  duly  pronounced.  A  few  days 
later  the  same  course  was  followed  with  regard 
to  the  other  prisoners,  Mahmoud  Sami,  Ali  Fehmy, 
Toulba,  Abd-el-Al,  Yacoub  Sami,  and  Mahmoud 
Fehmy ;  and  it  was  decided  that  they  were  to  be 
exiled,  not  to  the  Sudan,  but  to  the  British  colony 
of  Ceylon. 

To  Wilson  the  final  result  was  the  greatest 
possible  relief,  as  during  the  two  months  while 
the  trial  was  going  on  he  had  much  anxiety. 
When  it  was  over,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  said  :— 

"  How  surprised  you  must  have  been  to  find 

by  the  papers  that  Arabi  had  been  tried,  condemned 

to  death,  and  his  sentence  commuted  to  perpetual 

exile.     It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange,  and  I 

was  very  anxious  all  last  week  lest  anything  should 

happen  to  upset  the  coach  at  the  last  moment. 

I  feel  very  glad  it  is  all  over,  and,  as  you  may 

imagine,  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  final  adoption 

of  my  views.     When  I  first  came  to  Cairo  every 

one  was  thirsting  for   blood,   and   even   amongst 

our  own  officers  I  was  almost  alone  in  advocating 

a  policy  of  clemency.     I   used   constantly  to  be 

accosted  with,  '  Well,  when  are  you  going  to  hang 

Arabi  ? '     However,  I  stood  out,  and  now  I  have 

the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  it  is  principally  owing 

to  my  efforts  that  the  men's  lives  have  been  saved. 

Surely  this  is  better  than  killing.     Opinion  among 

the  officers  of  the  army  has  also  gone  round  a  good 

deal,  and  I  have  heard  several  men  say  since  that 

it  would  have  been  a  shame  to  have  hanged  Arabi. 

"  Lord  Duiferin  saw  at  once  the  bad  policy  of 

allowing  the   trial  to   continue   for   an   indefinite 

time,  and  then  to  have  had  a  number  of  executions 

which  the  Egyptians  would  never  have  forgiven 

or  forgotten.     Now   the   English   will  be   looked 
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upon  as  generous  victors,  who  know  how  to  spare 
a  conquered  foe.  There  is  no  proof  that  Arabi 
was  mixed  up  in  murder  and  massacre,  but  plenty, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  humane,  and  tried 
to  save  the  lives  of  Europeans,  and  that  he  kept 
perfect  order  during  his  reign.  Many  Europeans 
remained  in  the  country,  and  were  not  touched, 
and  not  a  single  house  in  the  European  quarter  of 
Cairo  was  looted,  though  they  were  deserted  and 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  property. 

"  It  has  all  been  such  a  series  of  intrigues 
that  I  am  very  glad  the  trial  is  over.  The 
European  colony,  which  has  been  fattening  on 
the  land,  is,  of  course,  furious.  One  man  said  to 
me :  *  As  you  have  not  hanged  Arabi,  we  cannot 
stay  here,  I  shall  pack  up  and  leave.'  My  reply 
was  :  *  1  think  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do ; 
the  Egyptians  can  get  on  without  you.' 

"  I  thought  when  the  trial  was  over  my  work 
would  be  done,  but  Lord  Dufferin  sent  for  me 
directly  afterwards,  and  told  me  to  begin  at  once 
to  work  out  a  scheme  of  government  which  might 
eventually  grow  to  be  a  popular  one,  so  you  see 
there  is  little  chance  of  my  leaving  just  yet." 

Wilson  had  next  to  set  to  work  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  sending  the  exiles  to  Ceylon ;  and 
this  was  no  easy  task,  as  not  only  had  the  men  to 
be  considered,  but  their  wives  and  families.  Then 
came  the  question  as  to  how  many  servants  they 
might  take,  and  how  much  of  their  personal 
property.  Of  this  time  he  wrote : — 

"  I  have  literally  had  no  rest  or  peace  the  last 
four  days.  Since  Saturday  morning  I  have  been 
at  work  from  9  A.M.  until  11  P.M.  every  day, 
running  about,  seeing  the  Egyptian  ministers  and 
Lord  Dufferin,  and  writing ;  and  I  see  no  prospect 
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of  peace  until  Arabi  and  his  friends  are  on  their 
way  to  Ceylon.  I  hope  they  will  start  on  Christmas 
Day.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  bother  about  the 
ladies,  too.  Can  Mrs  Ali  Fehmy  take  her  favourite 
eunuch  ?  May  Mrs  Sami  take  her  jewels  ?  Who 
is  to  cook  for  them  ?  Is  Mrs  Arabi  in  a  certain 
condition,  and  not  fit  to  travel?  Can  you  get 
Mrs  Napier  out  of  Mrs  Fehmy's  hareem  as  the 
sentry  will  not  let  her  pass?  etc.  etc.  It  is  all 
very  ridiculous,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  laugh  heartily 
when  it  is  over,  but  it  is  very  trying  at  present. 

"  You  ask  what  sort  of  a  man  Arabi  is.  Well, 
he  is  a  curious  mixture :  he  is  a  religious  enthusiast 
and  a  dreamer,  not  a  man  of  action,  and  he  has 
little  or  no  administrative  talent.  Both  as  War 
Minister,  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  supreme 
power,  he  was  a  failure  as  an  administrator.  He  is 
poorly  educated,  and  has  not  much  ability,  but  is 
clever  enough,  when  talking  to  Europeans,  to  con- 
fine himself  to  generalities  and  platitudes.  He 
will  talk  by  the  hour  about  the  rights  of  the  fellah, 
the  evils  of  Turkish  rule,  the  number  of  European 
employes,  and  such  matters,  in  a  vague,  general 
way,  but  directly  you  push  below  the  surface  he  is 
nowhere — can  devise  no  workable  means  of  im- 
proving the  state  of  affairs,  and  is  almost  childish 
in  his  ideas  of  finance,  education,  and  other  things. 

"  I  believe  he  was  sincere  in  thinking  that  he 
had  a  mission  to  raise  his  fellow  fellahs,  but  he  had 
the  crudest  ideas  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done.  The 
course  of  events  forced  him  on  too  quickly,  and 
he  was  lost  in  the  whirl.  He  owed  his  influence 
chiefly  to  his  great  eloquence,  which  stirred  the 
people  as  they  have  rarely  been  stirred  before,  and 
to  his  habit  of  quoting  the  Koran  to  support  any- 
thing he  said. 

"  Arabi  has  a  kindly  disposition,  and  there  is 
no  proof  that  he  ever  encouraged  massacre ;  his 
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character  is,  however,  weak,  and  he  had  not 
determination  to  check  abuses  perpetrated  by 
others  in  his  name.  There  are  numbers  of  telegrams 
in  which  he  gave  strict  orders  to  the  governors  to 
preserve  order  and  to  protect  Christians,  but  the 
force  of  will  was  wanting  to  ensure  obedience  to 
his  commands.  That  Arabi  is  wanting  in  courage 
and  is  not  strictly  addicted  to  truth  are  traits  which 
he  has  in  common  with  some  other  Egyptians. 
He  is  an  interesting  man,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
English  people  would  try  to  make  him  out  to  be." 

At  last,  to  Wilson's  great  relief,  the  exiles 
and  their  families  were  sent  off  from  Cairo  on 
December  26th,  and  sailed  for  Ceylon  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  their  departure  Lord  Dufferin  sent 
the  following  despatch1  to  the  Foreign  Office:— 

"  The  Earl  of  Dufferin  to  Earl  Granville. 

"CAIRO,  December 26th,  1882. 

"My  LORD,  —  All  the  preparations  for  the 
departure  of  Arabi  and  his  associates  are  now 
complete.  The  ship  engaged  to  convey  them 
to  Ceylon  is  the  Mareotis,  of  1,392  tons  burden, 
belonging  to  Messrs  Moss  &  Co.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  she  will  be  provided  with  a 
doctor,  a  stewardess,  and  an  adequate  number  of 
stewards  and  attendants ;  the  dietary  is  to  be  such 
as  is  usually  supplied  in  passenger  ships  to  first  and 
second  class  passengers.  Due  attention  has  been 
paid  to  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  President 
of  the  Sanitary  Council  has  visited  the  vessel  on 
the  invitation  of  Messrs  Moss  &  Co.,  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction.  The  prisoners  will  start 
this  evening  at  9  o'clock  by  train  for  Suez,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  accident,  a 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,,  Egypt,  No.  5  (1883),  No.  25,  p.  42. 
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small  guard  of  English  soldiers  will  accompany 
them.  I  have  thought  this  precaution  necessary, 
as  there  is  a  large  unruly  Levant  population  at 
Zagazig,  who  might  possibly  attempt  to  stop  the 
train  and  offer  violence  to  Arabi. 

"Each  prisoner  will  be  furnished  with  a  small 
sum  of  ready  money  in  anticipation  of  his  allow- 
ance, in  order  to  meet  initial  expenses  on  reaching 
his  destination. 

"Your  Lordship  will,  I  am  sure,  understand 
that  the  whole  of  this  business  has  been  of  an 
excessively  troublesome  character,  involving,  as  it 
has  done,  the  settlement  of  innumerable  difficulties 
arising  from  the  anomalous  character  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  inexperience  of  the  officials  con- 
cerned. If  things  have  gone  so  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily  it  is  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
indefatigable  energy  and  forethought  of  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  humane  and 
conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  government, 
who,  while  insisting  with  due  firmness  on  the 
proper  execution  of  the  Khedivial  Decrees  in 
reference  to  the  prisoners,  have  endeavoured  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  out  their  instructions  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  the 
sentences  by  the  infliction  of  petty,  personal,  and 
unnecessary  annoyance. — I  have,  etc., 

"  DUFFERIN." 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  and  before 
leaving  for  Ceylon,  Arabi  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  C. 
Wilson,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

"  To  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 

"  May  his  virtues  last  for  ever ! 
"  The  leader  of  a  people  who  wanted  nothing 
but  justice,  equality,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
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rights,  knowing  that  I  had  never  violated  the  laws 
of  humanity  during  my  tenure  of  power,  but  had 
carefully  protected  the  life  and  safety  of  all,  I 
surrendered  myself  to  the  generosity  and  honour  of 
the  British  people,  feeling  confident  that  I  would 
be  well  treated  at  the  hands  of  England.  This 
hope  has  been  realised.  You  have  been  to  us  all, 
in  the  days  of  our  captivity,  kinder  than  a  father  is 
to  his  children.  Your  constant  care  of  us,  your 
untiring  vigilance  on  our  behalf,  your  visits  to  us, 
the  activity  and  kindness  you  always  displayed  in 
seeing  that  we  should  be  treated  with  fairness  and 
justice,  have  imposed  upon  us  all  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  we  can  never  sufficiently  acknowledge. 
"We  hope,  sir,  you  will  accept  the  heartfelt 
expression  of  our  gratitude  and  respect  for  you. 
"  AHMED  ARABI,  the  Egyptian." 

In  a  letter  from  Lord  Dufferin  Wilson  was 
given  the  thanks  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  trial  of  Arabi  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  rebellion.  Never  were  thanks  better  deserved, 
for  it  was  certainly  in  great  part  due  to  his  tact 
that  a  very  troublesome  business  was  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Looking  back  upon  the  case  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  passed,  one  cannot  but  think  that 
it  would  have  been  better  if,  after  the  battle  of 
Tel-el -Kebir  and  the  occupation  of  Cairo,  the 
British  Government  had  acted  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  at  once  sent  Arabi  and  the  other 
Egyptian  leaders  to  Ceylon,  thus  following  the 
example  of  the  course  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  after  he  had  surrendered 
to  the  captain  of  a  British  ship-of-war,  was  not 
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handed  over  to  the  French  government  to  be 
dealt  with,  but  was  sent  for  safe  keeping,  under 
British  escort,  to  a  British  colony. 

It  may  have  been  considered  that  the  hand- 
ing over  of  Arabi  to  the  Egyptian  government 
for  trial  would  have  proved  to  the  Egyptian 
people  that  the  Khedivial  rule  had  been  re- 
established ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
ministry  were  not  allowed  to  carry  out  the  trial 
in  their  own  way,  but  had  to  submit  to  English 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  had  the  real 
result  of  making  it  quite  clear  to  the  Egyptian 
nation  that  England,  and  not  the  Khedive,  was 
the  master  of  Egypt. 

It  has  already  been  related  how  Sir  C.  Wilson, 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Cairo,  had  to 
visit  the  citadel,  and  to  release  a  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  during  Arabi's 
tenure  of  power,  because  they  had  opposed,  or 
had  not  joined  in,  the  insurrectionary  movement. 
Another  class  of  prisoners  came  under  his  notice 
shortly  afterwards,  because,  as  soon  as  the  Khedive 
was  restored  to  power,  a  great  many  people  were 
thrown  into  prison  because  they  had  supported 
Arabi.  It  was  rather  a  difficult  time  for  some 
Egyptians,  as,  whichever  party  had  the  upper 
hand,  they  were  liable  to  be  exposed  to  harsh 
treatment. 

In  consequence  of  the  reports  which  were 
received  as  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  political 
prisoners  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  Sir  E.  Malet 
sent  a  circular  to  the  different  British  Consuls, 
instructing  them  to  forward  lists  of  the  persons 
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who  had  been  imprisoned  since  the  rebellion,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  report  as  to  whether  thumb- 
screws or  other  means  of  torture  had  been  applied 
to  the  prisoners.  Sir  C.  Wilson  was  also  instructed 
to  visit  the  prisoners,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Stewart  and  Major  Chermside  were  ordered  to 
assist  in  this  important  duty. 

On  October  22nd  Wilson  reported  to  Sir 
E.  Malet  that  there  were  130  political  prisoners 
in  Cairo,  and  strongly  urged  that  their  cases 
should  be  tried  as  soon  as  possible.  Consul  Jago, 
on  October  25th,  stated  that  there  were  443 
prisoners  at  Alexandria  who  had  been  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ; 
and  Stewart,  on  October  30th,  reported  that  there 
were  359  political  prisoners  at  Tantah,  that  the 
prisons  were  in  a  shocking  condition,  and  that 
little  progress  was  being  made  in  investigating 
the  crimes. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Cairo  Lord 
Dufferin  took  up  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  the  political  prisoners,  and,  in  reports  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  pointed  out  the  uselessness  of 
keeping  in  prison  a  number  of  persons  against 
whom  no  specific  charge  could  be  made. 

The  position  was  somewhat  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  Arabi  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
military  revolt ;  the  British  Government  had 
decided  that  Egypt  was  to  be  governed  by  the 
Khedive  and  his  ministers,  who  naturally  pro- 
ceeded in  accordance  with  the  oriental  methods 
to  which  they  had  always  been  accustomed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir  E.  Malet, 
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and  Sir  C.  Wilson,  who  were  all  strongly 
imbued  with  the  Englishman's  love  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  could  not  stand  by  to  see  persons 
imprisoned  and  harshly  treated,  against  whom 
no  definite  charge  had  been  made,  and  many  of 
whom  had  had  no  share  in  the  rebellion,  except 
acquiescence  in  a  state  of  affairs  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  to  get  safety  for  their  lives  and 
property.  In  a  report  to  Sir  E.  Malet,  dated 
November  22nd,  Wilson  summed  up  the  state 
of  the  case  as  follows l : — 

"  Memorandum  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Sir  C. 
Wilson  on  Prisoners  in  Egypt. 

"  I  visited  the  prisoners  at  Cairo,  excepting 
those  at  the  citadel,  during  the  week,  and  found 
the  rooms  clean  and  the  prisoners  well  cared  for. 
A  large  number  complained  of  the  delay  which  was 
taking  place  in  their  trial,  and  a  few  that  their 
families  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  houses. 

"  In  my  memorandum  of  the  22nd  October 
last  I  drew  attention  to  the  number  of  prisoners 
at  Cairo  and  in  the  provinces,  and  suggested 
that  power  be  granted  to  the  Commission  to 
make  a  summary  examination  of  each  man's  case, 
and  to  discharge  those  against  whom  there  were 
only  trifling  accusations.  I  also  suggested  that 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Stewart  should  be  sent  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  the  provinces. 

"  The  state  of  affairs  has  since  become  much 
worse.  The  arrests  commenced  eight  weeks  ago, 
on  the  16th  September,  and  some  of  the  prisoners 
have  been  in  confinement  the  whole  of  this  time 
without  having  been  interrogated  or  having  any 
definite  charge  brought  against  them. 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1883),  No.  128,  p.  77. 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  are  in  military 
occupation  of  the  country,  we  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  morally  bound  to  see  that  men  are  not 
thrown  into  prison  for  the  gratification  of  private 
revenge,  and  that  the  cases  of  all  prisoners  are 
looked  into  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  In 
Cairo  there  are  at  present  above  150  political 
prisoners,  and  the  Commission,  after  six  weeks' 
labour,  has  only  examined  the  cases  of  fifteen. 
It  will  take  six  weeks  more,  perhaps  much  longer, 
to  complete  the  examination  of  these  cases  and 
send  the  prisoners  before  the  Court  Martial. 

"  The  President,  in  answer  to  my  enquiry,  told 
me  that  the  Commission  could  not  commence 
the  examination  of  the  other  cases  until  the  first 
fifteen  were  disposed  of.  Under  this  arrangement 
135  men  will  be  kept  in  prison  for  at  least  four- 
teen weeks  without  knowing  the  crimes  of  which 
they  are  accused,  except  the  vague  one  of  com- 
plicity with  the  rebellion. 

"As  long  ago  as  the  20th  October  the 
President  of  the  Commission  asked  Riaz  Pasha, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  supply  a  list  of 
prisoners,  setting  forth  the  crimes  with  which 
they  were  charged.  His  Excellency,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  has  only  furnished  the  charges 
against  nineteen.  They  are  such  vague  ones  as 
'Stirring  up  public  feeling  against  the  Khedive,' 
'  Assisting  the  rebels,'  etc.  I  have  myself  spoken 
to  Riaz  Pasha  on  the  subject,  but  unfortunately 
without  result.  On  the  22nd  October  I  urj 
that  Riaz  Pasha  should  be  pressed  to  furnisl 
list,  and  trust  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  to 
obtain  it. 

"At  Alexandria  there  are  443  prisoners,  of 
whom  36  are  officers,  simple  prisoners  of  war,  who 
surrendered  at  Kafr-Dawar ;  the  remainder  are 
charged  with  having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion, 
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in  the  disturbance  of  the  llth  June,  and  in  sub- 
sequent events. 

"At  Tantah  there  are  434  prisoners,  359  of 
whom  are  said  to  be  confined  for  political  offences, 
or  for  having  been  engaged  in  the  riots  and 
massacre. 

"Of  the  number  of  prisoners  at  Zagazig, 
Mansureh,  Kafr  ez  Zyat,  Assiut,  and  other  towns, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  prisons  at  those  places,  I 
know  nothing.  I  fear,  however,  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stewart's  report  of  what  he  found  at 
Tantah,  and  from  the  difficulty  we  have  had  at 
Cairo  in  protecting  prisoners  and  their  families 
from  insult,  the  state  of  affairs  must  be  very  bad. 
Zagazig  is  the  place  from  which,  I  understand, 
the  report  came  that  two  notables  were  chained 
together. 

"  I  think  the  Egyptian  government  should  be 
strongly  urged  to  make  some  arrangement  for  a 
speedy  gaol  delivery ;  and  I  would  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  small  Commission,  or  of  a 
Sub-Commission  of  the  present  one,  to  make  a 
summary  examination  of  the  cases  against  the 
prisoners,  and  discharge  those  men  against  whom 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  go  before  a 
Court  Martial.  An  English  officer  should  watch 
the  proceedings  of  this  Commission. 

"As  regards  the  provinces,  I  would  suggest  that 
an  English  officer  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  to 
report  on  the  prisons  and  prisoners,  and  that,  on 
his  report,  steps  should  be  taken  to  send  a  Com- 
mission similar  to  that  suggested  above  to  each 
province. 

"Unless  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Turco  -  Egyptian  officials  in  the  provinces,  they 
will  do  nothing.  C.  W.  WILSON. 

"  CAIRO,  November  12th,  1882." 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  report  Lord 
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Dufferin  informed  the  Foreign  Office  that  a  Com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
cases  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  Captain  Mac- 
donald l  (74th  Highlanders)  had  been  nominated  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  Major  Chermside  and  Mr 
Beaman  were  also  sent  to  travel  through  Egypt 
and  visit  all  the  provincial  prisons.  Matters  now 
went  better,  and,  in  about  two  months,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  political  prisoners  was  settled,  thanks 
in  great  part  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  C.  Wilson  and 
the  British  officers  who  assisted  him.  The  effect 
upon  Egyptians  throughout  the  country  of  this 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  English  officers 
to  see  that  justice  was  done,  had  the  best  possible 
effect  for  the  establishment  of  British  prestige  in 
Egypt;  for  the  people  were  shrewd  enough  to 
realise  that  the  so-called  enemy,  who  had  defeated 
their  armies  and  occupied  the  country,  were  fight- 
ing the  Egyptian  government  for  the  sake  of  the 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Arabi 
trial  came  to  an  end,  Wilson  expected  that  he 
would  return  to  England  and  resume  his  duties 
in  Dublin  as  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
Ireland,  the  post  which  he  had  vacated  when 
selected  for  the  position  of  Consul  -  General  in 
Anatolia,  and  to  which  he  had  now  been  re- 
appointed.  On  January  1st,  1883,  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  from  Cairo : — 

"  My  fate  is  at  last  settled.  After  Arabi  and 
Co.  had  left  I  spoke  to  Lord  Dufferin,  and  told 

1  Now  Colonel  Sir  C.   M.  Macdonald,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  British 
Ambassador  in  Japan. 
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him  that,  as  my  special  work  was  done,  I  had 
no  raison  d'etre  here.  He  replied  :  '  Do  not  think 
you  are  going  to  get  away  so  easily ' ;  upon  which 
I  told  him  that  I  had  accepted  the  Dublin  appoint- 
ment, and  it  was  agreed  that  I  was  to  stay  on 
until  I  went  home  for  that.  The  next  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  General  Cooke l  to  say  that 
I  need  not  be  at  Dublin  until  April  1st,  as  I 
knew  all  the  work  there.  I  shall  try  and  start  as 
soon  after  March  1st  as  possible,  so  as  to  have 
a  few  days  with  you  before  going  to  Ireland,  but 
all  will  depend  upon  how  Lord  Dufferin's  work 
progresses." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  am  still  very  busy ;  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  work,  and  such  a  variety  of  it.  Now  I  have 
three  subjects  to  work  on :  the  lighthouse  system 
in  the  Red  Sea,  the  quarantine  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions, and  the  slave  trade.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
got  the  last,  as  I  take  great  interest  in  it,  and  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  devise  some  means  of  checking 
it,  and  of  alleviating  the  frightful  misery  the  poor 
people  suffer.  Besides  these,  there  are  numbers 
of  small  questions,  and  I  am  still  working  at 
prison  reforms.  I  think  I  told  you  that  Princess 
Nazli  thanked  me  warmly  for  what  I  have  done, 
and  I  was  much  gratified  a  day  or  two  ago  by  a 
visit  from  a  leading  Egyptian,  who,  with  true 
oriental  profuseness,  thanked  me  for  my  efforts  to 
protect  the  prisoners  from  vindictiveness.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  feel  one  is  doing  some  good  for  the 
poor  people,  and  Lord  Dufferin  is  most  kind  in 
supporting  any  proposals  I  make  for  relieving 
misery. 

1  The  late  Lieut. -General  A,  C.  Cooke,  C.B.,R,E.,  Director-General 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey* 
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"  Lord  Dufferin  is  incessantly  at  work ;  the 
new  army  and  gendarmerie  are  now  being  rapidly 
organised  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Baker 
Pasha,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  fram- 
ing the  new  Egyptian  constitution,  and  in  the 
reorganisation  of  the  law  courts :  a  good  deal  to 
have  got  through  in  the  short  time  he  has  been 
here.  I  had  rather  a  triumph  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  have  always  strongly  opposed  the 
introduction  of  wild  Albanians  and  Turks  into 
this  country,  and  what  I  always  predicted  has 
come  to  pass,  for  there  has  been  a  free  fight 
at  Alexandria  between  the  Albanians  and  the 
European  police,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
Albanians  are  all  ordered  to  quit  the  country  in 
six  days.  I  rejoice,  but  the  Turco  -  Circassian 
party  do  not  like  it,  and  are  rather  sore. 

"  Lord  Dufferin,  when  I  spoke  to  him,  said  he 
thought  most  of  the  work  in  Egypt  would  be  over 
by  the  end  of  February,  and  that  there  would  be 
nothing  to  keep  me  longer  unless  I  would  like  to 
be  Governor- General  of  the  Sudan.  I  said  that  it 
was  a  very  tempting  offer,  but  I  did  not  think  I 
ought  to  take  it.  I  told  him  that  if  I  came  to  the 
East  again,  I  should  like  to  succeed  Biddulph  at 
Cyprus,  upon  which  he  replied :  *  Well,  I  think 
you  deserve  anything  the  Government  can  give 
you.'  I  hardly  know  what  to  do ;  the  Sudan  is  a 
tempting  offer,  it  would  be  a  great  work  to  pacify 
it,  and  it  is  a  country  which  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  A  railway  will  probably  be  commenced 
this  year,  and  I  believe  I  could  do  good,  as  well  as 
save  enough  in  a  couple  of  years  to  provide  for 
a  good  education  for  all  the  children.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  utter  banishment  and  separa- 
tion from  you  and  the  children,  and,  if  anything 
happened  in  Europe  while  I  was  out  of  the  way, 
I  would  feel  it  terribly.  I  should  not  hesitate  if 
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I   were  certain  to  get  Cyprus,  but  I  do,  when  I 
think  I  may  be  left  a  long  time  at  Mountjoy." 

Early  in  February  Lord  Dufferin  completed  his 
great  report  on  "Reorganisation  in  Egypt,"  and 
when  it  was  printed  and  issued,  he  sent  a  copy  to 
Wilson,  upon  which  he  had  written : — 

"To  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson  — from  the 
writer,  who  was  so  much  indebted  for  his  generous 
and  invaluable  assistance  in  drawing  it  up. 

"  DUFFERIN." 


CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  SUDAN  QUESTION 

Resume  of  events  in  the  Sudan— General  Gordon— The  Mahdi  revolt 
— Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Stewart's  mission  —  Wilson  proposed  as 
Governor-General  of  the  Sudan — The  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha — 
Wilson's  notes  on  the  Sudan — The  abandonment  of  the  Sudan — 
General  Gordon's  mission — The  Suakin  expedition. 

ONE  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  Lord  Dufferin's 
report  was  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Sudan, 
a  question  which  was  beginning  to  force  itself  on 
the  attention  of  the  British  authorities ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  matter  clear,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  resume  of  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Sudan  prior  to  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Sudan  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and,  in  1819, 
Mohamed  Ali,  then  Pasha  of  Egypt,  having 
decided  that  the  time  was  propitious  for  extending 
his  dominions  to  the  south,  sent  his  son  Ismail 
in  command  of  a  considerable  force  to  conquer 
the  country  and  annex  it  to  Egypt.  During  the 
struggle  that  ensued,  Ismail  Pasha  was  assassin- 
ated, but  this  did  not  stop  the  successful  advance 
of  the  Egyptians,  and,  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  Nubia,  Sennar,  Kordofan,  and  Darfur  were 
subdued  and  placed  under  the  Egyptian  flag. 

These  conquests  were  recognised  as  valid  by  the 
234 
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Sultan,  who,  in  a  firman  dated  February  13th,  1841, 
gave  Mohamed  Ali  definite  authority  to  govern 
the  Sudan  provinces,  which  from  that  date  formed 
part  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
In  the  firman  of  May  27th,  1866,  given  by  the 
Sultan  to  Ismail  Pasha,  by  which  the  government 
of  Egypt  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
latter,  the  Sudan  was  treated  as  part  of  Egypt; 
and,  when  Ismail  was  deposed,  and  his  son,  Tewfik, 
was  appointed  Khedive  by  the  firman  of  August 
7th,  1879,  this  document  contained  the  clause: — 

"  Nous  avons  confere  a  toi,  en  ta  qualitd  de  fils 
aind  d'Ismail  Pasha,  le  Khddiviat  d'Egypte,  tel  qu'il 
se  trouve  forme  par  ses  anciennes  limites,  et  en  y 
comprenant  les  territoires  qui  y  ont  ete  annexes." 

Another  paragraph  in  the  same  firman  absolutely 
forbade  the  Khedive  to  surrender  any  part  of  the 
territory  committed  to  his  charge  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Sudan  was 
part  and  parcel  of  Egypt,  and  not,  as  was  after- 
wards suggested,  a  separate  country  attached  to 
it  in  an  indefinite  way. 

From  the  time  that  the  Sudan  had  been 
annexed  to  Egypt  by  Mohamed  Ali,  it  was 
governed  by  a  series  of  Pashas,  of  whom  some 
were  good  and  some  were  bad ;  but  the  system  of 
government  was  continuous,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  state  of  affairs  was  better  than  it  had  been 
prior  to  the  annexation,  as  order  was  maintained 
and  the  people  were  prevented  from  cutting  each 
other's  throats,  though  there  were  many  and  great 
evils,  as  viewed  from  an  English  point  of  view* 
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In  1870,  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  hold  an  important  post  in  the 
Sudan,  was  made  Governor  of  the  lands  along 
the  upper  White  Nile,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
Equatorial  province,  and  held  the  position  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  made  consider- 
able progress  in  improving  the  condition  of  those 
remote  districts. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Gordon,1  who 
continued  and  extended  Baker's  work,  and  who, 
after  being  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  province 
for  three  years,  was  appointed  by  the  Khedive  in 
1877  as  Governor  -  General  of  the  entire  Sudan. 
Working  in  a  marvellous  way  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  his  efforts  would  have  produced  a 
lasting  effect  if  he  had  been  left  undisturbed. 
But  he  received  no  help  from  the  Cairo  officials, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  were  constantly  urging 
him  to  send  money  to  them,  money  which  it 
was  impossible  to  get  except  by  extracting  it 
from  the  people  by  oppression. 

This  Gordon  would  not  do,  and  he  resigned  in 
1880,  when  he  was  succeeded  as  Governor- General 
by  Raouf  Pasha,  who  reintroduced  the  old  system 
of  government.  The  natural  result  followed,  and 
barely  a  year  had  passed  before  a  serious  revolt 
broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  a  religious 
fanatic,  Mohamed  Ahmed,  who  called  himself 
the  Mahdi,  or  guide  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  F.  R.  Wingate,  the 
present  Governor- General  of  the  Sudan,  gives  the 
reasons  for  the  revolt,  in  his  work  on  "  Mahdism 

1  The  late  Major-General  C.  G.  Gordon,  C.B.,  R.E. 
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and    the    Egyptian     Sudan,"    in    the    following 
words 1 : — 

"When  the  life-giving  energy  of  Gordon  was 
withdrawn,  back  fell  the  Egyptians,  an  inert  mass. 
The  mass  was  their  safety — their  great  numbers 
made  them  for  the  moment  difficult  to  attack. 
Raouf  Pasha  made  economics,  and  sent  thousands 
of  irregular  negro  and  Arab  troops  to  wander 
in  search  of  a  leader,  as  if  designed  to  recruit 
Mohamed  Ahmed's  forces. 

"  The  ground  was  well  prepared  in  many  ways, 
but  the  broad  base  of  the  Mahdi's  appeal  was  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  every  sort  which  sprang  up 
the  moment  Gordon's  wholesome  discipline  was 
withdrawn." 

Raouf  Pasha  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  and,  in  March  1882,  was 
superseded  by  Abd  el  Kader  Pasha,  a  man  of  very 
different  type,  who  did  all  that  he  could  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  defeated  the  rebels  on 
several  occasions.  But  he  could  get  little  or  no 
help  from  Egypt,  which  was  then  in  the  midst  of 
the  Arabi  military  revolt,  and,  at  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Sudan  had  become  very  serious. 

Then  was  the  time  for  the  British  Government 
to  take  action.  They  had  restored  order  in  Egypt 
and,  as  the  real  masters  of  the  country,  it  was  their 
duty  also  to  restore  order  in  the  Sudan,  which  was 
an  integral  part  of  Egypt.  They  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  the  Indian  con- 
tingent, commanded  by  Major  -  General  Sir  H. 
Macpherson,  V.C.,  which  formed  part  of  Sir  G. 

1  -See  "  Mahdism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,"  p.  12. 
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Wolseley's  army,  and  was  shortly  to  return  to 
India,  could  have  been  landed  at  Suakin,  and 
sent  across  the  hills  to  Berber  on  the  Nile.  The 
season  of  the  year  was  favourable,  and  the  march 
could  have  been  made  without  difficulty.  But  the 
British  Government  refused  to  take  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  Sudan,  although,  having  defeated  and 
disbanded  the  Egyptian  army,  they  had  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Khedive  to  take  any  effective 
measures  for  the  pacification  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  Sir  E.  Malet  arrived  in  Cairo  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  he  at  once  took  the  affairs 
of  the  Sudan  into  his  consideration,  and  sent  the 
following  despatch1  to  the  Foreign  Office  after 
consultation  with  Sir  C.  Wilson : — 

"  Sir  E.  Malet  to  Earl  Granville. 

"  CAIRO,  October  2nd,  1882. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a 
memorandum  which  has  been  drawn  up  by 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson  respecting  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Sudan. 

"Sir  Charles  Wilson  recommends  the  despatch 
of  two  English  officers  to  the  Sudan  to  report  on 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  steps  which  will 
be  necessary  to  ensure  its  pacification. 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  possibly  be  in  a 
position  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Sudan  unless  we  obtain 
information  from  agents  of  our  own,  and  I 
therefore  beg  to  recommend  Sir  Charles  Wilson's 
suggestion  of  sending  officers  to  your  Lordship's 
favourable  consideration,  and  to  ask  for  instructions 
with  regard  to  it." 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1883),  No.  37,  p.  21. 
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"  Memorandum. 

"  The  condition  of  the  Sudan  now  is  one  of 
the  greatest  disorder.  Before  communication  with 
Cairo  was  closed,  it  was  known  that  the  Mahdi 
was  making  considerable  progress,  that  he  had 
gained  many  adherents,  and  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  defeated  the  Egyptian  troops.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  a  telegram,  dated 
Khartum,  September  17th  : — 

"  '  Owing  to  telegrams  sent  by  Arabi  Pasha  to 
the  Sudan  ordering  people  not  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  revolt  had  broken  out 
in  the  country,  and  the  Pretender  Mahdi  had 
gained  more  adherents.  The  Mahdi  had  attacked 
Duem  on  the  White  Nile,  but  was  defeated.  The 
Governor  of  the  Sudan  asks  for  10,000  Remington 
rifles  to  be  sent,  in  order  to  arm  a  force  under 
Said  Pasha  to  crush  the  Mahdi.  Egyptian  troops 
killed  of  the  rebels  at  Ashaf,  1,000 ;  at  Kordofan, 
1,000;  at  Shatt,  300.  The  Mahdi  is  now  two 
hours'  march  from  Kordofan  (Obeid  ?)  and  has 
a  large  force.' 

"  This  must  be  taken  as  a  favourable  account 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

"  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  send 
two  English  officers  to  the  Sudan  to  report  on 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  steps  which  will 
be  necessary  to  ensure  its  pacification. 

"The  Mahdi  has  only  two  roads  by  which 
he  can  approach  Lower  Egypt,  viz.,  by  the 
Nubian  desert  and  Nile  valley,  and  by  the 
Darfur  slave-route.  Both  are  difficult  for  the 
passage  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  could  be 
easily  blocked  by  a  small  disciplined  force.  At 
present,  however,  should  the  Mahdi  attempt  a 
forward  movement,  there  is  no  Egyptian  force 
to  meet  him.  C.  W.  WILSON. 

"  September  2Qth,  1882." 
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After  some  correspondence,  the  British  Govern- 
ment agreed  that  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stewart,  who 
was  employed  under  Wilson  in  Cairo,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Sudan  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
affairs,  on  the  understanding  that  his  mission  was 
only  to  report,  and  that  he  was  on  no  account  to 
act  in  any  military  capacity.  Leaving  Cairo  in 
November  1882,  Stewart  travelled  by  way  of 
Suakin  and  Berber,  and  arrived  at  Khartum  on 
December  16th,  where  he  found  that  Abd  el 
Kader  Pasha  was  acting  with  ability  and  energy, 
and  hoped  shortly  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Mahdi  in  person.  Stewart  remained  in  the 
Sudan  until  March  1883,  and  collected  a  mass 
of  useful  information  with  regard  to  the  country, 
which  he  embodied  in  a  valuable  report  to  Sir 
E.  Malet,1  for  which  he  was  cordially  thanked 
by  Lord  Dufferin. 

Meanwhile  the  Egyptian  government  were 
endeavouring  to  send  reinforcements  to  the 
Sudan,  and  collected  a  force  of  about  10,000 
men,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  disbanded 
Egyptian  army,  and  who  had  gone  to  their 
homes,  understanding  that  their  soldiering  days 
were  over.  As  the  British  Government  abso- 
lutely refused  to  allow  English  officers  on  the 
active  list  to  accompany  the  force,  the  Egyptian 
ministers  engaged  the  services  of  Colonel  Hicks, 
a  retired  officer  of  the  Indian  army  of  some  dis- 
tinction, and  a  few  other  retired  English  officers. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  recall  the 
successful  Governor- General,  Abd  el  Kader,  and  to 

1  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart's  report  on  the  Sudan  was  published 
in  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  11  (1883). 
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replace  him  by  Ala  ed  Din  Pasha,  while  Suleiman 
Nyazi  Pasha  was  to  be  in  chief  command  of  the 
army,  with  Hicks  Pasha  as  Chief  of  the  Staff. 
A  worse  arrangement  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
as  it  practically  placed  the  command  in  the  hands 
of  three  generals  whose  relative  positions  were  badly 
defined. 

The  Egyptian  soldiers  were  sent  by  way  of 
Suakin-Berber  to  Khartum  during  the  months  of 
December  1882  and  January  1883,  while  Hicks 
Pasha  and  the  other  English  officers  followed  in 
February,  arriving  in  Khartum  on  March  4th. 

Sir  F.  Wingate  thus  describes  the  situation 
in  his  work  already  referred  to l : — 

"  On  the  receipt  of  Abd  el  Kader's  appeal  for 
reinforcements,  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
disbanded  soldiers  of  Arabi  Pasha  should  be 
gathered  up,  and  the  reinforcements  should  be 
sent.  Officers  to  command  were  not  far  to  seek 
— English,  of  course  —  for  it  was  a  desperate 
venture ;  but  it  may  be  imagined  that  recruit- 
ment of  the  rank  and  file  for  this  service  was 
unpopular.  The  recruits  wept  in  their  chains. 
But,  by  December  1882,  5,000  men  were  poured 
into  the  seething  cauldron  of  revolt ;  and,  by 
March  4th,  1883,  the  ill-fated  General  Hicks 
found  himself  with  nine  other  European  officers 
at  Khartum  at  the  head  of  10,000  weeping 
soldiers,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  officers, 
many  of  them  ignorant  and  incapable  men. 
Then,  that  no  embarrassments  might  be  wanting, 
jealousies  were  stirred  up  among  the  various  high 
officials." 

Such   was    the    force    that  was    expected    to 

1  See  "  Mahdism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan/'  p.  74. 
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suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
the  leaders  of  which  were  imbued  with  the 
strongest  religious  fanaticism.  To  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Sudan,  the  result  was 
almost  a  certainty ;  but  the  British  Government, 
although  fully  informed  of  the  situation,  adhered 
to  the  policy  that  what  might  happen  in  the 
Sudan  did  not  concern  them. 

Lord  Dufferin  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  Sudan,  and  in  a  despatch l  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  dated  November  18th,  1882,  he 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  the  abandonment 
of  that  province,  and  then  went  on  as  follows : — 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  under- 
stood that  the  Khedive  should  be  unwilling  to 
abandon  a  country  endowed  with  such  possibilities 
of  development;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  only 
some  person  like  Colonel  Gordon  could  be  found 
to  undertake  its  administration,  fairly  good  govern- 
ment might  be  maintained  there,  without  drawing 
upon  Egypt  either  for  men  or  money.  Colonel 
Gordon,  I  believe,  has  already  broken  up  and  dis- 
organised in  a  great  measure  the  former  centres 
of  the  slave  traffic,  and  the  same  energy  and  ability 
which  has  gone  so  near  to  effecting  this  difficult 
task,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  country 
in  order." 

There  is  no  record  in  the  published  papers  of 
any  reply  having  been  sent  to  this  proposal  to  send 
Gordon  back  to  the  Sudan  to  complete  the  work 
he  had  carried  on  so  ably,  but  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it.  Soon  afterwards,  as  has  already 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  2  (1883),  No.  27,  p.  19. 
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been  related,  Lord  Dufferin  proposed  to  Sir 
C.  Wilson  that  he  should  go  to  the  Sudan  as 
Governor- General,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  this  was  suggested  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Failing  Gordon,  Wilson  would  have  been 
the  best  man  to  go;  he  was  a  brother-officer 
and  personal  friend  of  General  Gordon,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  his  views ;  at  the 
same  time  he  probably  knew  more  about  the 
Sudan  than  any  Englishman  who  had  not  actu- 
ally been  there,  and  had  an  unusual  faculty  of 
working  with  orientals,  and  influencing  them  for 
good. 

Leaving  Egypt  at  the  end  of  February  1883, 
Wilson  proceeded  to  England,  and  took  up  his 
duties  of  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Ireland 
on  April  1st.  The  resumption  of  the  official 
routine  of  this  appointment  was  a  great  change 
after  the  exciting  work  of  the  preceding  four 
years. 

In  the  following  June  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  invited  to  Oxford  to  receive  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.,  which  the  University  had  conferred 
upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public 
services  and  of  the  work  he  had  done  for  explora- 
tion and  archaeology  in  the  East.  It  was  a 
distinction  which  he  much  appreciated  and  always 
valued. 

Although  Wilson  had  left  Egypt,  he  followed 
with  the  keenest  interest  the  course  of  events  in 
that  country  and  in  the  Sudan,  and  kept  up 
correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Cairo,  so  that 
he  was  fully  cognisant  of  all  that  was  going 
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on  in  Egypt,  and  he  also  received  many  letters 
from  General  Gordon,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Jerusalem. 

Wilson  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  the 
policy  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Sudan  was 
wrong,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  his 
letters,  he  never  swerved  from  this  opinion,  as  he 
felt  quite  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  England 
would  have  to  take  action,  and,  that  the  longer 
the  action  was  postponed,  the  more  difficult  it 
would  be  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Subsequent  events  showed,  unfortunately,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  his  view  of  the  situation  was 
the  correct  one.  He  was  in  favour  of  British 
interference  in  the  Sudan  in  November  1882,  and 
also  of  sending  General  Gordon  to  take  charge 
of  the  country,  but,  as  has  already  been  related, 
neither  of  these  proposals  was  accepted  by  the 
Government. 

After  Hicks  Pasha  reached  Khartum,  he  at 
once  set  to  work  with  great  energy  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  a  reliable  force  out  of  the  very  poor 
material  he  had  at  his  command  ;  and,  after  drill- 
ing his  men  for  a  month,  moved  out  of  Khartum 
towards  Sennar  and  defeated  a  division  of  the 
rebel  army  at  Marabieh  on  April  29th.  This  was 
a  good  beginning,  but  his  position  was  made  very 
difficult  by  intrigues  against  him  at  Khartum,  and 
he  telegraphed  to  Cairo,  sending  in  his  resignation, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  work  with  Suleiman  Pasha, 
the  nominal  commander  of  the  army.  Upon  this 
Suleiman  was  removed,  and  Hicks  was  given 
full  command  of  the  Egyptian  forces.  It  was  then 
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decided  to  move  the  army  up  the  Nile,  and  march 
through  Kordofan  against  the  Mahdists,  only  a 
small  force  being  left  in  Khartum  as  a  garrison, 
and  the  Governor-General,  Ala  ed  Din,  was  to 
accompany  the  expeditionary  force.  After  going 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Duem,  the  Egyptian  army 
started  into  the  Kordofan  desert  on  September  24th, 
and,  after  a  few  days'  march,  disappeared. 

It  was  not  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards 
that  its  fate  was  known,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the 
Mahdi  had  attacked  the  Egyptians  at  Shekan  on 
November  5th,  that  Hicks,  Ala  ed  Din,  and  the 
British  officers  had  all  been  killed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  army  annihilated.  It  was  the  most  decisive 
victory  that  the  rebels  had  gained,  and  naturally 
added  enormously  to  the  prestige  of  Mohamed 
Ahmed,  whose  power  became  supreme  in  the 
Sudan  south  of  Khartum. 

Lord  Dufferin,  having  completed  the  work  of 
his  special  mission,  left  Cairo  in  May  1883 ;  and, 
in  the  following  September,  Sir  E.  Malet  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  as  British  Agent 
and  Consul- General  in  Egypt.  At  that  time  the 
British  Government,  regardless  of  the  serious  posi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Sudan,  was  contemplating 
a  large  reduction  in  the  garrison  of  Egypt. 

In  a  despatch,  dated  October  9th,1  Sir  E.  Baring 
reported  to  Lord  Granville  that  the  troops  in 
Cairo  might  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  British 
force  in  Egypt  might  be  reduced  to  3,000  men, 
concentrated  at  Alexandria.  On  November  1st 
Lord  Granville  informed  Sir  E.  Baring  that  the 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1884),  No.  38,  p.  50. 
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proposed  reduction  was  agreed  to,  and  was  to 
be  carried  out,  and  that  henceforward  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  Egypt 
was  to  devolve  upon  the  Khedive's  government, 
subject  to  the  moral  support  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

At  this  very  time  Hicks  Pasha  and  his 
unfortunate  army  were  approaching  their  doom, 
and  the  crisis  of  affairs  in  the  Sudan  was  getting 
nearer.  News  of  the  disaster  reached  Cairo  on 
November  21st;  and,  on  the  24th,  Sir  E.  Baring 
telegraphed  to  London  that  the  success  of  the 
Mahdi  was  a  cause  of  danger  to  Egypt  proper,  and 
that  all  the  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  garrison  from  Cairo  should 
be  stopped,  a  proposal  which  was  agreed  to  on 
the  following  day.  In  giving  this  decision  Lord 
Granville  again  stated  that  the  British  Government 
would  do  nothing  that  would  throw  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  operations  in  the  Sudan.  This 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  that  nothing  whatever  could  alter. 

In  the  eastern  Sudan,  also,  affairs  had  been 
going  badly.  Tokar  and  Sinkat,  two  stations 
near  Suakin,  were  besieged  by  the  rebels;  and, 
on  November  3rd,  an  Egyptian  force,  which  was 
proceeding  to  the  relief  of  Tokar,  was  completely 
annihilated.  As  the  British  Government  refused 
to  allow  the  new  Egyptian  army,  which  was 
commanded  by  English  officers  on  full  pay,  to 
take  any  part  in  the  war,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Khedive  and  his  ministers  to  send  the  gendarmerie, 
a  purely  civil  force  commanded  by  Baker  Pasha, 
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to  Suakin,  in  order  to  effect  the  relief  of  Tokar 
and  Sinkat,  and  to  keep  the  road  open  from 
Suakin  to  Berber.  The  gendarmerie,  who  had  been 
enlisted  to  act  as  policemen,  naturally  objected  to 
this  arrangement,  and  had  to  be  driven  by  force 
into  the  trains  which  were  to  convey  them  to  Suez. 

It  was  arranged  that,  during  the  absence  of  the 
gendarmerie,  the  army  was  to  do  police  duty  in 
Egypt,  and  the  extraordinary  situation  was  thus 
created,  that  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  enlisted  for 
fighting,  were  to  act  as  police,  while  the  gendar- 
merie, who  had  been  raised  for  police  work,  were 
to  do  the  fighting  in  the  Sudan. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  gendarmerie  at  Suakin, 
another  Egyptian  column  had  a  fight  with  the 
rebels,  and  were  almost  completely  annihilated, 
after  which  the  enemy  advanced  to  invest  Suakin 
itself. 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha  and 
the  despatch  of  Baker  Pasha's  force  to  Suakin, 
Wilson  wrote  some  notes  upon  the  situation  in 
the  Sudan,  which  are  of  special  interest,  as  they 
show  the  thorough  grasp  he  had  of  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  his  foresight  as  to  what  was  likely 
to  happen. 

"The  Sudan  question  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  geographical  position  of  the  country, 
which  is  almost  unique.  The  mountain  system 
of  Abyssinia  forms  an  inseparable  obstacle  to  all 
direct  communication  between  eastern  Central 
Africa  and  the  coast.  The  only  outlets  for  the 
products  of  the  interior  are  Suakin  and  Zanzibar. 
North  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  trade  must  flow  to  the 
former ;  south  of  the  lake  to  the  latter.  Suakin 
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is  the  most  convenient  port  for  the  whole  district 
from  Berber  to  the  north-east  feeders  of  the  Congo, 
such  as  the  Welle,  etc. 

"It  is  this  which  gives  Suakin  its  present 
importance,  and  which  must  eventually  make  it 
the  most  considerable  port  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  One,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  disorders  in  the  Sudan, 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, which  has  aimed  at  forcing  trade  down  the 
Nile,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  find  its  natural 
outlet  at  Suakin.  If  Ismail  Pasha  had  devoted 
one-tenth  of  the  money  thrown  away  upon  the 
Wady  Haifa  railway  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Suakin-Berber  road,  and  had  opened  the  country 
to  commerce,  there  would  have  been  no  Sudan 
question,  and  the  slave  trade  would  have  received 
a  decided  check. 

"  Before  Ismail  Pasha's  filibustering  expeditions 
entered  the  Sudan,  it  was  fairly  quiet,  and  many 
tracts,  which  are  now  laid  waste  and  desolate,  were 
thickly  peopled.  Under  moderately  good  govern- 
ment the  country  would  soon  revive,  and  trade 
would  again  spring  up. 

"  Seeing  the  great  future  which  Suakin  has 
before  it,  the  question  of  its  ownership  becomes 
important.  England,  so  sensitive  to  foreign  settle- 
ments in  the  Red  Sea,  can  never  allow  a  European 
power  to  establish  itself  at  Suakin,  on  the  flank 
of  our  line  of  communications  with  India,  with 
the  rich  Sudan  behind  it.  The  only  alternatives 
are  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any 
one,  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Turkish 
administration,  advocating  the  former.  Suakin 
must  belong  to  Egypt,  and  the  power  which  holds 
Suakin  must,  whether  it  wishes  or  not,  be  obliged 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sudan.  If  the 
Sudan  had  never  been  conquered  by  Egypt,  it 
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might  be  possible  to  ignore  its  existence,  but, 
having  once  been  conquered  and  partially  opened 
to  commerce,  it  cannot  be  closed  again  for  ever. 

"  The  present  condition  of  the  Sudan  will  be 
best  explained  by  a  few  words  on  what  has  passed. 

"The  expeditions  of  Ismail  Pasha,  ostensibly 
undertaken  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade, 
really  increased  them  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the 
slave  hunter's  operations.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
could  have  been  more  horrible  than  the  conquest 
of  Darfur  with  the  aid  of  the  chief  slave  hunter, 
Zubeir. 

"  General  Gordon's  rule,  which  gave  a  brief 
period  of  quiet,  was  divided  into  two  periods : 

"  First,  as  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  provinces, 
he  introduced  order  where  none  had  existed  before. 
The  result  of  his  rule  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  provinces  have  remained  tranquil  during 
the  recent  disturbances. 

"  Secondly,  as  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan, 
he  was  immediately  called  upon  to  suppress  a 
formidable  rebellion  of  the  Arab  slave  hunters, 
which  was  clearly  traced  to  the  instigation  of 
Zubeir,  the  same  man  whom  the  Egyptian 
government,  with  extraordinary  blindness,  have 
recently  appointed  to  an  important  post.1 

"After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the 
country  was  kept  quiet  by  the  energy  and  strict 
impartiality  of  Gordon's  government.  When 
Gordon  left  the  Sudan  he  was  replaced  by  Raouf 
Pasha,  one  of  the  worst  selections  that  could  have 
been  made.  The  slave  trade  at  once  revived ; 
bribery  and  corruption  became  rampant,  and  no 
one  thought  of  anything  but  enriching  himself. 

"  On  Gordon's  retirement  and  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  the  proper  course  would  have  been 

1  Zubeir  had  been  appointed  to  command  a  force  of  negroes,  to  be 
employed  under  Baker  Pasha  at  Suakin. 
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to  raise  a  local  force  of  blacks  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Arabs,  and  to  replace  him  and  Gessi l  by  good 
Europeans.  In  Darfur  the  European  governor 
had,  to  the  date  of  Hicks  Pasha's  defeat,  main- 
tained himself  single-handed,  and  defeated  all  the 
attacks  of  the  slave-hunting  Arab  tribes.  Such 
a  policy  would  not,  however,  have  suited  the 
Egyptian  officials,  who  connive  at  the  slave  trade, 
do  not  care  to  have  European  witnesses  of  their 
misdeeds,  and  are  afraid  of  giving  power  to  the 
black  races  from  whom  slaves  are  drawn. 

"  The  course  of  the  present  revolt,  down  to  the 
arrival  of  Hicks  Pasha  at  Khartum,  has  been 
described  in  Colonel  Stewart's  reports.  It  appears 
to  have  commenced  in  isolated  outbreaks  at  various 
points,  caused  by  misgovernment ;  but  various 
causes,  more  especially  the  Mahdi's  preaching  and 
his  successes,  have  turned  it  into  a  religious  move- 
ment. The  Mahdi's  principal  supporters  are  the 
warlike  tribes  of  the  Baggara  Arabs  ;  it  is  uncertain 
how  far  the  black  population  has  sided  with  him, 
but  they  can  have  no  great  love  for  their  Arab 
taskmasters. 

"When  Hicks  Pasha  left  Cairo,  it  was  never 
intended  that  he  should  do  more  than  clear  Sennar 
of  rebels — a  work  which  he  accomplished  with  ease 
— and  protect  Khartum.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
opening  up  communications  with  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  promising  the  redress  of  grievances,  he  might 
detach  them  from  the  Mahdi's  cause ;  and  that, 
even  if  the  negotiations  failed  and  the  Mahdi 
advanced  on  Khartum,  he  would  be  met  there 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  and  with 
every  chance  of  success. 

"It  is  useless  to  enquire  what  madness  made 
the  Egyptian  government  order  Hicks  to  attempt 

1  The  late  Gessi  Pasha,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
Bahr  el  Ghazal  province  by  General  Gordon. 
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the  reconquest  of  Kordofan.  It  was  a  hazardous 
operation,  and,  with  the  troops  employed,  of  whom 
Colonel  Stewart  has  given  a  faithful  picture,  the 
disaster  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  No 
English  officer  at  Cairo  would  have  ventured  to 
predict  success  for  such  an  enterprise.  I  warned 
Hicks  Pasha  before  he  started  of  the  unreliable 
character  of  his  men,  and  of  the  doubtful  result 
of  any  engagement  with  the  Baggara  Arabs ;  and 
the  published  letters  from  officers  attached  to  the 
force  show  how  little  any  of  them  expected  to  be 
successful. 

"The  Mahdi  is  now  supreme  in  the  Sudan, 
and  can  take  Sennar  and  Khartum  whenever  he 
chooses  to  advance  in  force.  The  Egyptians  have 
no  reliable  force  to  send  against  him  and  no  money 
to  raise  one  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

"  In  plain  words,  the  actual  position  is  that 
England  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  Mahdi,  and 
that  the  next  move  rests  with  the  latter ;  not  only 
is  this  the  case,  but  the  European  powers  will 
expect  England  to  deal  with  the  difficulty.  If 
the  Mahdi  is  allowed  to  remain  supreme  in  the 
Sudan,  the  effect  on  the  finances  of  Egypt,  already 
in  a  bad  way,  will  be  disastrous.  The  constant  fear 
of  his  advance  down  the  Nile,  and  of  an  outbreak 
of  religious  fanaticism  caused  by  his  emissaries, 
will  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  unrest,  paralyse 
all  attempts  to  introduce  reforms,  prevent  the 
investment  of  capital,  and  necessitate  the  retention 
of  a  British  force  in  Egypt  for  an  unknown  period. 

"  If,  however,  the  Mahdi  believes  in  himself, 
as  he  probably  does  after  Hicks  Pasha's  defeat,  he 
will  certainly  carry  out  his  avowed  programme 
of  advancing  through  Egypt  upon  Mecca.  The 
Mahdi,  as  renovator  of  Islam,  must  advance, 
and  he  must  do  so  by  the  Nile  valley.  It  has 
been  urged  that  he  cannot  bring  a  large  force 
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down  the  Nile,  but  those  who  hold  this  view 
can  know  little  of  Arabs  or  their  previous 
history.  There  are  records  of  far  harder  marches, 
and  it  is  hardly  five  years  since  Ibn  Rashid 
brought  a  large  force  over  a  more  difficult  country 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Damascus. 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Mahdi  would 
experience  no  great  difficulty  in  bringing  a  force 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  Arabs  down  the 
Nile.  The  great  danger,  however,  lies  in  the  effect 
which  such  an  advance  would  have,  not  only  upon 
the  Egyptians  but  throughout  the  Levant.  There 
is  hardly  an  Arab-speaking  man  from  Aleppo  to 
Aden  who  has  not  been  looking  forward  to  the 
advent  of  the  Mahdi ;  and  who.  partly  from 
fanaticism  and  partly  from  a  wish  to  throw  off  the 
hated  Turkish  yoke,  will  not  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Sudan  claimant  if  he  comes  down  the  Nile 
and  obtains  a  temporary  success.  Nor  would  the 
excitement  be  confined  to  the  Arabs,  for  a  religious 
movement  has  been  going  on  in  Anatolia  and 
throughout  the  east,  and  any  outbreak  of  fanaticism 
accompanied  by  a  massacre  of  Christians  would 
lead  to  the  intervention  of  France  and  Russia, 
and  produce  complications  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee  the  end. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  British  Government  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sudan, 
but  I  believe,  as  1  did  in  December  1882,  that 
circumstances  will  compel  them  to  do  so,  and  that 
prompt  action  is  the  safest  and  most  economical. 
The  present  rebellion  once  suppressed,  I  would 
advocate  retirement  from  Darfur  and  Kordofan, 
and  the  retention  only  of  Khartum,  the  borders  of 
the  Nile,  Sennar,  and  the  Equatorial  provinces. 
The  Sudan  would  then  become  a  paying  province, 
and  no  great  force  would  be  required  to  maintain 
order. 
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"In  September  1882  I  proposed  that  peace 
should  be  made  with  Abyssinia  on  the  following 
terms :  the  restoration  of  Bogos  and  Galabat,  that 
Massowa  should  be  made  a  free  port,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Abuna  should  be  facilitated. 
If  it  be  true,  as  reported  in  the  papers,  that  the 
Abyssinians  are  moving,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the  King.  The 
Egyptians  cannot  now  prevent  the  Abyssinians 
from  retaking  the  lost  provinces,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  to  settle  the  question  in  dispute 
amicably. 

"With  regard  to  operations  from  Suakin,  I 
believe  that,  if  Baker  Pasha  attempts  to  force  his 
way  to  Berber,  there  will  probably  be  another 
disaster ;  but  that,  if  he  is  granted  full  powers,  he 
may  be  able  to  conciliate  the  Arab  tribes  by 
promising  them  redress  of  their  many  grievances, 
and  some  security  against  future  misgovernment. 
By  so  doing  he  may  open  the  road  to  Berber,  but 
that  does  not  settle  the  question  of  the  insurrection, 
with  which  Egypt  is  powerless  to  deal  if  left 
unaided. 

"  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  quickest  and 
most  economical  plan  would  be  to  employ  a  con- 
tingent or  force  of  Indian  troops.  The  employ- 
ment of  Turkish  troops,  the  other  alternative, 
would  lead  to  many  difficulties ;  it  would  at  once 
unite  all  the  Arab  tribes,  who  would  combine  to 
fight  their  deadliest  enemy,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  check  the  excesses  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  at  war  with  barbarous  races  in  a  country 
so  remote. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  arrival  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  of 
Egyptian  soldiers  with  English  officers  at  Suakin 
may  alarm  the  Mahdi  and  stop  his  projected 
advance  down  the  Nile.  The  selection  of  points 
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on  the  Nile  at  which  the  Mahdi  should  be  met, 
in  case  he  advances,  naturally  falls  to  the  officers 
now  in  Egypt,  and  I  would,  therefore,  only  offer 
a  few  general  remarks. 

"  If  the  Mahdi  advances,  he  will  probably  do 
so  in  the  summer,  when  the  Nile  is  low,  and  the 
heat  in  Upper  Egypt  will  seriously  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  British  troops.  With  a  low  Nile, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  a  large  force  at  Assuan, 
or  at  Korosko,  and  a  small  force,  especially  if 
composed  of  Egyptians,  will  be  liable  to  be  cut 
off  Any  success  of  this  kind,  if  obtained  by  the 
Mahdi,  would  add  to  his  prestige  and  increase  the 
difficulty  of  future  operations.  Above  Assiut,  the 
end  of  the  railway,  supplies  and  supports  can  only 
be  forwarded,  in  summer,  by  land,  or  by  boats  towed 
against  the  stream  and  the  prevalent  south  winds. 

"If  we  fight  the  Mahdi  in  Upper  Egypt,  we 
shall  have  to  do  so  amongst  a  population  which, 
if  not  openly  hostile,  will  be  in  sympathy  with 
him,  and  glad  to  see  us  beaten.  The  Saidis, 
or  men  of  Upper  Egypt,  make  the  best  soldiers, 
and  would  increase  our  difficulties  if  they  rose 
against  us. 

"  There  are  certain  roads  from  Darfur  and  the 
desert  to  the  Nile  valley  as  far  north  as  Assiut, 
and  the  Fayum.  They  are  practicable  for  Arab 
bands  sufficiently  large  to  create  disturbances  in 
Egypt,  and  should  be  watched  if  the  Mahdi 
advances.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  keep  up 
communication  with  the  Oases,  and  so  obtain  early 
information  of  the  approach  of  marauding  bands. 
I  think  if  an  English  regiment  were  sent  this 
winter  to  Assiut,  it  would  have  a  tranquillising 
effect  on  Upper  Egypt,  as  rumour  would  certainly 
exaggerate  its  strength. 

"  There  are  three  points  to  which  I  attach  great 
importance. 
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"  First. — To  conciliate  and  make  sure  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Nubian  and  Dongolese  tribes.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  Mahdi's  march  will  be 
across  the  Nubian  desert,  or  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Nile  valley,  west  of  Nubia,  if  he  follows  the  river. 
Here  his  force  could  be  harassed  by  the  Nubian 
tribes,  and  his  march  checked  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  the  concentration  of  troops  at  the  decisive  point 
lower  down  the  river.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  secure  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  these  tribes,  who  are  not  all  of  Arab 
origin. 

"  Secondly. — To  make  arrangements  for  the 
prompt  transmission  of  reliable  information  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  Nile.  This  is  necessary 
for  the  concentration  of  troops  to  fight  a  decisive 
action,  and  to  enable  reinforcements  to  be  sent 
in  time  from  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  as,  if  the  Mahdi 
advances,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  places  must 
be  held  by  strong  garrisons. 

"  Thirdly. — To  employ  Europeans,  and,  if 
possible,  English  interpreters  in  dealing  with  the 
Arabs  and  natives.  I  have  known  more  difficulties 
and  misunderstandings  arise  from  neglect  of  this 
precaution  than  from  any  other  cause.  A  native 
never  trusts  a  native  interpreter,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  native  interpreter  does  not  catch 
the  point  of  what  he  has  to  translate,  and  conveys 
a  wrong  impression  in  his  translation." 

Subsequent  events  proved  how  accurately 
Wilson  had  gauged  the  situation.  Baker  Pasha 
met  with  the  disaster  which  he  anticipated, 
and  the  British  Government  were  compelled  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sudan.  There  is 
one  point  respecting  which  matters  turned  out 
differently  to  what  he  expected,  and  that  was 
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as  regards  the  advance  of  the  Mahdi  down  the 
Nile.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
time  Wilson  wrote  the  above,  there  was  no  idea 
of  sending  General  Gordon  back  to  the  Sudan, 
and  it  was  the  action  of  Gordon  at  Khartum 
that  saved  Egypt  from  a  disastrous  invasion. 

Had  he  not  gone  to  the  Sudan,  Khartum  would 
most  probably  have  fallen  in  March  or  April  1884, 
and  the  Mahdists,  flushed  with  success,  would  have 
started  northwards  on  their  march  to  Egypt;  but 
the  marvellous  defence  of  Khartum  by  Gordon  for 
ten  months  held  them  in  check  during  that  time ; 
and,  although  at  last  Khartum  fell  and  Gordon 
was  killed,  much  of  the  energy  of  the  rebels  had 
diminished ;  while  the  death  of  the  Mahdi  himself, 
a  few  months  later,  largely  reduced  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  rebels. 

His  successor,  Abdullah  the  Khalifa,  was  a 
temporal  despot,  and,  although  in  some  ways  a 
man  of  greater  power  than  the  Mahdi,  he  had 
not  the  same  capacity  for  inspiring  his  followers 
with  religious  enthusiasm,  while  his  cruelty  and 
oppression  made  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sudan  hate  him  and  long  for  his  overthrow.  The 
natural  result  was  that,  when,  some  time  later,  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  attempted,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  little  energy,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  districts,  through  which  the  invaders  passed, 
regarded  them  as  enemies,  and  took  no  interest 
in  assisting  them,  so  that  the  invasion  was  checked 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  After  the 
heroic  defence  of  Khartum  and  the  death  of 
the  Mahdi  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
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Mahdism    would    cease    to    exist    as    an    active 
power,  and  tranquillity  be  restored  in  the  Sudan. 
But  Wilson's  notes  are  most  useful  as  show- 
ing what  would  probably  have  happened  if  Gordon 
had  not  been   sent  to  the  Sudan,  and  the   evils 
from  which  Egypt  was   saved  by  his  defence  of 
Khartum.      This   is   a  point  which  should  never 
be  forgotten  when  Gordon's  mission  is  discussed. 
When  the  news  of  Hicks  Pasha's  defeat  was 
received   at   Khartum,   there   was  a  panic  in  the 
town,  and,  if  the  Mahdi  had  advanced  at  once,  he 
could  have  captured  the  place  with  little  difficulty. 
On  November  19th,  1883,  Sir  E.  Baring  telegraphed 
to  Lord  Granville  that  Khartum  would  probably 
fall  into  the   hands   of  the   enemy ;    the   British 
Government  at  last  began  to  realise  that  affairs 
in  the  Sudan  were  of  a  serious  nature,  and,  on 
December  1st,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Sir  E.  Baring, 
asking  whether  General  Gordon  could  be  of  any 
use ;  but  the  offer  was   declined,  on  the  ground 
that    the    Egyptian    government    was    unwilling 
to  employ  a  Christian  in  a  high  position.     This 
refusal  was  unfortunate,   as   Gordon  was  then  in 
Jerusalem   and    could  have  reached  Cairo  in  two 
days ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  his  return 
to  the  Sudan  would  have  had  the  best  possible 
effect,    as  he  was   known   and    trusted    by   the 
inhabitants. 

On  December  16th  Sir  E.  Baring  informed 
Che'rif  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  recommended  that 
Egypt  should  abandon  the  Sudan  south  of 
Assuan  or  Wady  Haifa,  to  which  Che'rif  replied 
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in  a  well-considered  memorandum,1  pointing  out 
that  the  firman  of  August  7th,  1879,  absolutely 
forbade  the  alienation  of  territory  on  the  part  of 
the  Khedive ;  and  that,  besides,  the  abandonment 
of  the  Sudan  was  unwise,  as  it  would  leave  Egypt 
open  to  attack  from  the  south. 

In  forwarding  this  memorandum,  Sir  E.  Baring 
pointed  out  that  the  Egyptian  Ministry  would  never 
consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan,  and  that, 
if  this  was  to  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  depose  the  Ministry  and  form  another  that  would 
consent  to  the  policy.  He  also  remarked  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  send  an  English  officer  of 
high  authority  to  withdraw  all  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  from  the  Sudan,  but  he  made  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  what  officer  should  be  selected  for 
this  very  difficult  task ;  nor  did  he  appear  to  realise 
that  no  English  officer  could  withdraw  the  garrisons 
unless  he  received  authority  to  do  so  from  the 
Khedive,  who,  as  Lord  Granville  had  frequently 
pointed  out,  was  solely  responsible  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Sudan. 

The  note  which  Cherif  Pasha  had  forwarded 
remained  for  some  time  unanswered,  and,  on 
January  2nd,  1884,  he  sent  a  further  communica- 
tion 2  to  Sir  E.  Baring,  stating  that  it  was  proposed 
to  apply  to  the  Porte  for  10,000  Turkish  troops  to 
open  up  the  Berber- Suakin  road  ;  and  that,  if  the 
Sultan  declined  to  do  this,  the  Khedive  would 
inform  His  Majesty  that  he  wished  to  give 
back  to  Turkey  the  Red  Sea  provinces,  while 

*  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1884),  No.  170,  p.  144. 
2  Ibid.,  No.  204,  p.  173. 
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Egypt  devoted  her  efforts  to  pacifying  the  Nile 
valley. 

A  reply  was  sent  by  Lord  Granville  on  January 
4th,  in  which  Sir  E.  Baring  was  ordered  to  instruct 
the  Egyptian  government  that  they  must  adopt  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  British  Government. 
Cherif  Pasha  felt  that,  having  regard  to  the  firman, 
it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  this,  and  immediately 
resigned  with  his  colleagues.  He  was  succeeded 
as  Prime  Minister  by  Nubar  Pasha,  who  was  of  a 
more  pliant  disposition,  and  was  prepared  to  agree 
to  the  proposals  of  the  British  Government. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Sudan  having  been 
decided  upon,  it  was  necessary  to  settle  how  it 
was  to  be  carried  out,  and,  on  January  10th,  Lord 
Granville  telegraphed  to  Sir  E.  Baring  to  ask 
whether  General  Gordon  or  Sir  C.  Wilson  would 
be  of  any  assistance.1  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  Lord  Dufferin  had  suggested  that  Wilson 
should  be  sent  as  Governor- General  to  the  Sudan  in 
December  1882,  so  that  the  idea  that  he  should  be 
employed  in  this  important  capacity  was  not  a  new 
one.  Sir  E.  Baring  replied  that  neither  the  services  of 
Gordon  nor  of  Wilson  could  be  utilised  at  the  time. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  Abd  el  Kader 
Pasha,  who,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  had 
been  a  capable  Governor-General,  should  be  sent 
to  withdraw  the  garrisons.  He  agreed  to  do  this 
on  the  understanding  that  he  was  given  a  free 
hand;  but,  when  he  found  that  he  was  to  be 
hampered  by  instructions  that,  in  his  opinion,  were 
impossible  to  carry  out,  he  declined  the  mission, 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  2  (1884),  No.  4,  p.  1. 
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as  he  believed  it  would  not  succeed ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  while  the  fact  of  his  declining 
to  go  was  stated  in  the  papers  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  reason  for  his  decision  was  not  also 
given. 

On  January  15th  Lord  Granville  telegraphed 
to  Sir  E.  Baring  that  Gordon  was  ready  to  go 
to  the  Sudan,  to  which  Baring  replied  on  the 
following  day  that  he  would  be  the  best  man  to 
send. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  details 
of  General  Gordon's  mission,  which  are  well  known, 
and  have  often  been  related.  Leaving  London  on 
January  18th,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Stewart,  he  reached  Cairo  on  the  24th,  when  he 
received  a  letter  of  instructions  from  Sir  E.  Baring ; 
and  also  a  firman  from  the  Khedive  appointing  him 
Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  with  full  powers, 
and  directing  him  to  arrange  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  and  employe's,  and  of  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  wished  to  come  to  Egypt,  and 
also  to  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
future  government  in  the  Sudan. 

Gordon  arrived  at  Khartum  on  February  18th, 
and  at  once  began  to  place  it  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stewart,  and  to  commence  the 
evacuation.  More  than  2,000  people  were  sent 
down  the  Nile  before  the  operation  was  stopped 
by  the  rebel  army  gathering  round  Khartum 
and  closing  the  road  to  Berber.  On  March  15th 
the  town  was  hemmed  in  and  the  siege  com- 
menced. The  work  of  evacuation  had  become 
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impossible,  and,  in  less  than  a  month  after- 
wards, all  communication  with  Cairo  was  cut 
off.  All  Gordon's  proposals  had  been  refused 
by  the  British  Government,  and  he  was  left  to 
fight  his  own  battles  as  best  he  could. 

Meantime  serious  events  had  taken  place  at 
Suakin.  On  February  4th  Baker  Pasha  marched 
with  3,600  Egyptian  and  negro  troops  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Tokar,  and  was  completely  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  2,000  killed,  by  a  rebel 
force  about  1,200  in  number.  Sinkat  and  Tokar 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  shortly  afterwards. 
Then  at  length  the  firm  resolve  of  the  British 
Government  gave  way,  and  it  was  decided  to  send 
an  expeditionary  force  to  Suakin  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Sir  G.  Graham,  V.C.  As 
Sir  C.  Wilson  had  predicted,  England  was  com- 
pelled to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sudan,  but 
unfortunately  the  interference,  so  grudgingly  given, 
was  carried  out  in  a  way  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Graham  landed  with  the  British  force  at 
Trinkitat,  near  Suakin,  on  February  28th,  defeated 
the  rebels  with  great  slaughter  at  El  Teb  on  the 
following  day,  marched  to  Tokar,  returned  to 
Suakin,  and  defeated  the  Arabs  near  that  place 
in  a  second  battle.  On  March  22nd  the  advance 
guard  of  Sir  G.  Graham's  force,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Herbert  Stewart,  was  at  Tambuk,  on  the 
road  to  Berber,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
a  march  to  that  place.  Stewart  was  keen  to  go 
on,  Graham  had  already  telegraphed  to  Gordon 
that  he  hoped  to  meet  him  on  the  road  to  Berber, 
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all  the  military  authorities  in  Egypt  were  in  favour 
of  the  advance,  and  Sir  E.  Baring  strongly  recom- 
mended it;  but  the  advice  was  unheeded,  and, 
on  March  25th,  the  British  Government  sent  an 
order  to  Sir  G.  Graham  to  return  to  Suakin  and 
re-embark  his  troops. 

The  expedition  to  Suakin  had  been  admirably 
conducted  and  was  absolutely  useless.  Indeed  it 
was  worse  than  useless,  because  the  retreat  naturally 
made  the  Arabs  believe  that  the  English  did  not 
advance  because  they  were  afraid  of  them.  The 
garrison  of  Berber,  which  had  fully  counted  on 
relief,  was  in  despair,  and  surrendered  two  months 
later.  Looking  back  on  the  matter  now,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  was  the  object  of 
the  British  Government  in  sending  the  expedi- 
tion to  Suakin ;  and,  after  the  expenditure  of  many 
lives  and  much  money,  in  withdrawing  it,  just 
when  it  was  about  to  produce  an  effective  result. 

At  the  end  of  January  1884  Wilson  was 
summoned  to  London,  as  the  Government  wished 
to  consult  him  in  reference  to  affairs  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  and,  during  the  ensuing  spring, 
he  was  constantly  on  the  move  between  Dublin 
and  London.  The  papers  which  he  has  left  do  not 
contain  much  information  as  to  the  advice  which 
he  gave  to  members  of  the  Government,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never  changed  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  Sudan,  opinions  which  were 
not  theories  but  founded  upon  solid  facts.  The 
letters  to  his  wife,  written  at  this  period  when 
in  London,  tell  but  little  of  his  work ;  and,  as  he 
was  frequently  in  Dublin,  long  letters  were  not 
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necessary ;  there  are,  however,  short  remarks  now 
and  then  which  are  of  considerable  interest.  On 
February  5th  he  wrote : — 

"  I  have  been  very  busy  all  the  morning,  and 
am  off  to  the  House  in  a  few  minutes  to  see  if 
I  can  get  a  place.  No  news  of  Baker  Pasha  and 
his  fight.  People  here  are  anxious  about  him, 
but  I  think  he  is  too  cautious  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  catastrophe.  I  have  had  a  long  interview  with 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  have  more  hope  than  I  had 
that  my  policy  will  in  the  end  be  adopted.  You 
will  see  by  the  Queen's  Speech  that  an  opening  is 
left  to  keep  the  Sudan." 

Writing  again  on  February  22nd,  he  said : — 

"There  is  no  news  here  to-day  except  that 
Tokar  has  surrendered,  which  you  will  see  in  the 
papers  to-morrow  morning.  I  expect,  however, 
our  troops  will  land  either  at  Trinkitat  or  at 
Suakin,  and  try  to  get  the  Arabs  to  fight  them. 
I  hope  they  will  succeed,  as,  after  all  their 
successes,  the  Arabs  will  never  be  quiet  until 
they  have  been  well  beaten.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do  about  Egypt ;  probably  now 
the  debate  is  over  they  will  let  things  slide  until 
they  are  rudely  awakened  by  some  other  trouble. 
I  am  afraid  that  my  views  are  still  too  advanced 
to  be  acceptable ;  no  one  seems  to  look  more 
than  a  few  months  ahead.  They  are  now  going 
to  send  troops  up  the  Nile  to  Assiut  and  Assuan, 
a  measure  I  recommended  in  1882.  One  regiment 
would  have  been  sufficient  then ;  now  two  British 
and  two  Egyptian  battalions  are  going.  At  this 
rate  the  Government  will  find  Egypt  an  expensive 
amusement,  as  all  this  must  be  paid  for  by 
England." 

The  debate  alluded  to  in  this  letter  was  that 
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on  the  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Government  for 
their  policy  with  regard  to  the  Sudan.  The  vote 
was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  100. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and,  after  a  five  days' 
debate,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  49,  262 
members  voting  for  the  motion  and  311  against 
it.  If  the  vote  had  been  carried  in  the  Commons 
the  Government  would  have  had  to  resign,  and 
probably  Sir  G.  Graham  would  have  been  allowed 
to  go  on  to  Berber,  in  which  case  Khartum  and 
Gordon  might  have  been  saved. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  NILE  EXPEDITION 

Proposals  for  an  expedition  to  Khartum— The  vote  of  credit — General 
Gordon's  steamers — The  whale-boats  ordered — Wilson  appointed 
chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department — His  arrival  at  Dongola — The 
Mudir  of  Dongola — The  loss  of  the  Abbas  and  murder  of  Colonel 
Stewart — Lord  Wolseley's  plans  of  campaign. 

ALL  through  the  spring  of  1884  the  discussion 
about  sending  a  British  expedition  to  the  Sudan 
was  continued.  On  the  one  side  were  those  who 
knew  that  an  expedition  must  be  sent  if  Khartum 
were  to  be  relieved  before  it  was  captured  by  the 
Dervishes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  Gordon  would 
be  able  to  save  himself  without  any  assistance 
from  England. 

On  April  8th  Lord  Wolseley  sent  in  a 
memorandum,1  detailing  the  composition  of  a 
force  which  he  proposed  should  be  sent  up  the 
Nile  to  relieve  Khartum ;  and,  in  a  second  mem- 
orandum, dated  April  14th,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  15th  November  was  the  latest 
day  up  to  which  Gordon  could  hold  out,  and  that 
the  British  force  must  be  at  Berber  not  later  than 
October  20th.  Having  regard  to  after  events, 
these  dates  so  definitely  given  by  Lord  Wolseley 
are  of  great  importance. 

General  Sir  F.  Stephenson,  then  commanding 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign,"  Pt.  I.  p.  26. 
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in  Egypt,  wrote  on  May  5th1  recommending  a 
British  expedition,  and  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  road  by  Suakin  and  Berber  was  the  most 
favourable.  As  regards  this  point  the  military 
authorities  in  Egypt  were  in  accord  with  Sir  F. 
Stephenson,  who  pointed  out  that  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  was  much  shorter  than  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  British  Government  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  military  advisers  either  in  London  or 
in  Egypt,  and  apparently  lived  under  the  delusion 
that  Gordon  would  somehow  or  other  manage  the 
business  without  assistance,  and  thus  save  England 
the  trouble,  and,  above  all,  the  expense  of  sending 
an  expedition  to  relieve  Khartum.  But  the  trouble 
and  expense  were  not  saved,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
expedition  had  to  be  sent,  but  too  late  to  relieve 
Khartum  and  save  Gordon's  life. 

Gradually  the  situation  in  the  Sudan  became 
more  serious,  and,  after  the  fall  of  Berber  on 
May  26th,  the  wave  of  rebellion  crept  northwards, 
and,  early  in  July,  reached  the  southern  part  of 
the  province  of  Dongola.  General  Stephenson 
informed  the  Government  that  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  send  British  troops  south  of  Wady 
Haifa,  and,  on  August  7th,  Parliament  was  asked 
for  a  vote  of  credit  for  £300,000  to  defray  the 
expense  of  sending  a  brigade  to  Dongola. 

On  the  following  day  General  Stephenson  was 
informed  of  the  decision,  and  was  asked  what 
measures  he  proposed  to  take,  and  he  replied 2  that 
a  brigade  of  infantry  with  a  suitable  proportion 
of  cavalry  and  artillery  could  be  sent  to  Wady 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign,"  Ft.  I.  p.  32, 
a  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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Haifa  at  once,  and  that  there  was  a  sufficiency  of 
water  transport  to  take  them  to  Dongola.  Had  his 
advice  been  taken,  a  British  force  could  have  been 
assembled  at  that  place  by  the  end  of  September. 
This  proposal  of  General  Stephenson's  was  exactly 
in  accord  with  what  General  Gordon  required,  and 
what  he  expected  would  be  done.  It  was  remark- 
able that  General  Stephenson  in  Cairo  and  General 
Gordon  in  Khartum  proposed  to  work  on  similar 
lines,  though  they  had  no  means  of  communicating 
with  each  other. 

Gordon  heard  the  first  rumour  of  the  pro- 
posed expedition  up  the  Nile  on  September  18th ; 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  letter  which  he 
received  three  days  later  from  Major  Kitchener  at 
Debbeh,  dated  August  31st,  in  which  the  latter 
informed  him  that  an  expeditionary  force,  under 
the  command  of  General  Earle,  was  coming  up 
the  Nile,  and  that  he  anticipated  that  a  column 
would  be  sent  across  the  desert  from  Debbeh. 
Gordon  calculated  that  the  column  ought  to  arrive 
at  Metemmeh  about  the  third  week  in  October; 
and,  in  order  to  assist  it  in  the  advance  upon 
Khartum,  he  arranged  to  send  three  steamers 
to  meet  it.  The  steamers  left  Khartum  on 
September  30th,  under  the  command  of  Nushi 
Pasha,  who  received  the  following  instructions  :— 

"  You  are  appointed  to  proceed  to  Shendy  with 
the  three  steamers  Tel  el  Hoween,  Sofia,  and 
Mansurehj.  in  order  to  meet  the  English  troops 
who  are  coming  to  Berber,  and  you  will  take  the 
necessary  number  of  soldiers. 

"You  will  take  steps  to  render  the  road  safe 
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between  here  and  Berber,  and  you  are  to  help  the 
English  as  much  as  you  can." 

The  steamers  arrived  at  Metemmeh  on 
October  5th,  and,  from  that  day  until  the  21st 
January  1884,  Nushi  was  constantly  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  English  troops,  which  never  came 
until  too  late  to  save  Khartum. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  deky  was  that  the 
British  Government  rejected  General  Stephenson's 
plan  for  sending  a  force  to  Dongola,  by  means  of 
the  transport  existing  in  Egypt,  and  decided  to 
wait  until  eight  hundred  rowing  boats  were  built 
in  England  and  sent  up  the  Nile  The  provision 
of  these  boats  had  been  recommended  by  Lord 
Wolseley  in  his  memorandum  of  April  8th,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and.  had  they  been 
ordered  at  that  time,  they  would  have  been  very 
useful  But  in  August,  four  months  later,  the 
conditions  had  entirely  altered,  as  time  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  both  because  affairs  at 
Khartum  got  worse  as  days  went  by;  and  also 
because  the  Nile  began  to  fall  in  September,  after 
which  navigation  became  more  difficult 

On  August  14th  General  Stephenson  begged1 
the  Government  to  allow  him  to  send  six  steamers 
and  a  number  of  cargo  boats  over  the  second 
cataract  at  Wady  Haifa  before  September  14th. 
when  the  river  would  begin  to  fall ;  but  his  request 
was  refused,  and  he  was  informed  that  everything 
was  to  be  kept  back  until  the  boats  were  sent  out 
from  England.  A  little  later  he  was  told *  that,  as 
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he  did  not  agree  with  the  Government  regarding 
the  boats,  Lord  Wolseley  would  be  sent  out  to  take 
the  command  in  Egypt.  The  boats  were  ordered 
immediately,  but  it  was  not  until  November  1st 
that  the  first  of  them  was  ready  to  leave  Gemai, 
above  the  second  cataract,  for  Dongola.  The  boat 
scheme  thus  caused  a  delay  of  more  than  two 
months,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Lord  Wolseley  did  not  realise 
this,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that,  in  April,  he 
had  pointed  out  that  the  15th  November  was  the 
latest  day  up  to  which  General  Gordon  could  hold 
out  at  Khartum  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  a 
letter  received  from  Gordon,  dated  July  12th,  in 
which  he  said  he  could  hold  out  for  four  months. 
There  was  therefore  every  reason  to  expect  that 
Khartum  would  fall,  unless  relieved  before  the 
middle  of  November,  and  it  was  on  that  basis 
that  the  calculation  for  the  time  required  for  the 
expedition  should  have  been  made. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  had  been  arrived  at 
that  an  expedition  was  to  be  sent  up  the  Nile  the 
selection  of  the  staff  was  taken  in  hand,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Major -General  Earle  was  to 
command  the  troops  at  and  south  of  Wady  Haifa, 
and  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  was  to  act  as  Chief  of 
the  Staff. 

On  August  14th  Lord  Wolseley  wrote  to 
Sir  C.  Wilson,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Dublin, 
asking  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Adjutant- General,  and 
saying  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  fill 
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this  office,  and  that  by  taking  it  he  would  render 
good  service  to  the  State.  To  this  letter  Wilson 
at  once  replied,  saying  that  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  go,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
serve  with  any  force  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gordon 
and  Stewart.  A  few  days  later  he  was  summoned 
to  London  to  confer  with  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 
who  had  been  appointed  as  High  Commissioner  to 
proceed  to  Egypt  in  order  to  advise  Her  Majesty's 
Government  as  to  what  counsel  they  should  offer 
to  the  Khedive  as  regards  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  country. 

Lords  Northbrook  and  Wolseley  arrived  at 
Cairo  on  September  9th,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  the  Staff  of  the  Nile  expeditionary  force  were 
definitely  appointed,  among  whom  was  Sir  C. 
Wilson,  who  was  made  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Department.  He  had  started  from  London  on 
September  3rd,  and,  reaching  Cairo  on  the  19th, 
immediately  entered  upon  his  important  duties.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife  he  described  his  arrival  at  Cairo. 

"  I  found  Ardagh l  and  several  other  friends 
waiting  to  meet  me  at  the  station,  amongst  them 
Macdonald,  who  was  attached  to  me  during  the 
Arabi  trial,  and  who  is  now  Baring's  military 
attachd  He  brought  me  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  Baring  and  Lord  Northbrook  that  evening. 
When  I  got  to  Shepheard's  hotel,  I  had  a  message 
from  Lord  Wolseley  to  say  that  he  would  pass  in 
a  few  minutes  and  pick  me  up.  He  took  me  with 
him  to  Kasr  en  Nuzha  Palace,  where  he  is  stay- 
ing, and  told  me  all  the  news  from  Gordon  and 
Kitchener  and  what  was  going  on  up  the  river. 

1  The  late  Major-General  Sir  J.  Ardagh,  K.C.M.G.,  R.E. 
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Then  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  had  only  just 
time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Baring  is  living  in 
Mr  Baird's  house,  which  he  has  had  nicely  furnished 
in  a  semi-oriental  way,  and  has  Indian  servants, 
got  up  in  pretty  and  expensive  dresses.  Lord 
Northbrook  and  Baring  were  very  cordial  and 
kind,  and,  after  dinner,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
former  about  the  Sudan.  The  Government  are 
more  determined  than  ever  to  abandon  the  Sudan, 
even  if  they  leave  it  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
they  are  angry  with  Gordon,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge them. 

"  All  day  I  have  been  seeing  people,  engaging 
interpreters,  servants,  etc.,  and  picking  up  informa- 
tion. I  have  been  much  pleased  at  the  way  in 
which  all  who  have  worked  with  me  have  come 
forward.  My  interpreter  is  Mr  Van  Dyck,  son  of 
Mr  Van  Dyck,  a  professor  at  the  American  college 
at  Beirut,  and  an  old  friend ;  an  unhoped-for  piece 
of  good  luck.  I  have  as  my  first  assistant  Major 
Slade,1  R.A.,  a  first-rate  fellow,  very  plucky,  with 
plenty  of  go  and  never  failing  spirits,  who  was 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  aide-de-camp  in  1882.  He  is 
doing  caterer  and  has  laid  in  a  supply  of  delicacies. 
Bennet  goes  up  the  river  with  me  as  far  as  Assuan, 
and  perhaps  Dongola ;  and  I  pick  up  at  Assuan 
M'Collough,  who  was  my  second  interpreter  at 
the  Arabi  trial,  so  you  see  I  have  been  in  luck  in 
the  way  of  my  staff. 

"  2Qth  September. — I  was  up  early  this  morning 
and  went  out  to  Headquarters  at  Kasr  en 
Nuzha,  and  found  that  I  was  to  go  up  the  river  on 
Tuesday  next.  I  then  returned  to  attend  a  meeting 
at  Baring's  between  Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord 
Wolseley,  to  discuss  the  Sudan.  It  was  the  old 
question  over  again ;  nothing  was  to  be  done  until 
Gordon  was  communicated  with  and  the  Sudan 
was  to  be  given  up. 

i  Now  Lieutenant-General  F.  G.  Slade,  C.B.,  R.A. 
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"  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Generals  Dormer 
and  Ardagh,  who  were  both  very  bitter  about  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  expedition,  and  it  does 
seem  hard  for  men,  who  have  been  doing  all  the 
work  in  Egypt  for  the  last  two  years,  to  be  left 
behind.  However,  Lord  Wolseley  says  :  '  You  all 
said  that  a  boat  expedition  was  impossible,  and  I 
do  not  want  any  one  with  me  who  does  not  believe 
it  possible.' 

"  On  the  21st  I  went  to  see  the  Khedive,  who 
received  me  well,  and  at  once  commenced  asking 
after  my  health,  etc. ;  then  he  began  talking  about 
Sultan  Pasha,  who  had  died  lately,  his  children, 
etc.,  carefully  avoiding  any  allusion  to  Egyptian 
politics.  So  the  time  went  on  until  the  formal 
cigarette  was  smoked  and  I  took  my  leave.  The 
visit  was  suggested  by  Baring,  as  I  did  not  intend 
going,  and  I  find  my  early  departure  is  partly  due 
to  a  wish  not  to  offend  the  Khedive,  who  might 
think  if  I  remained  that  I  was  going  to  continue 
my  previous  work.  I  tell  every  one  that  I  am  a 
soldier  now,  and  not  a  political,  and  in  truth  I 
avoid  politics  unless  asked  about  them,  when  I 
give  my  opinions  freely. 

"In  the  evening  I  dined  again  with  Baring; 
no  one  there  but  Lord  Northbrook,  Captain 
Beaumont,1  R.N.,  his  Secretary,  and  myself.  After 
dinner  we  had  a  long  talk  about  Egyptian  affairs, 
and  I  pressed  them  very  much  to  have  a  proper 
survey  of  the  country  made,  telling  them  that  it 
would  always  remain  as  a  monument  of  our 
occupation  of  Egypt ;  if  we  left  now  we  should 
leave  nothing  permanent  behind  us.  Rather  to 
my  surprise  Baring  took  up  the  idea,  and  I  hope 
that  something  will  be  done. 

"  The  only  man  whose  work  thus  far  has  had 
any  effect  on  the  country  is  Moncrieff,2  who  has 

1  Now  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  A.  Beaumont,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  R.N. 

2  Now  Colonel  Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  R.E. 
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introduced  many  improvements  in  the  irrigation, 
and  has  saved  the  country  already  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  I  told  Lord  Northbrook  that 
he  was  the  second  Joseph  who  would  pull  Egypt 
out  of  her  difficulties,  and  that  any  money  given  to 
him  for  irrigation  would  be  money  well  spent.  It 
is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  my  project  for 
improving  the  irrigation  has  had  such  speedy  and 
successful  results." 

Wilson  left  Cairo  on  September  23rd  by  train 
for  Assiut,  and  proceeded  thence  by  steamer  to 
Assuan  and  Wady  Haifa,  which  he  reached  on 
October  3rd,  and  was  hospitably  received  by 
Major- General  Earle,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  British  troops  at  that  place  and  southwards, 
pending  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wolseley. 

At  that  period  the  British  forces  in  Egypt 
were  distributed  as  follows :  —  A  battalion  of 
the  Sussex  regiment  and  part  of  the  Mounted 
Infantry  were  at  Dongola,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  H.  Stewart,  who  had  arrived  there 
on  September  29th.  The  South  Staffordshire 
regiment  was  at  Wady  Haifa,  two  more  battalions 
were  at  Assuan,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  was 
at  Cairo,  waiting  to  go  up  the  river  when 
the  whale  boats  had  arrived.  Of  the  Egyptian 
army  under  the  command  of  Sir  E.  Wood,  the 
greater  part  was  at  Assuan  and  Wady  Haifa, 
waiting  to  assist  in  the  work  of  getting  the 
steamers  and  boats  over  the  second  cataract 
above  Wady  Haifa.  The  Nile  was  falling  rapidly, 
and  at  this  time  only  one  small  steamer,  the 
Nasif  el  Kheir,  had  been  passed  over  the  second 
cataract  and  gone  on  to  Dongola. 

s 
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Mustafa  Yawer,  the  Mudir  of  Dongola,  a  per- 
sonage of  whom  a  great  deal  was  heard  during 
the  progress  of  the  Nile  expedition,  was  a  Cir- 
cassian by  birth,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Sudan 
in  1864  by  the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  and  had 
been  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  Mudir 
of  Dongola  in  1877.  Here  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  religion,  and  had  obtained 
a  reputation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mahdi  himself.  During  the  early  stages  of  the 
rebellion  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  Mahdi,  who  at  one  time  appointed  him 
as  his  Mudir  of  Dongola. 

Gordon,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Sudan  in 
February  1884,  was  very  suspicious  of  Mustafa 
Yawer,  and  removed  him  from  his  post,  but  this 
order  was  cancelled  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  at 
Cairo,  who  reinstated  him,  as,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  had  great  influence  with  the  Khedive  and 
his  ministers.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  man 
on  a  fence,  uncertain  on  which  side  to  get  down, 
but  eventually,  he  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  the  Egyptian  government,  and,  in  May,  tele- 
graphed to  Cairo  for  instructions,  as  the  rebels  were 
advancing  in  the  southern  part  of  his  province. 

The  matter  was  referred  by  Nubar  Pasha  to  the 
British  Government,  who  replied,  on  May  13th,1 
that  the  Mudir  had  better  make  the  best  terms  he 
could  with  the  rebels  for  the  safety  of  himself  and 
his  people,  but  that  no  promise  could  be  given 
that  he  would  be  relieved.  The  Mudir  had  some 
fights  with  the  rebels,  and  was  successful  in  keep- 

»  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  25  (1884),  No.  51,  p.  28. 
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ing  them  out  of  the  province  of  Dongola,  but 
the  accounts  of  his  actions  were  somewhat  con- 
flicting; and,  early  in  August,  Major  Kitchener 
was  sent  to  Dongola,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
was  really  going  on,  when  he  was  well  received 
by  the  Mudir,  whom  he  described  as  "exactly 
like  a  Dervish  and  very  religious."  Kitchener 
travelled  through  the  province  of  Dongola,  and 
was  satisfied  that  Mustafa  Yawer  intended  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Government.  Kitchener  collected  a 
great  deal  of  important  information  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Sir  C.  Wilson  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at 
Dongola. 

When  Sir  H.  Stewart  arrived  at  Dongola 
on  September  29th,  he  was  treated  with  great 
discourtesy  by  the  Mudir,1  who  refused  to  see 
him  for  two  days,  and  then  only  received  him 
at  the  Bairam  reception,  when  everybody  was 
admitted  to  the  government  house.  Why  the 
Mudir  acted  in  this  way  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
it  is  probable  that,  although  he  had  asked  for 
assistance,  he  wanted  it  sent  in  his  own  way, 
and  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  any  one  giving 
orders  in  Dongola  except  himself.  Stewart  fully 
realised  the  character  of  the  man,  and  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
as  follows 2 : — 

"  I  hold  that  he  (i.e.  the  Mudir)  is  a  very  power- 
ful man  in  his  own  province,  and,  indeed,  an  autocrat, 
and  that  whether  here  or  at  Merowe,  so  long  as  he 
is  in  his  province,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign."  Pt  I.  p.  89. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  91. 
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to  work  without  him.  As  the  expedition  moves 
on,  and  as  military  necessities  entail  his  accepting  a 
more  subordinate  position  than  his  present  one,  I 
believe  it  will  become  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  that  he  should  take  a  trip  to 
Cairo  to  be  installed  as  a  Pasha,  and  then  subse- 
quently brought  back,  if  advisable,  to  be  used  in 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Sudan.  As  long  as  he 
is  here  one  could  not  work  without  him,  but,  once 
gone  I  think  anything  could  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  supply,  etc.,  with  his  deputy." 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  this  excellent 
advice  of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  unheeded,  but 
Mustafa  Yawer  had  cast  a  glamour  over  the 
authorities  at  Cairo,  and  was  left  at  Dongola  to 
do  pretty  much  as  he  liked,  which  gave  him  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  importance. 

Wilson  only  stopped  for  the  night  at  Wady 
Haifa,  as  his  instructions  were  to  push  on  to  Don- 
gola as  quickly  as  possible,  and  left  by  an  early 
train  the  following  morning  for  Sarras,  33  miles 
distant,  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  Sudan 
railway  was  then  available  for  traffic.  Unfortun- 
ately, when  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan  had  been 
ordered  by  the  British  Government,  all  the  surplus 
plant  had  been  sent  away  to  Assuan,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  arrival  of  the  railway  company,  under 
the  command  of  Major  D.  A.  Scott,1  R.E.,  that  any 
progress  was  made  in  putting  the  line  in  a  more 
satisfactory  condition. 

At  Sarras  Wilson  and  his  party  took  camels 
and  travelled  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  some- 
times in  the  desert,  and  sometimes  close  to  the  river, 

1  Now  Major-General  D.A.  Scott,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  D.S.O. 
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for  seven  days,  reaching  Dongola  on  October  llth, 
when  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Sir  H.  Stewart, 
who  at  once  took  him  round  the  defences  and 
arranged  for  his  formal  introduction  to  the  Mudir. 
As  his  account  of  the  reception  by  this  remarkable 
man  is  very  interesting,  and  throws  considerable 
light  on  after  events,  it  is  worth  quoting  in  full. 

"  After  a  short  rest  we  went  to  pay  the  visit  to 
the  Mudir,  who  had  fixed  the  time  at  which  we 
were  to  go.  We  were  a  large  party,  as  Sir  H. 
Stewart  went  with  all  his  staff  to  introduce  me. 
Directly  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  mudiriyeh, 
I  noticed  that  things  were  not  as  usual.  No 
guard  was  turned  out ;  the  sentry  did  not  salute ; 
in  fact  there  was  no  sign  of  respect  or  friendli- 
ness towards  a  man  in  Stewart's  position,  who, 
as  commanding  the  troops  in  Dongola,  ought  to 
have  had  the  guard  turned  out  to  him. 

"Then  when  we  got  into  the  courtyard  I  saw  that 
no  preparation  had  been  made  for  our  reception, 
and  the  Mudir  and  his  staff  were  all  busy  praying 
on  one  of  the  praying  places.  We  had  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  before  a  servant  brought  chairs,  which 
were  placed  under  a  tree,  and  then  we  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  until  the  Mudir  had  finished  his 
prayers.  According  to  all  oriental  etiquette  this 
was  a  regular  slight  and  insult,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  my  blood  boiled  within  me.  How- 
ever, my  instructions  were  to  keep  the  Mudir  in 
good  humour,  and  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
him,  so  I  kept  quiet. 

"  Of  course  all  this  was  done  with  a  set 
purpose,  to  show  his  soldiers  and  all  the  by- 
standers that  he  was  infinitely  superior  to  us, 
and  that  he  treated  us  as  inferiors.  At  last  the 
Mudir  finished  his  prayers  and  came  towards 
us,  using  a  small  spear  as  a  walking-stick.  We 
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all  rose  and  shook  hands,  when  I  was  introduced 
to  him,  and  he  then  took  his  seat  so  as  to  put 
us  on  his  left  hand,  while  his  satellites  ranged 
themselves  on  his  right.  It  was  all  arranged 
to  show  that  the  dogs  of  Christians  were  very 
inferior  to  the  followers  of  Mahomed.  I  felt 
much  inclined  to  get  up  and  take  the  proper 
seat  for  a  guest  on  his  right,  but,  as  Stewart 
had  never  made  any  objection,  I  could  not,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  have  a  row  at  our  first  meet- 
ing. I  felt,  however,  angry  at  having  quietly  to 
put  up  with  an  insult,  which  I  should  not  have 
allowed  in  Anatolia  when  alone,  and  here  there 
was  a  British  regiment.  What  annoyed  me  most 
was  that  all  the  inferior  officials  followed  the 
Mudir's  lead,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  one's 
temper. 

"  After  the  usual  compliments,  I  opened  my 
business,  which  was  to  press  the  Mudir  to  go 
with  me  to  Merowe  with  all  his  available  troops, 
but  he  showed  great  disinclination  to  proceed, 
and  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  in  the  Turkish 
style.  I  soon  saw  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  go.  For  three  days  previously  Stewart 
had  been  pressing  him  to  go  without  result,  and 
it  was  unfortunate  that,  at  my  first  interview,  I 
had  to  urge  him  to  do  a  thing  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  do.  However,  I  had  no  discretion 
left  me,  and  had  to  carry  out  Lord  Wolseley's 
instructions. 

"  And  now,  as  to  the  Mudir  himself.  He 
has  an  intelligent  face,  fined  down  by  fasting 
and  prayer,  so  that  his  large  nose  shows  out 
prominently.  It  is  the  face  of  a  recluse,  with 
dreamy  brown  eyes,  which  light  up  when  he 
smiles.  He  is  rather  short,  wears  a  white  cap  of 
camel's  hair  felt,  with  a  kufiyeh  wrapped  round 
it,  and  the  usual  cloak  with  white  trousers. 
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When  receiving  us  he  sat  on  a  chair  in  European 
fashion,  but,  when  doing  business  with  natives, 
he  sits  on  his  chair  in  Turkish  fashion.  His 
distinctive  mark  is  the  short  spear  or  javelin 
which  he  carries  in  his  hand  and  uses  as  a 
walking-stick ;  when  he  is  seated  the  spear  is 
placed  against  the  wall  by  his  side,  or  against 
the  tree  under  which  he  sits. 

"He  is  an  uneducated  man,  of  great  natural 
ability  and  force  of  character,  devout  without 
being  fanatical,  and  possesses  the  most  extra- 
ordinary personal  influence  over  his  people,  who 
are  attracted  by  the  bravery  he  has  shown 
in  the  recent  fights  and  by  his  reputation  for 
sanctity.  He  sometimes  shuts  himself  up  for  a 
couple  of  days  in  his  room,  crying  '  Allah,  Allah,' 
after  the  manner  of  the  Dervishes,  and  this  has 
an  immense  effect  on  a  simple,  superstitious 
people  like  the  Dongolese.  I  at  first  thought 
he  was  playing  a  part,  but  I  believe  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Dervish,  and  dreamy,  ecstatic, 
religious  feeling  about  him.  He  has  complete 
control  over  all  sources  of  information,  and  I 
have  never  been  anywhere  where  it  has  been  so 
difficult  to  find  out  what  is  really  going  on,  and 
to  get  hold  of  independent  information." 

Wilson  was  ordered  to  make  another  effort 
to  get  the  Mudir  to  go  with  him  to  Merowe, 
and,  if  he  would  not  go,  to  start  without  him. 
But  the  Mudir  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  go,  probably  because  he  thought 
that  to  travel  in  a  British  steamer,  commanded 
by  a  British  naval  officer,  would  diminish  his 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  It  would, 
of  course,  have  been  better  if  Wilson  had 
been  given  authority  to  tell  the  Mudir  plainly 
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that  either  he  was  to  do  what  was  wanted  or  to 
return  at  once  to  Cairo.  With  any  oriental, 
and,  above  all,  with  an  oriental  of  the  type  of 
Mustafa  Yawer,  the  mode  of  action  adopted 
was  certain  to  lead  to  difficulties ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  British  Government  had  decided 
that  the  Egyptian  civil  administration  of  the 
districts  through  which  the  Nile  expedition  had 
to  pass,  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  An 
oriental  can  understand  and  appreciate  an  iron 
hand  in  a  velvet  glove,  but  he  only  despises 
weakness,  and  the  attempt  to  pet  the  Mudir,  and 
coax  him  into  helping  the  progress  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  just  the  contrary  effect  to  what  was 
intended ;  as,  so  far  from  helping  Lord  Wolseley, 
he  did  his  best  to  hinder  the  advance  in  an 
indirect  way. 

The  object  for  which  Sir  C.  Wilson  was 
ordered  to  Merowe  by  Lord  Wolseley  was  to 
get  definite  information  with  regard  to  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  in  which  Colonel  Stewart  had  been 
sent  down  from  Khartum,  and  which  had  left 
that  place  on  September  9th.  After  the  defeat  of 
Mohamed  Ali  Pasha  at  El  Eilafun  on  September 
4th,  General  Gordon  felt  that  the  situation  was 
getting  very  serious,  and  decided  to  send  off  all 
his  papers  in  one  of  his  small  steamers,  the 
Abbas,  which  was  to  attempt  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  rebels  at  Berber,  and  to  get  down  the 
Nile  to  Dongola.  It  was  arranged  that  Colonel 
Stewart  should  proceed  in  her  to  represent  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Khartum,  and  that  the  French  and 
English  consuls  should  accompany  him. 
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Stewart  hesitated  long  before  agreeing  to  leave 
Gordon,  but  the  latter  pointed  out  to  him  that  it 
would  be  of  great  service  if  he  went,  because,  "  if 
Europe  knew  of  the  state  of  affairs,  the  English 
Government  would  be  shamed  into  action." 

The  Abbas  left  Khartum  on  September  10th, 
passed  Berber  and  Abu  Hamed  in  safety,  but  was 
unfortunately  wrecked  in  the  cataracts  below  the 
latter  place  on  September  18th,  near  the  village  of 
Hebbeh.  Stewart  and  his  European  companions 
were  invited  on  shore,  and  murdered,  with  a 
number  of  the  Egyptians  who  were  with  him 
in  the  steamer.  Rumours  of  the  tragedy  were 
received  by  Major  Kitchener  at  Debbeh  early  in 
October ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  definite 
information  was  received  that  the  whole  party, 
with  the  exception  of  four  persons,  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Sheikh  of  the  Monasir  district. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Wolseley  learned  the  news, 
he  ordered  Sir  H.  Stewart  to  instruct  the  Mudir 
of  Dongola  to  proceed  at  once  to  Merowe  with 
all  his  available  troops ;  but,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  the  Mudir  positively  declined  to  go, 
and  persisted  in  this  determination  after  the 
arrival  of  Wilson  at  Dongola,  whereupon  Lord 
Wolseley  telegraphed  to  Wilson 1  :— 

"  See  Mudir  and  urge  him  to  start  forthwith. 
If  he  cannot  go  at  once,  you  must  go  to  Merowe 
in  Nasif-el-Kheir,  to  see  what  can  be  done  there. 
You  might  take  with  you  in  steamer  a  small  party 
of  sailors,  one  or  two  officers,  and  about  twenty-five 
British  soldiers." 

1  &«  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1.  (1885),  No.  17,  p.  16. 
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Having  made  one  more  effort  to  persuade  the 
Mudir  to  accompany  him,  Wilson  started  for 
Merowe  on  October  12th  in  the  Nasif-el-Kheir, 
which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Poore,1  R.N., 
and  Major  Slade,  Captain  Harden,  and  twenty- 
five  men  of  the  Royal  Sussex  regiment  went 
with  him.  They  steamed  up  the  Nile,  and,  on 
October  15th,  reached  Debbeh  and  met  Major 
Kitchener,  who  had  been  living  for  some  time 
with  the  Mudir 's  troops  at  that  place,  which  the 
rebels  had  attacked  without  success  in  July. 
Wilson  gave  the  following  account  of  his  visit 
to  Debbeh:— 

"After  paying  Kitchener's  abode  a  visit,  I 
went  round  the  works,  and  to  see  the  men.  The 
garrison  consisted  entirely  of  Turks,  the  jail- 
birds of  Alexandria  and  the  Levant,  the  very 
same  men  whom  Lord  Dufferin  would  not  allow 
to  remain  in  Egypt  in  1882;2  and  who,  having 
been  drafted  off  to  the  Sudan,  had  found  their 
way  to  Berber  and  Dongola,  where  they  had  been 
formed  into  a  corps  by  the  Mudir.  Whilst  the 
Mudir  was  up  the  river  they  committed  all  sorts 
of  atrocities,  completely  gutted  the  houses  of 
friend  and  foe,  and  seized  any  women  they  could 
find.  Each  man  has  now  three  or  four  women 
who  are  treated  as  slaves.  No  wonder  that  these 
wretched  people  hate  the  name  of  Turks,  and 
the  latter  are  the  people  whom  we  have  come 
to  help,  and  whom  we  are  to  treat  as  friends. 
Kitchener  and  the  commandant  went  round  the 
fort  with  me,  and  the  latter  pointed  out  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  Mahdi's  people  advanced. 
The  ditch  was  still  full  of  Mahdi  caps,  and  the 

1  Now  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Richard  Poore,  Bart.  C.V.O. 

2  See  p.  232. 
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belts  of  the  men  who  had  been  killed,  of  whom 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  number,  as 
they  attacked  by  night  with  much  determination. 
Some  of  them  got  right  up  to  the  guns,  but  the 
fire  of  the  Rimingtons  soon  told,  and  they  have 
received  a  lesson  which  they  have  been  in  no 
hurry  to  repeat." 

Leaving  Debbeh  on  the  following  day,  and 
passing  Ambigol  and  Korti,  Wilson  arrived  at 
Merowe  on  October  18th,  and  commenced  his 
investigations  into  the  loss  of  the  Abbas.  Here 
he  was  in  the  rebel  country  in  advance  of  the 
Mudir's  garrisons,  and  precautions  were  taken  in 
case  of  attack ;  but  the  people,  who  were  at  first 
inclined  to  be  unfriendly,  soon  returned  when 
they  found  that  the  British  soldiers  did  not  at 
once  seize  their  women  and  plunder  their  houses, 
and  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  they 
received  good  payment  for  the  supplies  they 
brought.  It  was  very  different  from  the  treat- 
ment that  they  were  accustomed  to  get  from 
Turkish  soldiers. 

The  next  day  Wilson  went  on  to  Belal, 
about  20  miles  further,  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract, 
and  found  that  the  Abbas  had  been  wrecked 
about  70  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  that  there 
was  but  little  doubt  that  those  on  board  had  been 
murdered. 

Having  obtained  all  the  information  that  he 
could,1  Wilson  returned  down  the  Nile  to  Ambigol, 
and  telegraphed  the  result  of  his  enquiries  to  Lord 
Wolseley.  He  also  telegraphed  to  the  latter 

1  See  his  report  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1885)^  No. 
36,  p.  28. 
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asking  for  permission  to  remain  at  Ambigol,  as 
it  was  a  much  better  place  for  collecting  informa- 
tion than  Dongola,  but  received  the  reply  that 
the  whole  party  must  return  at  once  to  Dongola. 
Upon  this  order  Wilson  remarked  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife : — 

"  The  answer  that  came  back  from  Lord 
Wolseley  was,  that  we  were  all  to  return  to 
Dongola,  and  that  no  European  was  to  go  beyond 
Debbeh,  so  we  had  to  return  sorely  against  our 
wish.  It  is  rather  hard  to  be  expected  to  obtain 
information,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  place  where  it  can  best  be  obtained.  In 
Dongola  I  hear  hardly  anything  except  what  the 
Mudir  wishes  me  to  hear ;  whilst  up  the  river  one 
is  able  to  get  into  contact  with  the  native  popula- 
tion, obtain  their  confidence,  and  find  out  all  that 
is  going  on.  I  suppose  Lord  Wolseley  is  afraid 
of  another  untoward  event  such  as  poor  Stewart's 
murder,  but  he  does  not  realise  the  difference 
down  here,  and  I  think  he  might  have  trusted 
me  when  I  said  that  it  was  safe.  Korti,  beyond 
Ambukol,  is  the  boundary  between  the  people 
who  speak  Rotana,  and  the  Shagiyeh,  who  speak 
only  Arabic ;  and  one  is  quite  safe  among  the 
former,  who  have  no  love  for  the  Mahdi,  and 
have  never  been  in  rebellion,  though  they  hate 
the  Turk  as  cordially  as  any  Arab." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  Lord  Wolseley's 
action  in  the  matter.  Having  urged  a  man  of 
Wilson's  great  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
East  to  accept  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  let 
him  do  his  work  in  his  own  way,  and  not  to 
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have  hampered  him  by  orders  which  reduced  his 
power  of  being  useful. 

In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Wilson  returned 
immediately  to  Dongola,  and  there  received 
instructions  to  treat  the  Mudir  as  a  friend,  and 
saying  that  a  special  messenger  had  been  sent 
with  orders  as  to  the  relations  with  the  Mudir. 
The  messenger  arrived  with  his  budget  on  October 
28th,  and  Wilson  was  much  troubled  at  what  it 
contained. 

"The  special  messenger  arrived  to-day,  and 
I  found  the  news  was  what  I  half  feared  but 
could  scarcely  believe.  The  Government  intend 
to  make  the  Mudir  independent  governor  of  the 
whole  Sudan,  after  Gordon  has  been  brought 
back,  and  to  allow  him  about  £100,000  a  year. 
Some  months  ago  Kitchener  was  asked  if  the 
Mudir  could  be  made  the  independent  governor 
of  Dongola,  and  he  was  dead  against  it,  as  every 
sane  man  must  have  been.  You  can  therefore 
imagine  my  feelings  when  I  found  that  the 
Government  seriously  intended  to  offer  the  whole 
Sudan  to  the  Mudir.  I  only  hope  Lord  Wolseley 
will  realise,  when  he  sees  the  Mudir,  and  knows 
more  of  the  people,  how  impossible  such  a 
solution  of  the  Sudan  question  would  be.  The 
Mudir  could  not  stand  for  a  moment  as  Governor- 
General  unless  he  had  his  Turks  with  him,  and 
he  governs  the  country  in  true  Turkish  style. 
He  would  have  left  Dongola,  but  he  knew  that 
if  he  attempted  to  leave  or  showed  the  least 
sign  of  weakness,  the  people  would  have  risen 
and  massacred  him  with  all  his  Turks." 

Lord  Wolseley  reached  Wady  Haifa  on  October 
5th,  and  after  remaining  there  for  three  weeks, 
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hurrying  on  the  preparations  for  the  Nile  expedi- 
tion, proceeded  to  Dongola,  where  he  arrived  on 
November  3rd.  Sir  C.  Wilson  went  down  to  Abu 
Fatmeh  to  meet  him,  and  came  up  the  river 
with  him.  On  the  following  day  Lord  Wolseley 
invested  the  Mudir  with  the  insignia  of  a 
K.C.M.G.,  to  show  how  highly  the  British  Govern- 
ment appreciated  his  services.  Wilson  remarked 
that  he  thought  "  this  was  premature,  and  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
Mudir  until  a  little  more  was  known  of  him." 

During  his  stay  at  Dongola  Wilson  had  many 
meetings  with  the  Mudir.  Of  one  of  these,  on 
November  6th,  he  wrote: — 

"  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Mudir 's  to  meet 
a  cousin  of  the  Mahdi,  whom  the  Mudir  had  sent 
for  as  a  man  who  would  be  likely  to  take  a  verbal 
message  to  the  Mahdi  and  a  letter  to  Slatin  Bey, 
the  Austrian  ex-governor  of  Darfur.  The  cousin 
is  a  large,  fat  man,  very  black,  but  with  good 
features  and  a  greyish  beard.  He  seemed  to  be 
about  fifty,  and  was  simply  dressed  in  a  long  cloak, 
and  a  snow-white  turban  wrapped  round  his  head. 
It  was  a  curious  and  interesting  interview.  We 
sat  in  a  little  circle,  with  our  heads  bent  inwards, 
and  talked  in  whispers,  so  that  no  listeners  might 
hear  what  was  said.  The  conversation  had  not  gone 
very  far  before  the  Mudir  proposed  in  the  quietest 
way  that  the  Mahdi  should  be  murdered  by  his 
cousin.  The  cousin  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  settle 
the  Sudan  question  in  that  way,  of  course  for  a 
consideration. 

"  They  were  much  surprised  when  I  told  them 
that  was  not  the  English  way  of  doing  business, 
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and  that  I  could  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of 
the  kind.  I  then  explained  to  them  what  Lord 
Wolseley  wished ;  that  he  should  go  to  his  cousin 
and  tell  him  that  the  game  was  up ;  that  if  he 
came  in  at  once,  nothing  would  be  done  to  him, 
and  that  Lord  Wolseley  was  quite  ready  to  renew 
Gordon's  offer  to  make  him  Emir  of  Kordofan.  At 
last  it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  start  on  Tuesday, 
and  was  to  receive  200  dollars  (about  £34)  to  go  to 
the  Mahdi's  camp  and  come  back." 

On  November  13th  a  letter1  came  in  from 
General  Gordon,  dated  November  4th,  describing 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Khartum,  and  saying  that  he 
could  hold  out  for  forty  days,  i.e.,  to  December 
14th,  but  that  after  that  it  would  be  difficult.  He 
said  that  there  were  five  steamers2  at  Metemmeh, 
waiting  for  the  British  troops.  On  the  same  day 
Lord  Wolseley  returned  to  Wady  Haifa  to  see 
how  matters  were  progressing  there,  and  found  on 
his  arrival  that  two  hundred  and  twelve  whale  boats 
had  started  up  the  Nile.  He  then  returned  to 
Dongola,  to  await  the  advance  of  the  expeditionary 
force. 

All  through  November  and  the  early  part  of 
December  Wilson  remained  at  Dongola,  obtaining 
information,  and  trying  to  protect  the  unfortunate 
people  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mudir  and  his 
Bashi  Bazouks.  The  atrocities  committed  were 
worse  than  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he  felt  keenly 
that,  while  chere  he  was  able  to  do  something  to 

1  General  Gordon's  letter  is  given  in   full   in   "From   Korti  to 
Khartum/'  p.  289. 

2  See  p.  267-     The  two  additional  steamers  were  the  Bordein  and 
Tewfikieh,  which  were  sent  by  General  Gordon  to  reinforce  Nushi 
Pasha's  fleet.     The  Mansureh  was  sunk  by  the  rebels'  guns  at  Shendi 
on  December  7th. 
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help  the  people,  though  all  alone ;  in  Dongola  he 
could  do  much  less,  although  the  district  was  in 
the  occupation  of  a  British  army,  because  Lord 
Wolseley  had  orders  not  to  interfere  with  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country. 

On  December  15th  Lord  Wolseley  and  his 
staff,  including  Sir  C.  Wilson,  left  Dongola  for 
Korti,  where  they  arrived  on  the  16th.  Sir  H. 
Stewart  marched  in  the  same  day  with  the  Guards 
and  Mounted  Infantry  camel  regiments.  The 
Royal  Sussex  regiment  had  already  arrived,  and 
the  South  Staffordshire  came  in  on  the  following 
day,  but  the  bulk  of  the  infantry  were  still  on  their 
way  from  Dongola. 

Gordon,  in  his  last  letter,  had  named  December 
14th  as  the  day  before  which  it  was  imperative 
that  relief  should  arrive,  and  it  was  now  past  that 
date,  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  British  force 
was  still  280  miles  from  Khartum.  On  the  day 
he  arrived  at  Korti,  Wilson  wrote  in  his  diary  :— 

"It  is  not  Lord  Wolseley 's  fault  that  there  was 
so  much  delay  in  commencing  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition.  How  much  labour  would  have 
been  saved  if  the  boats  had  been  ready  a  month  or 
six  weeks  beforehand !  We  are  just  six  weeks  too 
late  in  everything." 

In  the  original  plan  of  campaign  which  Lord 
Wolseley  had  submitted  to  the  Government  on 
April  8th,  1884,  he  had  stated1  that  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  Khartum,  the  plan  of  operation  should 
be  framed  with  the  view  of  placing  in  the  field, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shendi,  a  force  of  6,500 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign,"  Pt.  I.  p.  26. 
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British  troops  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  as  Berber 
and  Dongola  were  held  by  the  Egyptians,  no  serious 
fighting  need  be  anticipated  until  Shendi  or  its 
district  was  reached.  As  regards  the  method  by 
which  this  British  force  was  to  be  sent  to  Shendi, 
Lord  Wolseley  wrote : — 

"I  would  propose  to  send  all  the  dismounted 
portion  of  the  force  up  the  Nile  to  Khartum  in 
boats,  as  we  sent  the  little  expeditionary  force  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Fort  Garry  on  the  Red  river  in 
1870.  That  force  had  to  traverse  a  desert  region, 
destitute  of  supplies,  for  a  distance  of  600  miles, 
taking  provisions  with  it  for  three  months  in  boats. 
It  had  to  pass  over  a  range  of  hills  (800  feet  where 
we  crossed  them). 

"  I  find  the  difference  in  level  between  Wady 
Haifa  and  Berber  is  about  720  feet,  but  there  is 
no  descent,  whereas  in  the  Red  river  expedition 
we  had  to  mount  up  800  feet,  and  go  down  the 
other  side  of  the  hills  (about  600  feet)  to  Fort 
Garry.  Of  the  total  distance  by  river  from  Wady 
Haifa  to  Berber  (666  miles),  224  miles  of  that 
distance  is  navigable  by  steamers  at  one  stretch, 
and  a  railway  is  finished  for  33  miles,  and  only 
requires  the  rails  to  finish  22  miles  further.  There 
are  also  two  stretches  of  about  70  miles  each  easily 
navigable  by  light  draft  steamers  at  high  Nile  and  by 
ordinary  sailing  boats.  In  fact,  there  would  only 
be  about  200  miles  of  difficult  navigation  between 
Wady  Haifa  and  Berber. 

"Remembering  the  great  superiority  of  river 
over  land  transport,  the  ease  with  which  stores 
of  all  kinds  are  carried  in  boats,  the  great 
distance,  comparatively  speaking,  that  can  be 
traversed  daily  in  boats,  and  the  vast  saving 
that  there  would  be  in  expense,  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  the  river 
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route  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Khartum  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  other." 

It  is  evident  that  when  Lord  Wolseley  wrote 
this  memorandum,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
advance  of  the  British  expedition  to  Khartum 
should  be  by  the  Nile,  and  by  the  Nile  only, 
and  that  the  desert  should  not  be  crossed  at 
all. 

When  the  Nile  expedition  was  at  last  authorised, 
and  Lord  Wolseley  arrived  in  Cairo,  the  condition 
of  affairs  had  somewhat  altered,  as  Berber  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  a  force 
could  not  ascend  the  Nile  from  Wady  Haifa  to 
Shendi  without  having  a  fight  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berber.  On  September  llth  Lord  Wolseley 
drew  up  a  revised  plan  of  campaign,  which  con- 
tained the  following  paragraphs  *: — 

"  In  my  minute  of  April  8th  last,  I  gave  a 
rough  summary  of  what  should  be,  under  present 
conditions,  the  composition  of  the  force  to  be 
placed  in  line  at  or  beyond  Shendi.  I  think 
those  numbers  should  be  adhered  to. 

"  To  place  ourselves,  therefore,  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  possible  contingency 
of  having  to  send  a  force  by  the  Nile  route 
to  Khartum,  it  is  in  my  opinion  absolutely 
necessary  to  send  here  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  two  battalions  of  infantry  from  Malta, 
and  the  following  detachments  from  England,  to 
be  here  converted  into  a  camel  corps.  This 
camel  corps  should  be  raised  upon  the  same 
principle  that  was  lately  adopted  when  raising 
a  corps  of  200  mounted  infantry  from  the  line 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Expedition/'  Pt.  I.  p.  56. 
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battalions  at  home,  namely,  by  obtaining  so  many 
men  and  one  or  two  officers  as  volunteers  from 
each  of  the  following  regiments  and  battalions : 

Rank  and  File 
"From    the   seven   battalions    of    Foot 

Guards,  40  men  from  each     .         .       280 
From  the  16  regiments   of  cavalry  of 

the  line  at  home,  40  men  from  each       640 
From  the  three  regiments  of  Household 

cavalry 100 

From  the  two  battalions  of  the  Rifle 

Brigade  at  home  ...         80 

"  This  would  enable  a  fighting  force  to  be 
placed  in  line  somewhere  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shendi,  composed  (in  round  numbers) 
as  follows : 

Rank  and  File 

"  Five  battalions  of  infantry     .         .         .  3,500 

19th  Hussars 300 

Mounted  Infantry  now  existing     .         .  400 
Camel   corps,  which  Admiral  Lord  J. 
Hay  will  place  at  my  disposal  from 

Royal  Marines 100 

Camel  corps  coming  from  England        .  1,100 

Total         5,400 


"  Say  5,000  fighting  men  with  six  guns. 

"  I  have  given  the  subject  the  deepest 
thought  during  my  journey  from  England,  and 
have  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  views 
of  the  military  authorities  here  as  to  the  military 
position  in  the  Sudan,  and,  as  at  present  informed, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  with  no  smaller 
force  would  it  be  safe  to  advance  upon  Khartum. 

"I  should  entertain  a  great  hope  that  upon 
the  arrival  at  Old  Dongola  or  Debbeh  of  a  fairly 
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imposing  British  force,  any  further  serious  opera- 
tions would  become  unnecessary.  Our  appearance 
there  would  be  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  entirely 
breaking  up  the  combination  of  the  tribes  now 
surrounding  Khartum,  and  of  so  far  weakening 
the  force  now  besieging  General  Gordon,  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Kababish  or  other  friendly 
tribes,  it  would  be  possible  to  send  a  small  flying 
column  into  that  place  to  his  relief. 

"  Many  things  point  to  the  probability  of  such 
a  solution  to  the  problem  now  before  me.  Many 
favourable  elements  that  I  cannot  here  enter  upon 
in  detail  may  fairly  be  counted  upon  to  help 
towards  such  an  end.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would,  I  think,  be  extremely  wrong  to  count 
upon  them  as  certainties. 

"In  studying  this  military  problem  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  it  in  its  worst  and  most 
unfavourable  aspect,  and  to  make  due  preparations 
for  meeting  and  overcoming  the  difficulties  which, 
in  all  human  probability,  it  is  at  all  likely  would 
have  to  be  encountered. 

"Whilst  we  hope,  and  have  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  events  will  turn  out  as  we  anticipate,  we 
must  take  care  not  only  to  avoid  disaster,  but  the 
failure  to  accomplish  the  one  great  and  sole  object 
of  the  expedition,  if  sent  at  all,  namely,  the  relief 
of  General  Gordon  and  of  Colonel  Stewart,  who, 
as  well  as  I  can  ascertain,  are  now  closely  besieged 
in  Khartum. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  Old  Dongola  and 
Debbeh  could  easily  be  reached  with  a  smaller 
force  than  that  I  have  detailed  above ;  but  unless 
any  such  force  had  within  itself  the  strength  and 
means  to  enable  it  to  go,  if  necessary,  to  Khartum, 
its  despatch  to  either  of  these  places  would  not  be 
justified.  Such  an  imperfect  scheme  might  entail 
upon  us  the  shame  and  failure  of  having  to  return 
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to  Lower  Egypt  without  having  accomplished  the 
only  object  that  any  military  expedition  up  the 
Nile  could  have  under  present  circumstances." 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  letter  from  which 
the  above  are  extracts,  Lord  Wolseley  appears 
to  have  adhered  to  the  principle  of  sending  the 
expedition  in  boats  by  way  of  the  Nile  to  Berber, 
and  of  making  no  attempt  to  relieve  Khartum 
until  at  least  5,000  men  were  massed  at  Shendi. 
A  flying  column  was  only  to  be  sent  across  the 
desert  under  the  condition  (a  condition  which  was 
not  fulfilled)  that  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi  round 
Khartum  were  broken  up  by  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  British  troops  at  Old  Dongola  and 
Debbeh. 


CHAPTER   XV 

KORTI  TO  KHARTUM 

The  desert  column — Wilson's  instructions — The  battle  of  Abu  Klea — 
Sir  Herbert  Stewart  wounded — Wilson  takes  command  of  the 
column— The  battle  of  Abu  Kru— The  Nile  reached  at  last- 
Gordon's  steamers — Wilson's  journey  to  Khartum — The  fall  of 
Khartum  and  death  of  Gordon— Wreck  of  the  steamers— Return 
to  Gubat — Wilson  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Government. 

WHEN  Lord  Wolseley  received  Gordon's  letter 
of  November  4th  (see  page  287),  in  which  he  said 
that  Khartum  could  hold  out  for  forty  days,  he 
decided  to  make  a  change  in  his  plans,  and  to 
send  a  small  force  across  the  desert  from  Korti  to 
Metemmeh,  not  for  the  relief  of  Khartum,  but  to 
get  into  communication  with  Gordon,  and  tell  him 
of  the  advance  of  the  British  forces ;  and,  after  his 
arrival  at  Korti  on  December  16th,  he  commenced 
making  arrangements  for  the  despatch  of  this 
column.  The  original  plan  of  sending  the  bulk  of 
the  expeditionary  force  by  water  remained  unaltered, 
and  the  desert  column  was  not  to  move  to  the 
relief  of  Khartum  until  it  had  joined  hands  with  the 
river  column.  Unfortunately  a  sufficient  number 
of  camels  had  not  been  collected  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  desert  column,  although  these  could 
have  been  obtained  had  the  provision  of  them  been 
taken  in  hand  in  good  time ;  and,  of  the  camels  avail- 
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able,  a  large  proportion  was  required  to  mount  the 
men  of  the  camel  corps  and  could  not  be  used  for 
transport  purposes.  This  want  of  camels,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  foresight,  practi- 
cally wrecked  the  desert  column. 

Sir  H.  Stewart  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  column,  and  it  was  settled  that  Wilson 
was  to  accompany  him  in  order  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  General  Gordon  after  they  reached 
Metemmeh.  It  had  been  at  first  arranged  that 
Stewart's  force  was  to  go  straight  across  from 
Korti  to  Metemmeh,  a  distance  of  about  180  miles, 
and  Wilson  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  expected  to 
reach  Khartum  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  January. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  camels, 
Lord  Wolseley  ordered  Stewart,  instead  of  going 
on  to  Metemmeh  without  delay,  to  halt  at  Jakdul 
wells,  rather  more  than  half  way,  and  establish  a 
depot  there ;  and  then  to  return  to  Korti  to  bring 
up  more  stores  to  Jakdul  before  continuing  his 
journey  to  Metemmeh ;  and  Wilson  was  told  that 
he  was  to  wait  at  Korti  until  Stewart  started  for 
the  second  time. 

Starting  from  Korti  on  December  30th,  with 
a  force  of  1,100  men  and  2,200  camels,  Stewart 
reached  Jakdul  on  January  2nd,  1885,  and  occupied 
the  wells,  having  met  with  no  resistance  on  the  road, 
as  the  march  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Arabs. 
Leaving  a  garrison  of  420  men  at  Jakdul,  Stewart 
returned  at  once  to  Korti  with  the  rest  of  his  men 
and  all  the  camels,  many  of  which  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  march  of  196  miles  in  less  than 
six  days.  On  January  7th,  a  convoy,  under  Colonel 
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Stanley  Clarke,1  was  sent  to  Jakdul  with  1,000 
camels  laden  with  stores ;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  Sir  H.  Stewart  started  again  for  Jakdul  with 
the  main  column,  1,600  strong,  with  2,200  camels, 
which  he  reached  on  January  12th,  and  halted  for 
two  days  to  rest  his  hard-worked  camels. 

Sir  C.  Wilson,  who  accompanied  Stewart  on  his 
second  march,  kept  a  journal  of  all  that  occurred 
from  day  to  day  from  the  time  he  left  Korti  on 
January  8th  until  he  returned  to  it  just  a  month 
later,  and  printed  this  journal  in  a  book  entitled 
"From  Korti  to  Khartum,"2  which  gives  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  desert  march,  the  battle 
of  Abu  Klea,  and  the  steamer  journey  to  Khartum. 
It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  describe  all  that 
occurred  in  any  great  detail ;  and  only  a  resume 
of  what  happened,  and  a  more  particular  account 
of  certain  matters  which  Wilson  naturally  did  not 
refer  to  himself,  are  given  here. 

Although,  doubtless,  Lord  Wolseley  made  the 
arrangement  that  seemed  to  him  best  at  the  time, 
yet,  as  events  turned  out,  the  delay  of  twelve  days 
at  Jakdul  was  most  unfortunate,  as  it  led  to  the 
battle  of  Abu  Klea,  and  the  death  of  Sir  H.  Stewart. 

When  the  latter  arrived  at  Jakdul  for  the  first 
time  on  January  2nd,  the  whole  attention  of  the 
Mahdi  was  directed  to  the  siege  of  Khartum,  and 
the  outlying  post  of  Omdurman  was  still  held 
by  Gordon's  troops.  The  road  from  Jakdul  to 

1  Now  Major-General  Sir    Stanley  de  A.   C.    Clarke,  G.C.V.O., 
C.M.G. 

2  "  From  Korti  to  Khartum  :  A  Journal  of  the  Desert  March  from 
Korti  to  Gubat,  and  of  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  General  Gordon's 
Steamers,"  by  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.     Published 
by  Messrs  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1885. 
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Meterameh  was  unguarded,  and  Stewart  would 
have  had  little  or  no  fighting  on  his  march  to  the 
Nile ;  but  Omdurman  fell  about  January  6th,  and 
the  Mahdi  was  then  able  to  send  a  force  to  oppose 
the  British  column.  Orders  were  also  sent  to 
Mohamed  el  Kheir,  the  Emir  of  Berber,  to  forward 
troops  for  the  same  purpose.  The  rebels  began 
to  assemble  about  January  9th,  but  could  not  all 
have  been  collected  until  the  16th  or  17th.  Had 
Stewart  therefore  marched  straight  for  Metemmeh, 
he  would  have  had  three  or  four  days  to  entrench 
himself  comfortably  on  the  Nile,  and  thus  put  his 
force  in  a  good  position  to  resist  a  Dervish  attack. 

When  Sir  H.  Stewart  left  Korti  on  January 
8th  he  received  written  orders1  from  Lord 
Wolseley,  which,  after  detailing  the  force  which 
he  was  to  command,  went  on  as  follows : — 

"  You  will  then  advance  on  Metemmeh,  which 
you  will  attack  and  occupy.  For  this  it  may  be 
advisable  to  laager  your  convoy  at  the  wells  of 
Shebakat. 

"  Having  occupied  Metemmeh,  you  will  leave 
there  the  Guards  Camel  Regiment,  the  detachment 
Sussex  Regiment,  the  Naval  Brigade,  detachment 
Royal  Engineers,  and  three  guns  Royal  Artillery, 
25,000  rations  and  300  rounds  small  arm  ammuni- 
tion per  rifle;  and  return  with  the  convoy  to 
Jakdul. 

"  On  your  return  to  Jakdul  you  will  continue 
to  forward  stores  by  convoy  to  Metemmeh. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  leave  Jakdul 
with  more  camels  than  you  leave  Korti  with ;  in 

1  See  "Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign,"  Pt.  II.  p.  6. 
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that  case  you  will  take  camels  from  Colonel 
Clarke's  convoy. 

"  Colonel  Sir  C.  Wilson,  D.A.G.,  and  Captain 
Verner,1  D.A.A.G.,  will  accompany  you  for  intelli- 
gence duties. 

"Sir  C.  Wilson  has  been  instructed  to  show 
you  his  instructions.  He  will  be  in  command  of 
Metemmeh  when  you  leave." 

In  these  orders  there  was  not  the  smallest 
indication  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  haste, 
nor  that  any  fighting  was  expected  until  the 
column  reached  Metemmeh.  Had  the  march 
been  carried  out  as  arranged,  the  position  on 
January  18th  would  have  been  as  follows  :— 
300  men  would  have  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
desert  posts  at  Howeiyat,  Jakdul,  and  Abu  Klea ; 
650  men  would  have  been  at  Metemmeh,  and 
Sir  H.  Stewart,  with  the  larger  part  of  his  force, 
1,100  men,  would  have  marched  back  to  Jakdul. 

There  was  not  the  least  intention  of  using  the 
desert  column  for  the  relief  of  Khartum,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  done  in  that  direction  until 
the  arrival  of  the  main  column  under  General 
Earle,  which  was  to  ascend  the  Nile  in  the  whale 
boats,  and  had  not  even  commenced  its  advance 
from  Hamdab,  a  few  miles  above  Korti. 

The  orders  given  to  Sir  C.  Wilson  were  as 
follows  2 : — 

"  CAMP,  KORTI,  January  1th,  1885. 

"  1.  You  will  accompany  the  column  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  -  General  Sir  Herbert 

1  Now  Colonel  W.  Willoughby  Verner. 

2  See  "  From  Korti  to  Khartum/'  p.  300. 
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Stewart,    K.C.B.,    which    will    leave    Korti    to- 
morrow for  Metemmeh. 

"Your  intimate  knowledge  of  Sudan  affairs 
will  enable  you  to  be  of  great  use  to  him  during 
his  operations  away  from  these  headquarters. 

"  2.  You  will  endeavour  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  Hassanieh  tribe,  and  to  induce 
them,  if  possible,  to  carry  supplies  for  us  across 
the  desert,  and  to  sell  us  sheep,  cattle,  etc. 

"  3.  As  soon  as  Metemmeh  is  in  our  occupation 
Sir  H.  Stewart  will  despatch  a  messenger  to  Korti 
with  an  account  of  his  march,  etc.,  and  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  send  me  by  same  opportunity  all 
political  information  you  may  have  obtained,  all 
news  of  General  Gordon,  the  so-called  Mahdi,  etc. 

"  4.  I  am  sending  Captain  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  R.N.,  with  a  small  party  of  seamen,  to  accom- 
pany Sir  H.  Stewart  to  Metemmeh,  where,  if  there 
are  any  steamers,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  will  take 
possession  of  one  or  two  of  them,  as  he  may 
think  best.  Any  Egyptian  (fellaheen)  soldiers  on 
them  can  be  converted  into  camel  drivers,  and 
come  back  here  with  unloaded  camels. 

"  5.  As  soon  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford  reports 
that  he  is  ready  to  proceed  with  one  or  more 
steamers  to  Khartum,  you  will  go  to  that  place 
with  him,  and  deliver  the  enclosed  letter  to 
General  Gordon.  I  leave  it  open  so  that  you 
may  read  it. 

"  6.  Orders  have  been  given  to  Sir  H.  Stewart 
to  send  a  small  detachment  of  infantry  with  you 
to  Khartum.  If  you  like  you  can,  upon  arriving 
there,  march  these  men  through  the  city  to  show 
the  people  that  British  troops  are  near  at  hand. 
If  there  is  any  epidemic  in  town  you  will  not 
do  this.  I  do  not  wish  them  to  sleep  in  the  city. 
They  must  return  with  you  to  Metemmeh.  You 
will  only  stay  in  Khartum  long  enough  to  confer 
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fully  with  General  Gordon.  Having  done  so, 
you  will  return  with  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in 
steamers  to  Metemmeh. 

"7.  My  letter  to  General  Gordon  will  explain 
to  you  the  object  of  your  mission.  You  will  confer 
with  him  both  upon  the  military  and  upon  the 
political  situation.  You  are  aware  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  feeding  this  army  at  such  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea.  You  know  how  we  are  off 
in  the  matter  of  supplies,  the  condition  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  troops  under  my  command,  the 
dates  when  Major-General  Earle  will  be  able  to 
move  on  Abu-Hamed,  etc. 

"8.  I  am  sending  with  you  the  three  officers 
named  in  the  margin,1  who  will  accompany  you  to 
Khartum,  and  will  remain  there  to  assist  General 
Gordon  until  I  am  able  to  relieve  that  place. 

"9.  It  is  always  possible  that  when  Mohamed 
Ahmed  fully  realises  that  an  English  army  is 
approaching  Khartum  he  will  retreat,  and  thus 
raise  the  siege.  Khartum  would  under  such  cir- 
cumstances continue  to  be  the  political  centre  of 
our  operations,  but  Berber  would  become  our 
military  objective.  No  British  troops  would  be 
sent  to  Khartum  beyond  a  few  red -coats  in 
steamers  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on  the 
inhabitants  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the  presence  of 
our  army  they  owed  their  safety. 

"The  siege  of  Khartum  being  thus  raised,  all 
our  military  arrangements  would  be  made  with  a 
view  to  the  immediate  occupation  of  Berber,  and 
to  a  march  across  the  desert  to  Ariab,  on  the  Suakin 
road. 

"  10.  Upon  arrival  at  Metemmeh  it  is  very 
possible  you  may  find  papers  or  letters  from 

1  "  Major  Dickson,  Royal  Dragoons  ;  Lieutenant  Stuart- Wortley, 
Royal  Rifles.  The  third  to  be  named  on  arrival  at  Metemmeh."  The 
third  officer  was  Captain  F.  R.  T.  Gascoigne,  Royal  Horse  Guards.  He 
took  Major  Dickson's  place  after  the  latter  was  wounded. 
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General  Gordon  awaiting  us.  You  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  them  to  me  by  the  first  messenger 
coming  here. 

"Upon  your  return  to  Metemmeh  from 
Khartum  you  will  rejoin  my  headquarters  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience. 

"  WOLSELEY,  General" 

Captain  Lord  C.  Beresford,  R.N.,  who  com- 
manded the  Naval  Brigade,  also  accompanied  Sir 
H.  Stewart  on  the  desert  march,  and  received  the 
following  orders  * : — 

"The  Section  Naval  Brigade,  now  here,  will 
march  with  Sir  H.  Stewart's  convoy  on  the  8th  for 
Metemmeh. 

"  You  will  report  yourself  to  Sir  H.  Stewart,  to 
receive  instructions  respecting  the  march. 

"On  arrival  at  Metemmeh,  you  will  at  once 
take  over  and  man  any  steamer,  or,  if  you  can, 
steamers  that  are  there  or  in  the  vicinity ;  and  you 
will  use  every  means  in  your  power  to  put  one  or 
more  of  the  steamers  that  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
available  into  an  efficient  state. 

"  You  will  do  this  under  the  direction  of  the 
senior  military  officer  at  the  post,  and  will  take  his 
instructions  regarding  the  steamers  when  ready." 

A  further  order  was  issued,  naming  Colonel  F. 
Burnaby  as  the  officer  who  was  to  relieve  Sir  C. 
Wilson  in  command  at  Metemmeh,  when  the 
latter  started  to  pay  his  visit  to  General  Gordon  in 
Khartum. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  duty 
of  each  officer  was  clearly  defined. 

Stewart  was  to  march  his  force  to  Metemmeh, 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign,"  Ft.  II.  p.  9. 
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leave  a  garrison  there,  and  return  at  once  with  the 
rest  of  his  troops  to  Jakdul. 

Wilson  was  to  be  in  command  of  Metemmeh 
until  the  steamers  were  reported  ready  by  Beresford; 
then  to  go  to  Khartum  to  tell  General  Gordon  that 
he  might  be  relieved  in  about  six  weeks'  time ;  to 
leave  with  him  three  officers  but  no  soldiers,  and 
to  return  to  Korti  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Beresford  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  steamers,  man  them  with  the  Naval 
Brigade,  and  report  when  they  were  ready  to  go 
to  Khartum. 

Burnaby  was  to  take  command  at  Metemmeh 
when  Wilson  and  Beresford  had  left  for  Khartum. 

The  arrangement  was  well  worked  out,  and 
might  have  succeeded  but  for  two  matters,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered : 
first,  what  the  enemy  would  do  ;  and  secondly,  the 
state  of  Khartum. 

Stewart  marched  out  of  Jakdul  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  14th  with  a  force  of  1,800 
combatants  of  all  ranks  and  2,900  camels,  of 
which  1,100  were  for  transport,  and  advanced 
ten  miles.  The  camels  were  very  weary,  which 
was  not  surprising,  as  they  had  been  marching 
almost  without  a  rest  for  sixteen  days,  during 
which  they  had  had  little  food  or  water.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  that  camels  are 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  of  steel,  and 
those  who  know  the  usual  treatment  of  camels  in 
the  desert  can  only  wonder  that  they  were  alive. 

The  advance  was  continued  until  noon  on 
the  16th,  when  the  enemy  was  sighted  on  the 
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road  to  the  wells  of  Abu  Klea.  It  was  the  force 
which  the  Mahdi  had  sent,  as  already  explained, 
to  resist  the  advance  of  the  British  column. 
Stewart  decided  to  halt  for  the  night  and  attack 
the  Arabs  in  the  morning ;  he  therefore  formed  a 
zeribah  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  protected,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  enemy's  fire,  which  was 
kept  up  during  the  night  and  early  morning. 
A  few  men  were  wounded,  including  Major 
Dickson,1  one  of  Sir  C.  Wilson's  staff  officers, 
who  had  been  detailed  to  go  with  him  to 
Khartum. 

At  9  A.M.  Sir  H.  Stewart  formed  his  men 
in  a  hollow  square  and  marched  out  against 
the  Mahdists,  who  charged  with  great  determina- 
tion, but,  after  a  severe  fight,  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  and  disappeared  over  the  hills. 
The  British  casualties  were  9  officers  and  65  men 
killed,  and  9  officers  and  85  men  wounded. 
Among  the  officers  who  were  killed  was  Colonel 
F.  Burnaby,  who  had  been  selected  to  take 
command  at  Metemmeh,  when  Sir  C.  Wilson 
had  proceeded  to  Khartum.  After  the  battle 
the  column  continued  its  advance  to  the  walls 
of  Abu  Klea,  where  an  entrenchment  was  made ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  Stewart  pushed  on 
towards  the  Nile,  which  was  seen  at  last  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th.  A  force  of  Dervishes 
had  collected  to  resist  the  advance,  and  Stewart 
gave  orders  to  form  a  laager  for  the  baggage 
before  proceeding  to  attack  them.  While  these 
preparations  were  going  on  the  Arabs  kept  up 

1  Now  Major-General  J.  B.  B.  Dickson,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 
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a  hot  fire,  causing  a  number  of  casualties,  and 
Sir  H.  Stewart  received  a  severe  wound,  which 
afterwards  proved  fatal. 

Sir  C.  Wilson,  who  was  next  senior  officer, 
then  took  command,  and  ordered  the  troops  to 
form  a  square  and  advance  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  clear  the  road  to  the  Nile.  He  gave  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  battle  :— 

"  I  fully  felt  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but, 
from  the  moment  I  entered  the  square,  I  felt  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  result ;  the  men's  faces  were  set 
in  a  determined  way  that  meant  business,  and  I 
knew  they  intended  to  drink  from  the  Nile  that 
night.  I  was  never  so  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  men ;  they  moved  off  in  a  cool,  collected 
way,  without  noise  or  excitement. 

"  When  we  got  clear  of  the  redoubt  we  made 
for  a  gravel  ridge  on  which  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  was  collected  with  their  banners,  and, 
behind  which,  we  knew  lay  the  Nile.  We  did 
not  go  straight,  but  zigzag,  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  bare  gravel  patches,  over  which 
men  and  camels  could  march  more  freely  than 
through  the  savas  grass  ;  and  we  went  at  a  slow 
march  in  consequence  of  the  camels  in  the  square. 

"  The  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who  were  well 
concealed  in  the  long  grass,  and  behind  and  beneath 
the  trees  and  bushes,  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  on 
the  square  during  its  march.  We  could  not  send 
out  skirmishers  to  reply  to  them,  for  fear  of  a 
sudden  rush  of  spearmen,  as  at  Abu  Klea ;  and 
the  ground  was  much  more  dangerous,  and  likely 
to  conceal  large  bodies  of  men  than  that  of  the 
Abu  Klea  valley.  All  we  could  do  was,  when 
we  got  into  a  warm  spot,  to  lie  down  and  fire 
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volleys  at  the  puffs  of  smoke  in  the  long  grass  ; 
then,  when  we  had  checked  the  fire  a  little,  to 
rise  and  move  on.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the 
degrees  of  intensity  of  fire  we  passed  through. 
For  a  few  minutes  we  would  go  on  with  nothing 
more  than  the  weird  soughing  of  the  bullets  over- 
head ;  then  we  would  get  to  a  spot  where  the 
bullets  whistled  sharp  and  clear,  and  occasional 
thuds  told  they  had  found  a  home. 

"  What  with  halts  to  fire  and  a  zigzag  course, 
our  progress  was  slow,  and  the  sun  was  getting  low 
when  we  got  within  about  600  yards  of  the  ridge. 
Here  we  got  into  a  very  hot  place :  seven  men 
were  shot  dead,  and  men  fell  so  quickly  that 
the  cacolets  and  stretchers  were  filled.  Things 
began  to  look  ugly,  and  some  of  the  officers  told 
me  afterwards  that  they  thought  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  turn  back  without  reaching  the 
Nile.  That,  however,  we  should  never  have  done, 
as  failure  meant  annihilation.  I  was  walking  behind 
the  Marines,  and  one  poor  fellow  fell  dead  almost 
into  my  arms.  The  men  were  quite  steady,  with 
a  set,  determined  look  about  their  faces,  and  I 
knew  they  could  be  trusted. 

"All  at  once,  as  suddenly  as  at  Abu  Klea, 
the  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy's  spearmen  came 
running  down  the  hill  at  a  great  pace,  with  several 
horsemen  in  front.  It  was  a  relief  to  know  the 
crisis  had  come.  The  square  was  at  once  halted 
to  receive  the  charge,  and  the  men  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  a  wild,  spontaneous  cheer.  Then 
they  set  to  work — firing  as  they  would  have  done 
at  an  Aldershot  field  day.  At  first  the  fire  had 
little  effect,  and  the  bugle  sounded  *  cease  firing  '- 
the  men,  much  to  my  surprise,  answering  to  the  call. 
The  momentary  rest  steadied  them,  and,  when  the 
enemy  got  within  about  300  yards,  they  responded 
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to  the  call  <  commence  firing '  with  deadly  effect. 
All  the  leaders  with  their  fluttering  banners  went 
down,  and  no  one  got  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
square.  It  only  lasted  a  few  minutes ;  the  whole 
of  the  front  ranks  were  swept  away ;  and  then 
we  saw  a  backward  movement,  followed  by  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  Arabs  in  front  of  and 
all  around  us. 

"  We  had  won,  and  gave  three  ringing  cheers  ; 
but  we  had  still  to  reach  the  Nile  with  our  heavy 
train  of  wounded,  and  men  weary  with  constant 
excitement  and  want  of  sleep." 

After  the  fight  was  over,  Wilson  advanced  his 
force  to  the  Nile,  where  he  took  up  a  good  position 
and  made  it  secure  against  attack.  The  British 
losses  had  been  heavy,  9  officers  and  112  men 
having  been  killed  and  wounded. 

When  the  desert  column  reached  the  Nile, 
it  was  in  a  somewhat  broken  condition,  as  it  had 
lost  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  strength  in 
killed  and  wounded.1  The  general,  Sir  H.  Stewart, 
was  mortally  wounded ;  Colonel  Burnaby,  who 
was  to  take  command  at  Metemmeh,  was  killed ; 
and  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  who  were  to  man  the 
steamers  to  go  to  Khartum,  all  the  officers,  except 
Beresford,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men 
had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  Sir  C. 
Wilson's  position  was  completely  altered.  When 

1  The  total  strength  of  the  British  column  before  the  battle  of 
Abu  Klea  was  115  officers  and  1,687  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men.  At  Abu  Klea,  9  officers  and  65  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  were  killed,  and  9  officers  and  85  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  were  wounded.  On  the  march  from  Abu  Klea  to  the  Nile  1  officer 
and  22  n  on-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  killed,  and  8  officers 
and  90  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  wounded. 
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he  left  Korti,  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
act  as  a  staff  officer  carrying  a  message  from 
Lord  Wolseley  to  General  Gordon  ;  but,  before 
he  arrived  at  Metemmeh,  he  had  become  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  British  force  in  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

The  column  had  reached  the  Nile  after  dark 
on  January  19th,  but  the  wounded  men  and  the 
stores  had  been  left  in  the  zeribah,  which  was 
about  four  miles  from  the  river.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Wilson  arranged  for  bringing  them 
down  to  the  Nile ;  and,  after  taking  steps  for 
the  conversion  of  the  village  of  Abu  Kru, 
generally  known  as  Gubat,  into  an  entrenched 
position,  he  marched,  with  the  bulk  of  his  force, 
back  to  the  zeribah,  where  he  was  received  with 
hearty  cheers,  and  congratulated  on  his  successful 
action  of  the  previous  day,  which  had  ensured 
the  safety  of  the  little  force  for  the  time  being. 

But  Wilson  learned  from  some  Arab  prisoners 
that  the  Emir  Feki  Mustafa  was  on  his  way 
from  Omdurman,  and  that  another  Arab  army 
was  coming  up  from  Berber,  so  that  it  was 
essential  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  British  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  After  burying  the  dead ;  the 
wounded,  including  Sir  H.  Stewart,  and  the  stores 
were  brought  down  to  Gubat ;  but  it  took  time,  as 
the  camels  were  quite  worn  out  and  could  hardly 
crawl  along  with  their  loads.  The  cavalry  horses 
too  were  quite  done  up,  and,  when  they  reached 
the  Nile,  were  almost  useless  for  cavalry  purposes. 

It  was  on  March  22nd,  1884,  that  Sir  H. 
Stewart  was  at  Tambuk  on  the  road  from 
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Suakin  to  Berber,  keen  to  march  to  the  Nile 
and  help  Gordon,  and  only  waiting  for  the  word 
from  England;  it  was  on  January  20th,  1885, 
that  he  actually  reached  the  Nile,  and  then 
mortally  wounded.  More  than  nine  months 
had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  alternate 
obstinacy  and  vacillation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  now  the  expedition  was  too  late,  and 
for  all  the  good  it  could  do,  it  had  better  never 
have  been  sent  at  all. 

The  original  orders  given  to  Sir  H.  Stewart 
included  an  instruction  that  he  was  to  attack  and 
occupy  the  town  of  Metemmeh,  which  was  two 
miles  east  of  the  British  position  at  Gubat,  and 
was  strongly  held  by  the  Dervishes.  Wilson, 
therefore,  having  succeeded  to  the  command, 
decided  to  attempt  the  capture  of  this  place, 
and  prepared  for  the  movement  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st.  The  operation  is  described  in  the 
official  history  of  the  war  in  the  following 
words l : — 

"  With  the  occupation  of  this  village  (i.e. 
Gubat)  the  first  part  of  Sir  H.  Stewart's  mission 
was  accomplished,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter. 
Metemmeh,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  taken,  but 
British  troops  had  established  themselves  within 
two  miles  of  it,  in  a  defensible  position,  which, 
judging  by  their  performances  in  the  open,  they 
were  capable  of  defending  against  any  odds.  The 
main  object  of  the  desert  march,  the  opening  of 
communication  with  Khartum,  would  apparently 
be  capable  of  accomplishment  the  moment  General 
Gordon's  expected  steamers  should  arrive.  It  now 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Nile  Campaign/'  Pt.  II.  p.  28. 
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became  a  question  whether  the  political  effect  of 
the  capture  of  Metemmeh  would  be  worth  the 
loss  of  life  which  it  would  entail.  The  possession 
was  of  considerable  military  importance,  and  Sir 
C.  Wilson  decided  that,  unless  the  operation  proved 
to  be  more  difficult  than  he  had  then  reason  to 
anticipate,  the  capture  of  the  town  should  be 
attempted." 

The  account  describes  the  attack  on  Metem- 
meh at  considerable  length,  and  then  goes  on  as 
follows  : — 

"  As  he  (i.e.  Sir  C.  Wilson)  was  doing  so,  a 
message  was  brought  in  from  Colonel  Barrow, 
saying  that  the  expected  steamers  from  General 
Gordon  were  in  sight ;  and,  before  the  village 
had  been  regained,  a  contingent  of  blacks  and 
Shagiyeh  under  Khashm  el  Mus  Bey  and  Abd 
el  Hamid  Bey,  had  landed  and  joined  the  force. 
They  were  brought  up  by  Captain  Verner,  who 
had  gone  on  board  one  of  the  steamers  at  Gubat, 
and  were  moved  with  their  guns  to  open  fire  on 
the  west  end  of  Metemmeh,  which  it  was  then  Sir 
C.  Wilson's  intention  to  attack.  But  hearing  from 
Khashm  el  Mus  that  a  large  force  under  Feki 
Mustafa  was  on  its  way  down  from  Khartum, 
and  might  be  expected  at  Gubat  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  Sir  C.  Wilson  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  was  justified,  with  his  already 
enfeebled  force,  in  risking  a  further  loss,  and 
accordingly  gave  orders  to  retire." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
steamers  had  been  sent  by  General  Gordon  from 
Khartum  on  September  30th,  and  had  arrived  at 
Metemmeh  on  October  5th.  These  steamers  were 
the  Tel  el  Hoween,  the  Sofia,  and  the  Mansureh.1 

1  See  p.  267. 
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On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Shendi,  Nushi  Pasha, 
who  commanded  the  steamers,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Dongola  with  letters  from  Gordon ;  but  this  man 
never  seems  to  have  arrived,  and  probably  shared 
the  fate  of  many  others  who  tried  to  bring  messages 
to  and  from  Khartum. 

On  October  10th  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  Emir  Ahmed  Hamza,  to  the  effect  that  the 
steamer  Abbas  had  been  wrecked  below  Abu 
Hamed  and  all  on  board  killed.  As  this  was 
very  important  intelligence,  Nushi  despatched  the 
Tel  el  Hoween  to  Khartum  to  inform  General 
Gordon  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer,  and  also  of 
a  rumour  that  the  English  were  only  two  days 
from  Berber.  On  October  12th  Gordon  sent  the 
TewfiJdeh,  and,  on  October  21st,  the  Bordein  and 
Tel  el  Hoween  to  reinforce  Nushi's  fleet  at  Shendi, 
as  he  thought  only  a  short  time  would  elapse  before 
the  arrival  of  the  British  expedition.  There  were 
now  five  steamers  near  Shendi,  constantly  fighting 
with  the  rebels,  and  there  were  many  casualties 
among  the  crews,  as,  for  example,  on  October  21st, 
when  a  shell  smashed  the  turret  of  the  Mansureh, 
killing  five  men  and  wounding  four. 

On  October  31st  Nushi  sent  the  Bordein  to 
Khartum  with  letters  brought  by  a  messenger 
from  Debbeh,  which  included  the  letter  from 
Major  Kitchener  of  October  14th,  telling  of  the 
death  of  Stewart,  and  some  cypher  telegrams 
from  Lord  Wolseley,  which  Gordon  was  unable 
to  read  as  he  had  sent  the  cypher  books  away 
with  Stewart.  Gordon  sent  the  Bordein  back  to 
Shendi  on  November  5th,  with  his  Diary  up  to 
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date,  and  a  number  of  letters,  including  the  one 
to  Lord  Wolseley,  dated  4th  November,  already 
referred  to.1 

On  November  22nd  Nushi  sent  the  Bordein 
back  to  Khartum  with  some  letters  that  a 
messenger  had  brought,  upon  which  Gordon 
remarked 2 :  "  The  letters  received  by  the  Bordein 
are  of  no  great  import,  for  they  do  not  tell  me 
the  route  the  expedition  will  take,  and  I  have 
received  a  later  post,  that  of  14th  October." 
Gordon  did  not  send  the  steamer  back  at  once, 
as  he  evidently  wanted  to  keep  her  until  the  last 
moment  that  it  was  possible  to  communicate  with 
the  outside  world.  Nushi  was  uneasy  at  the 
non-return  of  the  Bordein  as  he  feared  that  she 
was  lost,  but  he  continued  the  war  with  the  other 
steamers,  which  suffered  considerably  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  On  December  7th  the  Mansureh 
was  struck  by  a  shell  below  the  water-line  and 
sank;  and,  on  the  same  day,  a  shell  pierced  the 
boiler  of  the  Tel  el  Hoween,  but  this  was  repaired 
in  a  few  days.  A  week  later  the  Sofia  also  had 
the  boiler  pierced,  but  the  engineers  were  able 
to  make  good  the  damage. 

Food  was  getting  very  short  on  board  the 
steamers,  and  there  was  no  news  of  the  English, 
so  Nushi  decided  to  cruise  to  the  foot  of  the  sixth 
cataract ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  did  so,  for 
he  found  the  Bordein,  which  Gordon  had  sent 
for  the  last  time  on  December  15th,  had  struck 
on  a  rock  in  the  cataract  and  was  likely  to  become 

1  See  p.  287. 

a  See  General  Gordon's  Journal,  p.  358, 
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a  wreck.  It  took  more  than  a  week  to  make  her 
fit  for  service  again.  The  river  was  falling  rapidly, 
and  she  had  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through 
the  cataracts,  which  were  usually  regarded  as  im- 
passable at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Bordein  brought  down  the  last  post  from 
General  Gordon  and  the  last  volume  of  his  Journal, 
which  ended  with  the  memorable  words : — 

"Now,  mark  this:  if  the  expeditionary  force, 
and  I  ask  for  no  more  than  two  hundred  men, 
does  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town  may  fall; 
and  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honour  of  our 
country.  Good-bye.  C.  G.  GORDON. 

"December  llth." 

By  the  same  mail  he  sent  me  two  letters.  The 
first  was : — 

"  KHARTUM,  26.11,  1884. 

"  MY  DEAR  WATSON, — Thanks  for  your  letter. 
The  steamer  which  brought  it  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  no  end  of  rifle  fire,  and  of  six  guns. 
She  was  struck  three  times  by  shells,  but  only  seven 
were  wounded. 

"  I  hope  you  and  Mrs  Watson  are  well. 

"  I  am  not  ill  treated  I  consider,  but  the  Cairo 
people  up  here,  they  are  the  ill  used. 

"  I  will  accept  nothing  whatever  from.  Gladstone's 
government.  I  will  not  even  let  them  pay  my 
expenses.  I  will  get  the  King1  to  pay  them.  I 
will  never  put  foot  in  England  again,  but  will 
(D.V.,  if  I  get  out)  go  to  Brussels,  and  so  on  to 
Congo.  How  is  Miss  Arnott,  the  lady  who  was 
with  you  ?  1  greatly  fear  for  Stewart,  Power, 
and  Herbin,  French  consul. 

1  I.e.,  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
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"  With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs  Watson, — Believe 
me,  yours  sincerely,  C.  G.  GORDON." 

The  second  and  last  letter  ran  thus:— 

"KHARTUM,  14.12,  1884. 

"MY  DEAR  WATSON, — I  think  the  game  is 
up,  and  send  Mrs  Watson,  you,  and  Graham 1  my 
adieux.  We  may  expect  a  catastrophe  in  the 
town  in  or  after  ten  days'  time.  This  would  not 
have  happened  (if  it  does  happen)  if  our  people 
had  taken  better  precautions  as  to  informing  me  of 
their  movements.  But  this  is  '  spilt  milk.'  Good- 
bye. Mind  and  let  my  brother  (68  Elm  Park 
Road,  Chelsea)  know  what  I  owe  you. — Yours 
sincerely,  C.  G.  GORDON." 

When  the  Bordein  left  Khartum  in  December 
Gordon's  communications  with  the  world  were  cut 
off,  but  there  is  one  other  message,  not  generally 
known,  which  is  worth  placing  on  record.  An 
Egyptian  clerk  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
fall  of  Khartum,  and  did  not  escape  from  the 
Dervishes  until  long  afterwards,  had  kept  a  copy 
of  an  Arabic  message  which  he  said  that  Gordon 
had  dictated  to  him  about  December  29th,  1884. 
The  original  was  written  on  a  very  small  piece 
of  paper,  which  Gordon  concealed  in  a  rifle  cart- 
ridge, and  gave  to  a  messenger  to  take  to  Dongola. 
So  far  as  is  known,  this  messenger  never  arrived. 

The  translation  of  the  message  was  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Kingdoms. 
"  I  would  at  once,  calling  to  mind  what  I  have 

1  Major-General  Sir  G.  Graham,  V.C.,  K.C.B. 
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gone  through,  inform  their  Majesties  of  the  actions 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who 
appointed  me  as  Governor- General  of  the  Sudan, 
for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  rebellion  in  that 
country. 

"  During  the  twelve  months  that  I  have  been 
here,  these  two  Powers,  the  one  remarkable  for 
her  wealth,  and  the  other  for  her  military  force, 
have  remained  unaffected  by  my  situation. 

"  Although  I,  personally,  am  too  insignificant  to 
be  taken  into  account,  the  Powers  were  bound, 
nevertheless,  to  fulfil  the  engagement  upon  which 
my  appointment  was  based,  so  as  to  shield  the 
honour  of  their  governments. 

"  What  I  have  gone  through  I  cannot  describe. 
The  Almighty  God  will  help  me." 

After  the  Bordein  had  been  repaired,  Nushi 
Pasha  took  the  steamers  down  the  Nile.  The  water 
was  very  low,  and  the  steamers  had  to  be  lightened 
to  get  them  safely  to  Wady  Bishara,  and  taken  down 
one  by  one.  When  the  operation  was  completed, 
Nushi  recorded  in  his  journal :  "  We  thanked  God 
because  no  damage  was  done  to  any  of  the  steamers, 
for  the  cataract  is  not  passable  at  this  time  of  the 
year."  On  January  3rd  the  Egyptians  had  a  severe 
fight  with  the  Arabs,  and  drove  them  out  of  Nasri 
island,  where  it  was  determined  to  wait  until  it  was 
possible  to  learn  by  what  road  the  English  would 
approach  the  Nile,  and  when  they  would  come. 

On  January  9th  a  large  force  of  Arabs  was  seen 
marching  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  this 
was  the  army  of  Feki  Mustafa  on  their  way  to 
intercept  Sir  H.  Stewart's  column  on  the  road  from 
Abu  Klea,  and  the  rebel  advance  continued  from 
day  to  day.  One  of  the  Dervish  leaders  sent  a 
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letter  to  Nushi  on  January  16th  informing  him 
that  Omdurman  had  been  taken,  and  warning  him 
not  to  rely  on  the  English,  "  because  those  infidels 
can  never  reach  you,  as  they  are  surrounded  already 
by  the  Moslem  troops,  being  the  enemies  of  God." 
This  was  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea, 
and,  two  days  later,  the  Egyptians  heard  with  joy 
of  the  British  victory  at  that  place.  As  soon  as 
they  knew  where  the  British  column  would  strike 
the  Nile,  they  hastened  to  meet  it,  and  arrived  at 
Gubat,  as  has  already  been  described.  The  four 
weary  months  of  waiting  and  of  fighting  were  over 
at  last,  and  as  Nushi  quaintly  remarked  in  his 
journal :  "  We  hoisted  all  the  flags  in  the  steamers, 
and  the  music  began  to  play." 

Gordon  had  done  all  he  could  to  help  the 
English  advance,  the  Egyptians  had  loyally  carried 
out  his  orders,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  that  they 
did  not  meet  the  English  until  it  was  a  month 
too  late. 

Wilson  went  on  board  the  steamers  and  took 
possession  of  Gordon's  journals  and  letters,  including 
one  to  himself,  which  gave  him  the  latest  information 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Khartum  ;  he  at  once  decided 
to  carry  out  the  original  programme  and  go  up  in 
the  steamers,  though  no  one  knew  better  than  he 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  task. 

But  it  was  his  first  duty  to  see  that  the  small 
force  which  he  commanded  was  safe  from  im- 
mediate attack,  and  it  was  reported  that  large 
bodies  of  rebels  were  advancing  from  north  and 
south  towards  Metemmeh.  He  therefore  decided 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  up  and  down  the  river 
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on  January  22nd  to  find  out  the  true  position  of 
affairs ;  and.  after  sending  Colonel  Barrow  up  the 
river,  he  proceeded  down  the  Nile  in  the  Tel  el 
Hoween,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  Bordein. 
They  were  fired  upon  at  Shendi,  but  Wilson  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  fear  of  an  immediate 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Berber. 

During  the  trip  it  was  found  that  the  engines 
were  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  which  had  to  be 
carried  out  before  they  could  start  for  Khartum. 
This  was  taken  in  hand,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  23rd,  Lord  C.  Beresford  reported  that  the 
steamers  were  ready.  It  is  really  marvellous  that 
the  engines  would  work  at  all  after  all  they  had 
gone  through.  The  Tewfikieh  had  been  in  the 
Sudan  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  other 
three  steamers  had  been  sent  there  in  1869. 
They  had  all  been  worked  incessantly,  and  it  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  engineers 
that  they  were  still  able  to  move. 

There  was  another  matter  that  had  to  be 
attended  to.  In  his  orders  (see  page  297)  Lord 
Wolseley  had  instructed  Sir  H.  Stewart  that, 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  Nile  and 
established  a  garrison,  he  was  to  return  with  his 
column  to  Jakdul  in  order  to  forward  stores  to 
Metemmeh.  Sir  C.  Wilson  had  taken  Stewart's 
place  in  command  of  the  column,  but,  as  it  was 
clearly  impossible  that  he  should  both  go  to 
Khartum  to  communicate  with  General  Gordon 
and  also  return  to  Jakdul,  he  arranged  that  Colonel 
Talbot J  should  go  to  Jakdul  with  the  column,  and 

1  Now  Major-General  The  Hon.  Sir  R.  A.  J.  Talbot,  K.C.B. 
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that  Colonel  Boscawen  (Coldstream  Guards)  should 
assume  command  of  the  Gubat  garrison,  thus 
taking  the  place  of  Colonel  Burnaby,  who  had 
been  killed  at  Abu  Klea.  Colonel  Talbot  and  the 
convoy  left  Gubat  on  January  23rd,  and  arrived  at 
Jakdul  on  the  26th. 

In  the  original  plan  of  operations  it  had  been 
arranged  that  Lord  C.  Beresford  was  to  man  two 
of  the  steamers  with  the  Naval  Brigade  and  take 
Wilson  to  Khartum  with  an  escort  of  fifty  men 
of  the  Sussex  regiment ;  but,  when  the  time  came 
for  starting,  Beresford  was  ill  and  unable  to  walk, 
and  all  the  officers  and  many  of  the  petty  officers 
and  men  of  the  Naval  Brigade  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  Wilson  therefore  decided  to  take 
a  much  smaller  number  of  Englishmen  than  was 
originally  proposed,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
some  of  Gordon's  black  troops. 

The  two  steamers  which  were  selected  for  the 
perilous  journey  to  Khartum  were  manned  in  the 
following  way : — 

In  the  Bordein  were  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Captain 
Gascoigne,1  10  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
of  the  Royal  Sussex  regiment,  1  naval  artificer, 
Khashm  el  Mus  Bey  and  110  Sudanese  soldiers. 
In  the  Tel  el  Hoween  were  Captain  Trafford  and 
10  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
Sussex,  Lieutenant  Stuart  -  Wortley,2  1  naval 
artificer  and  1  signalman,  Abd  el  Hamid  Bey,  and 
80  Sudanese  soldiers.  Besides  these,  in  both  steamers 
were  Gordon's  steam-boat  captains,  pilots,  and  sea- 

1  Now  Colonel  F.  R.  T.  T.  Gascoigne,  D.S.O. 

*  Now  Colonel  The  Hon.  E.   J.  T.  Stuart-Wortley,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
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men,  and  in  a  native  boat  towed  by  the  Tel  el  Hoween 
were  40  more  Sudanese.  Wilson  would  not  take  a 
doctor,  as  he  considered  that  none  could  be  spared 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  wounded  officers 
and  men  at  Gubat.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  select  the  best  of  the  Sudanese 
from  the  crews  of  the  four  steamers,  and  it  was 
necessary  also  to  take  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  fire- 
wood, food,  ammunition,  etc.  All  these  things 
took  time,  and  although  every  one  worked  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  the  steamers  were  not  ready 
until  late  on  the  23rd ;  and,  as  it  was  not  possible 
to  travel  by  night  for  fear  of  running  aground, 
it  was  decided  to  start  as  early  as  possible  the 
following  morning. 

The  dangers  to  be  met  were  twofold ;  first 
from  the  state  of  the  river,  which  was  dangerously 
low,  so  low  indeed  that,  in  times  of  peace,  no 
steamer  would  have  tried  to  navigate  it ;  secondly, 
from  the  enemy,  who  held  both  banks  of  the  river 
from  Gubat  to  Khartum,  and  had  batteries  with 
artillery  in  some  places,  a  well-directed  shot  from 
which  would  sink  one  of  these  steamers,  as  had 
already  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Mansureh 
(see  page  311).  The  only  place  on  board  where 
there  was  any  good  protection  from  fire  was  a  sort 
of  turret  coated  with  boiler  plates,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  by  Gordon's  instructions  in  each  of  the 
steamers.  The  bulwarks  were  also  protected  with 
boiler  plates,  but  these  offered  no  resistance  to  shell 
fire.  Each  steamer  carried  two  9-pounder  brass 
guns. 

Next  day  the  steamers  passed  the  rebel  battery, 
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and  Wilson  was  glad  to  find  that  Feki  Mustafa  had 
taken  the  guns  away,  possibly  to  use  against  the 
British  elsewhere.  Soon  afterwards  they  entered 
the  Shabluka  cataract,  and  then  the  difficulties  of 
the  journey  commenced.  Towards  evening  on  the 
26th  the  Bordein  stuck  fast  on  a  rock,  and  could  not 
be  got  off  until  the  following  morning.  Then,  after 
making  a  few  miles,  she  ran  on  a  sandbank  and  was 
freed  with  great  difficulty,  so  that  the  day's  progress 
was  small. 

The  following  day,  January  27th,  the  main 
gorge  was  passed  through,  and  the  steamers  got 
into  clearer  water,  which  was  a  great  relief  after 
the  troubles  of  the  cataract.  In  the  afternoon 
a  man  from  the  bank  hailed  the  steamers,  and 
said  that  Khartum  had  been  taken  and  Gordon 
was  killed,  but  Wilson  refused  to  believe  the  news 
and  pushed  on.  Next  morning,  January  28th, 
another  man  came  with  the  same  news,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  steamers 
by  the  batteries  at  Halfiyeh,  but  did  not  check 
them.  Then,  as  they  passed  Tuti  island  and 
Khartum  was  in  full  view,  it  was  only  too 
evident  that  the  sad  news  was  true,  and  that  the 
town  had  indeed  fallen  and  was  full  of  Arabs. 

Wilson  gave  the  following  graphic  account  of 
the  arrival  of  the  steamers  at  Khartum  : — 

"When  we  came  full  in  sight  of  Halfiyeh  I 
noticed  that  the  palm  groves  had  been  burned  and 
the  houses  wrecked,  a  picture  of  the  desolation  of 
war,  and  also  that  there  were  several  large  boats 
lying  by  the  bank.  I  called  Khashm  el  Mus's 
attention  to  this,  and  he  replied :  *  Gordon's  troops 
must  be  there  as  the  Mahdi  has  no  boats.' 
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"  Directly  after,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon 
us  from  four  guns  and  many  rifles  at  from  600 
to  900  yards.  The  guns  were  well  placed,  two 
in  a  little  battery  just  above,  and  one  in  the 
village.  The  bullets  began  to  fly  pretty  thickly, 
tapping  like  hail  against  the  ship's  side,  whilst  the 
shells  went  screeching  overhead,  or  threw  up  jets 
of  water  in  the  stream  around  us.  Our  men 
replied  cheerily,  and  the  gun  in  the  turret  was 
capitally  served  by  the  black  gunners  under  their 
captain,  Abdallah  Effendi,  who  laid  the  gun  each 
time  and  fired  it  himself.  The  gunners,  who  had 
nothing  on  but  a  cloth  round  their  waists,  looked 
more  like  demons  than  men  in  the  thick  smoke ; 
and  one  huge  giant  was  the  very  incarnation  of 
savagery  drunk  with  war. 

"  The  shooting  was  fairly  good,  and  we  heard 
afterwards  that  we  had  dismounted  one  of  the 
guns  in  the  battery,  but  at  the  time  we  could  not 
see  the  effect.  After  we  had  run  the  gauntlet 
and  the  fire  was  turned  on  our  consort,  the 
Sudanese  sent  up  a  wild  cry  of  delight,  raising 
their  rifles  in  their  hands  and  shaking  them  in  the 
air.  It  was  a  strange,  weird  sight,  these  black 
savages  with  their  blood  up,  quivering  with 
excitement. 

"  I  now  had  leisure  to  watch  the  Tel  el  Hoween 
coming  through  the  thick  of  it,  the  red  flags 
streaming  bravely  above  the  smoke  which  hung 
in  a  dense  cloud  around  her.  The  firing  now 
ceased  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we  could  see  the  large 
government  house  at  Khartum  plainly  above  the 
trees.  Khashm  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether 
we  could  see  the  Egyptian  flag,  which  he  said 
Gordon  always  had  flying,  but  neither  Gascoigne 
nor  I  could  see  a  trace  of  one  anywhere.  Khashm 
now  began  to  get  anxious,  and  said  he  felt  certain 
that  something  must  have  happened  at  Khartum, 
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and  that  the  place  must  be  in  the  Mahdi's  hands, 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  boats  at 
Halfiyeh,  and  the  flag  would  be  flying.  I  could 
not  believe  this ;  at  any  rate  we  could  not  stop 
now  until  we  were  certain  all  was  over. 

"We  had  only  a  short  respite,  for,  directly 
after  passing  Shamba,  two  guns  on  the  right  bank 
opened  upon  us,  with  a  heavy  rifle  fire  from  both 
banks,  and  this  was  kept  up  until  we  came  within 
range  of  the  guns  at  Omdurman.  When  about 
half-way  up  Tuti,  I  thought  for  the  moment  that 
the  island  was  still  in  Gordon's  hands.  A  sort  of 
dyke  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  island,  and  behind 
this  there  was  a  long  line  of  men  firing  away  as 
hard  as  they  could.  I  heard  the  bullets  singing 
overhead,  and  saw  them  strike  the  sand  amongst 
the  enemy's  sharpshooters  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  thought  they  were  helping  us. 

"  I  then  ordered  the  steamer  to  run  in  close 
to  the  bank,  stop,  cease  firing,  and  ask  for  news. 
This  we  did,  getting  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards. 
I  felt  so  persuaded  at  first  that  they  were  Gordon's 
men  that  I  got  outside  the  turret,  but  the  only 
reply  to  our  questions  was  a  sharper  and  better 
directed  fire,  which  soon  drove  me  inside  again. 

"  It  was  clear  that  the  enemy's  riflemen  were 
on  Tuti,  but  Khartum  might  still  be  holding  out ; 
so,  after  a  delay  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
went  on,  old  Khashm  protesting  it  was  all  up, 
and  predicting  terrible  disaster  to  ourselves.  No 
sooner  did  we  start  upwards  than  we  got  into  such 
a  fire  as  I  hope  never  to  pass  through  again  in  a 
'penny  steamer.'  Two  or  more  guns  opened  on 
us  from  Omdurman  fort,  and  three  or  four  from 
Khartum  or  the  upper  end  of  Tuti  island ;  the  roll 
of  musketry  from  each  side  was  continuous ;  and 
high  above  that  could  be  heard  the  grunting  of  a 
Nordenfeldt  or  a  mitrailleuse,  and  the  loud  rushing 
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noise  of  the  Krupp  shells,  fired  either  from  Khartum 
or  Tuti  island. 

"  We  kept  on  to  the  junction  of  the  two  Niles, 
when  it  became  plain  to  every  one  that  Khartum 
had  fallen  into  the  Mahdi's  hands ;  for  not  only 
were  there  hundreds  of  Dervishes  ranged  under 
their  banners,  standing  on  the  sandspit  close  to 
the  town,  ready  to  resist  our  landing,  but  no  flag 
was  flying  in  Khartum,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired 
in  our  assistance,  though  here,  if  not  before,  we 
should  have  met  the  two  steamers  I  knew  Gordon 
still  had  at  Khartum.  I  at  once  gave  the  order 
to  turn  and  run  down  the  river;  it  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  a  landing,  or  to  communicate  with  the 
shore  under  such  a  fire. 

"  The  sight  at  this  moment  was  very  grand : 
the  masses  of  the  enemy  with  their  fluttering 
banners  near  Khartum ;  the  long  rows  of  rifle- 
men in  the  shelter-trenches  at  Omdurman;  the 
numerous  groups  of  men  on  Tuti  island;  the 
bursting  shells,  and  the  water  torn  up  by  thousands 
of  bullets,  and  occasional  heavier  shot,  made  an 
impression  never  to  be  forgotten.  Looking  out 
over  the  stormy  scene,  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  we  should  escape. 

'  As  we  passed  the  Tel  el  Hoween,  which  had 
been  aground  off  Tuti  for  a  few  minutes,  we 
shouted  to  her  to  turn  and  follow ;  and,  just  at  this 
moment,  we  saw  a  man  on  a  white  camel  come 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  below  Omdurman 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  He  waved  and  beckoned 
to  us,  but,  as  the  fire  kept  on  as  briskly  as  ever, 
we  took  no  notice  of  him.  Whilst  we  were  off 
Omdurman  the  small  boat  we  were  towing  was 
sunk  by  a  shell,  and  a  fragment  of  a  shell  had  gone 
through  the  funnel,  cutting  the  stay  and  letting  a 
rush  of  flame  out,  which  soon  set  fire  to  the  large 
wooden  block  left  swinging  in  the  air.  I  was 
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rather  anxious,  as  the  sparks  began  flying  about, 
and  the  deck  was  littered  with  open  ammunition 
boxes ;  but  a  plucky  Sudan  soldier  jumped  up  and 
managed  to  get  down  the  flaming  bit  of  wood 
and  throw  it  overboard.  If  an  Englishman,  he 
would  have  had  the  Victoria  Cross.  He  was  after- 
wards shot,  just  as  we  were  getting  out  of  danger. 

"We  all  had  narrow  escapes.  I  was  struck 
just  above  the  knee  by  a  spent  shot  which  had 
got  through  a  weak  point  in  the  turret ;  and  my 
field-glass,  an  old  friend  of  twenty-five  years,  sent 
out  to  me  in  America,  was  broken  in  my  hand 
as  I  was  resting  it  on  the  top  of  the  turret. 
Gascoigne  was  as  imperturbable  as  ever ;  he  is 
about  the  coolest  man  under  fire  I  have  ever  seen. 
Mohamed  Ibrahim,  the  interpreter,  was  invaluable, 
always  keeping  the  Sudanese  up  to  the  mark,  and 
freely  exposing  himself — a  good  proof  that  every 
Egyptian  is  not  a  coward ;  and  best  of  all,  he  did 
not  lose  heart  when  we  turned  to  run  down. 

"  The  Tel  el  Hoween  was  struck  by  a  solid  shot, 
and  a  shell  bursting  just  in  front  of  the  deck-house 
sent  a  shower  of  fragments,  which  played  much 
havoc  with  the  fittings  but  hurt  no  one.  Another 
shell  burst  overhead,  and  the  burning  fuse  which 
fell  on  board  was  at  once  picked  up  and  thrown 
overboard  by  the  drummer  of  the  Sussex.  The 
Sussex  men  were  very  steady,  and  must  have  done 
much  execution  amongst  the  crowded  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  Trafford  told  me  he  saw  many  of 
them  faU. 

"  When  we  got  clear  of  the  last  guns  it  was 
past  four  o'clock,  so  that  for  four  hours  we  had 
been  continuously  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
batteries ;  it  was  lucky  for  us  their  gunners  were 
such  bad  shots.  I  could  not  help  feeling  much  for 
poor  old  Kashm,  who,  when  he  got  to  the  cabin, 
entirely  collapsed,  rolled  himself  in  a  rug,  and 
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coiled  himself  in  a  corner,  oblivious  to  all  that  was 
going  on.  The  others  were  all  affected  in  much 
the  same  way — quite  upset  and  good  for  nothing. 
They  knew  too  well  the  fate  of  their  wives  and 
families — the  spoil  of  the  conquerors,  sold  into 
slavery,  or  mated  to  some  wild  Arab  from 
Kordofan. 

"To  me  the  blow  was  crushing.  Khartum 
fallen  and  Gordon  dead  !  for  I  never  for  a  moment 
believed  he  would  allow  himself  to  fall  into  the 
Mahdi's  hands  alive.  Such  was  the  ending  of  all 
our  labours,  and  of  his  perilous  enterprise." 

Although  the  fate  of  Khartum  and  death  of 
General  Gordon  were  thus  definitely  settled,  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
capture  of  the  place  were  not  known  for  a  consider- 
able time  afterwards,  when  some  of  the  survivors 
escaped  and  told  the  sad  tale.  It  was  then  learned 
that,  on  December  15th,  when  Gordon  sent  the 
last  mail  down  by  the  Bordein,  there  were  still 
provisions  left  in  the  town  for  about  ten  days, 
but  the  supply  was  entirely  exhausted  by  the 
beginning  of  January  1885 ;  and  it  appeared  from 
the  accounts  of  those  present,  that  the  last  issue 
of  rations  was  made  about  the  3rd  or  4th  of  that 
month.  Afterwards  there  was  nothing  for  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  to  eat  but  a  little 
gum-arabic  and  the  pith  of  the  date  palms. 

Bordeini  Bey,  who  had  been  a  rich  merchant 
in  Khartum,  and  who  had  given  his  large  store 
of  grain  to  Gordon  at  an  early  stage  of  the  siege, 
told  of  this  terrible  time  in  the  following  words : — 

"  We   used   to   search    daily  for  about  three 
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hours  until  we  were  certain  that  there  was  nothing 
left  in  the  possession  of  any  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
soon  all  that  had  been  collected  in  the  commissariat 
was  finished ;  and  then  the  inhabitants  and  the 
soldiers  had  to  eat  dogs,  donkeys,  skins  of  animals, 
gum,  and  palm-fibre,  and  famine  prevailed.  The 
soldiers  stood  on  the  fortification  like  pieces  of 
wood.  The  civilians  were  even  worse  off.  Many 
died  of  hunger,  and  corpses  filled  the  streets ;  no 
one  even  had  energy  to  bury  them." 

As  January  went  on,  matters  got  worse  from 
day  to  day.  How  Gordon,  by  sheer  force  of 
will,  kept  the  place  together  is  simply  marvellous. 
On  January  5th  the  garrison  of  Omdurman  had 
absolutely  nothing  left  to  eat,  and  the  com- 
mandant signalled  to  Gordon  to  ask  what  he 
should  do,  and  he  told  them  that  they  might 
surrender  if  they  wished.  The  Mahdi  had  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  British  column  at  Jakdul 
on  January  2nd,  and,  as  soon  as  Omdurman  was 
in  his  hands,  he  sent  down  a  large  force,  as  has 
already  been  described,  to  prevent  their  reaching 
Metemmeb.  At  that  time  the  river  was  falling 
rapidly,  and,  day  by  day,  Khartum  became  more 
defenceless  on  the  side  of  the  White  Nile,  but 
the  garrison  had  no  strength  left  to  make  new 
entrenchments.  After  Omdurman  fell  the  Mahdi 
could  have  taken  Khartum  any  day  he  pleased, 
but  he  waited,  fearing  Gordon,  and  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  hunger  would  subdue  the 
place  as  surely  as  the  sword. 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
British  from  Jakdul,  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea, 
and  march  to  the  Nile,  and  the  Mahdi  heard 
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that  Gordon's  steamers  were  coming  with  British 
troops  on  board.  Then  the  order  was  given,  and 
the  Arabs  entered  the  town.  There  was  no 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  as  some 
people  afterwards  tried  to  make  out  as  an  excuse 
for  the  British  Government.  The  capture  of 
Khartum  was  a  massacre  rather  than  a  battle, 
because  the  soldiers,  dying  of  hunger,  could 
make  no  resistance.  Had  the  steamers  left  Gubat 
three  days  earlier,  Khartum  would  have  fallen 
three  days  earlier.  That  would  have  been  all 
the  difference.  The  game  was  played  out  before 
the  British  reached  Gubat,  and,  after  the  middle 
of  January,  nothing  could  have  saved  Gordon. 

It  is  cause  for  thankfulness  that  Khartum 
was  taken  and  Gordon  was  killed  before  Sir 
C.  Wilson  arrived.  One  can  imagine  what  the 
feelings  of  the  former  would  have  been  had 
Wilson  met  him  in  the  midst  of  his  starving 
people,  and  given  the  message  :  "  I  am  not  sent 
to  help  you,  but  only  to  let  you  know  that  a 
British  expedition  is  on  the  way,  and  may  be 
here  in  about  six  weeks  if  all  goes  well." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Wilson  was  the 
bearer  of  an  order  from  Lord  Wolseley  to 
Gordon,  instructing  him  to  leave  Khartum, 
but  this  has  never  been  proved,  and  it  appears 
incredible.  In  the  first  place,  Lord  Wolseley 
was  not  in  the  position  to  give  such  an  order  to 
Gordon,  as  the  latter  was  not  under  his  command ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  Lord  Wolseley  must 
have  known  that  Gordon  would  never  desert  the 
people  who  had  trusted  him  for  so  long. 
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As  soon  as  Sir  C.  Wilson  had  got  out  of 
fire,  and  the  wounded  had  been  attended  to,  he 
made  arrangements  for  taking  the  steamers  down 
the  cataracts,  which  was  a  more  difficult  matter 
than  bringing  them  up,  as  steering  with  the 
current  required  much  greater  care  than  steering 
against  it.  Khashm  el  Mus  and  the  Sudanese 
had  completely  lost  heart,  as  their  wives  and 
families  were  in  Khartum,  and  they  realised 
that  everything  they  cared  for  in  the  world  was 
gone,  and  it  did  not  matter  much  what  became 
of  them.  Wilson  and  the  other  officers  had, 
therefore,  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
to  the  work  of  getting  the  steamers  down  safely. 
The  first  rapid  was  successfully  passed,  but,  soon 
afterwards,  the  Tel  el  Hoween  struck  heavily  on  a 
sunken  rock  near  Jebal  Royan  and  began  to  sink. 
As  there  was  no  possibility  of  saving  her,  the  guns 
and  as  much  of  the  ammunition  and  other  stores 
as  possible  were  transferred  to  the  Bordein,  which 
was  then  very  crowded  and  too  heavily  laden,  so 
that  the  chance  of  bringing  her  down  in  safety 
was  considerably  diminished. 

The  next  day,  January  30th,  the  descent  of  the 
cataract  was  continued,  and  the  sailors  worked 
better  than  the  day  before  ;  and,  when  the  Bordein 
stranded  on  a  sandbank,  they  got  her  off  again 
without  damage.  On  January  31st  the  worst  part 
of  the  rapids  had  to  be  passed,  and  here  the 
Bordein  struck  a  hidden  rock  and  at  once  began 
to  sink,  so  Wilson  ordered  the  captain  to  run 
her  on  to  a  small  bank  close  to  Mernat  island 
to  save  her  from  going  to  the  bottom.  It  was 
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not  very  far  from  the  place  where  the  same 
steamer  had  been  wrecked  when  coming  down 
from  Khartum  the  previous  month  with  the  last 
post  from  General  Gordon.  (See  p.  311.) 

As  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  float 
the  Bordein,  Wilson  decided  to  take  the  guns, 
ammunition,  and  stores  out  of  her,  and  to  form 
a  zeribah  on  Mernat  island,  where  his  force  would 
be  in  comparative  safety,  as  the  branch  of  the 
river  to  the  east  of  it  was  about  300  yards  in 
width.  He  also  ordered  Lieutenant  Stuart- 
Wortley  to  take  the  steamer's  boat  with  four 
British  soldiers  and  eight  natives,  and  to  row 
down  to  Gubat,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles, 
with  the  view  of  requesting  that  one  of  the 
two  steamers  still  at  Gubat  might  be  sent  up  the 
river  to  assist  the  shipwrecked  party  in  returning. 
Stuart  -  Wortley  made  the  journey  successfully, 
arriving  at  Gubat  at  3  A.M.  on  the  morning  of 
February  1st,  and  the  same  afternoon  Lord  C. 
Beresford  started  in  the  Sofia  for  Mernat  island. 

Wilson's  position  was  now  an  extremely  anxious 
one.  He  was  camped  on  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
both  banks  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  British  force ; 
while  four  miles  from  where  he  was,  at  Wad 
Habeshi,  there  was  a  rebel  battery,  armed  with 
artillery,  which  would  certainly  try  to  stop  any 
steamer  coming  up  to  his  assistance. 

He  had  two  British  officers,  and  eighteen 
British  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  his  force  consisted  of  Sudanese,  whose 
loyalty,  since  the  fall  of  Khartum  and  the  death 
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of  Gordon,  was  doubtful.  Of  the  two  Sudanese 
chiefs,  one,  Khashm  el  Mus,  was  likely  to  remain 
faithful,  but  the  other,  Abd  el  Hamid,  was  waver- 
ing, and,  before  long,  deserted  with  another  man. 

Wilson  had  as  interpreter  an  Egyptian  officer 
named  Mohamed  Ibrahim,  who  had  been  in  Arabi's 
army  and  had  fought  against  the  British  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  Arabi,  and  no  doubt 
knew  all  that  Wilson  had  done  for  the  Egyptians  at 
the  time  of  the  trial.  Now  he  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  Sudanese, 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Of  the  latter  about 
half  could  be  regarded  as  trustworthy,  and  upon 
these  and  the  British  soldiers  Wilson  felt  he  could 
depend  for  the  defence  of  the  zeribah.  But  what 
action  the  rest  of  the  Sudanese  would  take  in 
case  of  attack  was  a  difficult  problem,  and  some 
of  them  solved  the  question  by  deserting  to  the 
enemy. 

The  next  day,  February  1st,  the  zeribah  was 
finished,  and  the  four  guns  taken  from  the 
steamers  were  distributed  so  as  to  command  the 
approaches  to  it,  while  the  very  miscellaneous 
garrison  had  their  posts  allotted  to  them  round 
the  entrenchment.  There  was  much  to  do,  and 
it  was  long  past  sunset  before  all  was  ready  to 
resist  the  attack  which  was  expected  on  the 
following  day. 

On  February  2nd  a  native  brought  in  news 
that  a  steamer  had  started  up  the  Nile  from  Gubat, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  curious  incident  occurred, 
when  Feki  Mustafa,  who  commanded  the  rebel 
force  at  Wad  Habeshi,  came  to  try  to  induce 
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Khashm  el  Mus  to  desert;  but  the  old  Bey  remained 
faithful,  although  the  temptation  to  join  the  Mahdi 
was  considerable.  The  day  passed  quietly,  but,  as 
the  steamer  did  not  appear,  Wilson  decided  to 
march  down  the  Nile  if  there  were  no  signs  of  it 
the  following  morning.  But  early  on  February 
3rd,  the  sound  of  a  gun  was  heard,  followed 
by  heavy  firing,  which  was  caused  by  a  fight 
between  the  steamer — which  afterwards  proved 
to  be  the  Sofia — and  the  rebel  battery  at  Wad 
Habeshi.  Flags  were  hoisted  on  the  wrecked 
Bordein,  and  guns  were  fired  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  relieving  party ;  but  the  latter  were 
too  busily  engaged  to  notice  them.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  dense  cloud  of  steam  was  seen  to  envelop 
the  Sofia,  due  to  a  shot  from  the  battery  having 
pierced  her  boiler  and  thus  disabled  her. 

Sir  C.  Wilson  decided  at  once  to  leave  the 
zeribah  and  march  down  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile  to  the  assistance  of  the  steamer,  and  ordered 
the  troops  to  be  moved  across  from  Mernat  island 
to  the  mainland,  while  the  guns  and  baggage  were 
placed  in  the  nuggar  or  native  boat,  which  had  been 
towed  by  the  Bordein.  Captain  Gascoigne  was 
ordered  to  float  down  the  river  in  the  nuggar  to  the 
end  of  the  island  to  help  in  the  ferrying  over  of 
the  troops ;  and  when  this  had  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  the  whole  force  marched  along  the 
bank  until  they  approached  the  Sofia  and  were 
able  to  communicate  by  signal.  Wilson  then  put 
one  of  his  guns  in  position  and  opened  fire  with 
it  and  his  rifles  upon  the  battery,  so  as  to  take 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  off  the  steamer  and 
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thus  enable  the  engineers  to  repair  the  damaged 
boiler. 

He  then  directed  Gascoigne  to  proceed  to  the 
Sofia  and  communicate  with  Lord  C.  Beresford,  who 
sent  a  message  to  Wilson  asking  him  to  keep  up 
the  fire  upon  the  battery  until  dark.  Gascoigne 
was  next  instructed  to  take  charge  of  the  nuggar 
and  go  down  the  river  to  a  place  where  it 
was  intended  to  establish  a  zeribah  for  the  night, 
but  unfortunately  she  grounded  just  opposite  the 
battery  and  had  to  be  towed  back  out  of  fire. 
A  second  attempt  to  take  her  down  was  then 
made  by  Gascoigne,  and  he  brought  her  safely 
past  the  battery,  but  she  struck  on  a  rock  and 
remained  fixed  for  the  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  Lieutenant  Keppel,1  R.N.,  and  a  party 
of  seamen  were  sent  to  help  Captain  Gascoigne  in 
floating  the  nuggar,  which  was  effected  successfully 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Arabs,  and  Wilson's 
force  was  then  taken  on  board  the  Sofia  and  the 
nuggar,  and  the  whole  party  returned  to  Gubat. 

When  Wilson  arrived  at  Gubat  after  his  gallant 
attempt  to  communicate  with  General  Gordon,  he 
found  that  Colonel  M.  Willson  (Scots  Guards)  was 
in  command  in  place  of  Colonel  Boscawen,  who 
was  laid  up  with  fever.  Colonel  Talbot's  convoy, 
which  had  left  Gubat  on  January  23rd,  had  returned 
on  the  31st  with  supplies,  and  with  the  second 
portion  of  the  Naval  Brigade  and  the  second  half 
battery  of  Royal  Artillery;  but  these  were  the 
only  reinforcements  that  had  arrived,  and  no  one 
had  been  sent  to  succeed  Sir  H.  Stewart. 

1  Now  Rear-Admiral  Sir  C.  Keppel,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 
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On  February  1st  Colonel  Talbot  had  started 
again  for  Jakdul  with  all  the  available  camels, 
and  such  of  the  wounded  and  sick  as  were  well 
enough  to  be  moved.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  who  went  straight  on  to  Korti 
to  convey  the  news  to  Lord  Wolseley  of  the 
fall  of  Khartum,  the  death  of  Gordon,  and  of  the 
wreck  of  the  steamers. 

As  Wilson  had  instructions  to  return  to  Korti 
as  soon  as  possible  after  he  had  been  to  Khar- 
tum, he  started  from  Gubat  on  the  night  of 
February  5th,  accompanied  by  an  escort  from 
the  Guards'  camel  regiment,  arriving  at  Jakdul 
wells  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  Here 
he  met  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  had  been  sent  to 
take  command  of  the  desert  column  in  succession 
to  Sir  H.  Stewart,  and  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  by  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood.  Wilson  learned  that  the  future  of  the 
campaign  was  doubtful,  as  no  indication  had  yet 
come  as  to  the  policy  which  would  be  adopted 
when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartum  reached 
England.  Leaving  Jakdul  on  the  morning  of 
February  8th,  Wilson  arrived  at  Korti  late  on 
the  9th,  having  crossed  the  desert  from  Gubat,  a 
distance  of  150  miles,  in  four  days,  a  record  camel 
march.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  gave  a  full 
account  of  all  that  happened  to  Lord  Wolseley,1 
who  at  once  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
War  Office2:— 


1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  9  (1885),  pp.  12  and  26. 

2  Ibid.,  No.  2  (1885),  No.  18,  p.  8. 
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"  General  Lord  Wolseley  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington. 

"  KORTI,  February  9th,  1885,  7.30P.M. 

"  Sir  Charles  Wilson  just  reached  my  camp, 
having  left  Gubat  early  on  morning  of  6th  instant. 
General  Stewart's  wound  doing  well.  Sir  Charles 
Wilson's  party  all  safe.  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
in  a  steamer,  brought  him  back,  having  engaged 
enemy's  battery  within  3  miles  of  island  on 
which  Wilson's  party  were  landed.  In  action 
with  battery,  enemy's  round  shot  went  through 
steamer's  boiler ;  Beresford  had  to  anchor  under 
fire  until  he  repaired  boiler. 

"  Wilson,  with  his  four  guns,  ammunition, 
and  party,  landed  from  island  on  right  bank  and 
marched  down  stream  opposite  battery,  and  came 
into  action,  helping  with  Beresford's  fire  on  battery 
in  keeping  enemy's  fire  down. 

"Towards  sunset  Wilson  marched  down  river 
about  3  miles,  and  halted  for  night.  Beresford 
joined  them  in  the  morning,  having  again  engaged 
enemy's  battery  in  passing  it,  and  brought  them 
safely  to  Gubat.  Edwin  Curnow,  second-class  petty 
officer,  killed;  Lieutenant  E.  Van  Koughnet,  Royal 
Navy,  wounded  (flesh  wound  in  thigh)  ;  and  two 
English  and  four  natives  wounded  or  scalded  in 
engine-room  when  shot  went  through  boiler. 

"  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  plucky  manner 
in  which  Lord  C.  Beresford  acted  on  this  occasion. 
Indeed  all  his  party,  and  that  under  Sir  C.  Wilson, 
behaved  admirably,  and  with  the  usual  determina- 
tion of  Englishmen." 

Two  days  later  the  following  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  London : — 
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"  The  Marquis  of  Hartington  to  General  Lord 
Wolseley. 

"  LONDON,  February  Ilth,  1885. 

"  Express  warm  recognition  of  Government  of 
brilliant  services  of  Sir  C.  Wilson,  and  satisfaction 
at  gallant  rescue  of  his  party." 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NILE   EXPEDITION 

Plans  of  campaign  after  the  fall  of  Khartum — Wilson's  report  on  the 
steamer  journey — Return  to  Dougola — Unjust  attack  on  Wilson — 
The  abandonment  of  the  Sudan  ordered — The  evacuation  of 
Dongola— The  end  of  the  Nile  expedition— Wilson  created  K.C.B. 
for  his  services  in  the  Sudan. 

ON  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Khartum  and  death  of  General  Gordon,  Lord 
Wolseley  on  February  4th  sent  a  message1 
to  Sir  R.  Buller,  who  was  then  at  Jakdul, 
ordering  him  to  remain  at  that  place  and  not 
to  engage  in  any  offensive  operations;  but,  on 
the  following  day,  a  second  order  was  sent  to 
Buller,  in  which  he  was  instructed  to  proceed  to 
Gubat  and  make  preparations  for  the  evacuation 
of  that  place  at  short  notice,  and  for  bringing 
all  the  troops  back  to  Jakdul  if  he  considered 
it  desirable  to  do  so,  as  it  was  improbable  that 
the  British  Government  would  agree  to  any 
movement  towards  Khartum.  Buller  arrived  at 
Gubat  on  February  llth,  and  decided  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  -would  be  best  to 
withdraw  the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  retire 
to  Abu  Klea,  and  this  operation  was  completed 
on  February  14th. 

1  See  "Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign,"  Pt.  II.  p.  63. 
385 
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Meantime  Lord  Wolseley  had  received  a  tele- 
gram1 on  February  7th  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  the  effect  that  the  power  of 
the  Mahdi  at  Khartum  must  be  overthrown, 
and  that  he,  Lord  Wolseley,  was  to  decide  upon 
the  measures  best  calculated  to  effect  this  object, 
and  was  to  say  what  additional  force  was  required. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  telegram  Lord  Wolseley  at 
once  wrote  to  Sir  R.  Buller  countermanding  the 
previous  orders,  and  directing  him  to  capture 
Metemmeh,  and  then  to  be  ready  to  combine 
with  General  Earle,  who,  with  the  river  column, 
was  proceeding  up  the  Nile,  in  attacking  Berber. 
Buller  was  also  informed  that  a  force  was  being 
sent  to  Suakin  to  crush  Osman  Digna  and  open 
the  Suakin-Berber  road  as  soon  as  Berber  was 
taken,  which,  it  was  anticipated,  would  be  effected 
by  the  middle  of  March. 

But  before  this  order  reached  Buller,  the 
latter  had  already  commenced  the  evacuation  of 
Gubat,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  dropped. 
Buller  was  directed  to  bring  the  desert  column 
back  to  Korti,  and  General  Brackenbury,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  river 
column  after  General  Earle  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Kirbekan  on  10th  February,  was  in- 
structed to  abandon  the  advance  on  Abu  Hamed, 
and  to  return  with  his  column  to  Merowe. 

Having  given  up  the  idea  of  crushing  the 
Mahdi  for  the  present,  Lord  Wolseley  decided 
to  put  the  expeditionary  force  into  cantonments 
along  the  Nile  from  Dongola  to  Merowe,  and  to 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign/'  Pt.  II.  p.  59. 
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wait  until  after  summer  was  over  before  advancing 
against  Berber  and  Khartum. 

Sir  R.  Buller  reached  Korti  on  March  1st, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  desert  column  was 
completed  by  Sir  E.  Wood ;  but,  as  the  transport 
arrangements  had  completely  collapsed,  it  was 
not  until  March  16th  that  the  last  of  the  troops 
reached  Korti.  The  river  column  had  returned 
a  week  earlier,  and  preparations  were  then  made 
for  housing  the  army  for  the  summer. 

After  Wilson  returned  to  Korti  on  February 
9th,  he  recommenced  his  work  as  Chief  of  the 
Intelligence  Department,  and  naturally  had  much 
to  do,  as  it  was  of  great  importance  to  ascertain 
what  action  the  Mahdi  and  his  followers  proposed 
to  take  after  the  capture  of  Khartum.  He  found 
the  Mudir  of  Dongola  at  Korti,  who  had  not 
changed  his  methods,  but  was  as  troublesome 
and  as  obstructive  as  before. 

On  March  23rd  Wilson  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  being  asked  by  Lord  Wolseley  to 
explain  his  reasons  for  not  starting  from  Gubat 
to  Khartum  before  January  24th,  as  he  had  given 
full  reports  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  these 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  could  not  have 
commenced  his  perilous  journey  to  Khartum  an 
hour  sooner.  But  of  course  he  at  once  wrote  the 
additional  report  now  called  for.  Lord  Wolseley 
did  not  send  this  report  to  London  for  some 
time,  and  then  forwarded  it  with  the  following 
letter1:— 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  13  (1885),  No.  42,  p.  31. 

Y 
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"  From  General  Lord  Wolseley  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War. 

"CAIRO,  April  13th,  1885. 

"My  LORD, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Sir  C.  Wilson,  R.E.,  giving 
the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  the  departure  of  the 
steamers  from  Gubat. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  add  any  remarks  of  my 
own  to  this  letter.  The  reasons  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  must  speak  for  themselves.  I 
have,  etc.,  WOLSELEY,  General" 

"  Colonel  Sir  C.  Wilson  to  General  Lord  Wolseley. 

"KORTI,  March  23rd,  1885. 

"  LORD  WOLSELEY, — The  steamers  from  Khar- 
tum reached  Gubat  on  the  21st  January,  whilst  we 
were  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Metemmeh,  and 
I  received  the  letters,  which  General  Gordon  had 
sent  down,  between  3  and  4  P.M.  on  that  day.  I 
at  once  determined  to  proceed  to  Khartum,  but 
several  considerations  led  me  to  delay  my  start. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  if  I  had  left 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  and  travelled  at  the 
same  rate  as  I  did,  I  should  only  have  reached 
Khartum  at  midday  on  the  26th,  after  it  had 
fallen. 

"  The  considerations  which  guided  me  were : — 
"  1.  The  military  position.  The  force  had  been 
much  weakened  by  its  heavy  losses  on  the  17th 
and  19th ;  it  was  to  be  still  further  weakened  by 
the  return  of  the  convoy  and  its  escort  to  Jakdul, 
and  it  was  hampered  by  the  large  number  of 
wounded.  Sir  H.  Stewart  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and  Colonel  Burnaby,  who  was  to  have 
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commanded  at  Metemmeh,  had  been  killed ;  the 
horses  of  the  19th  Hussars  were  so  'done  up' 
they  could  not  reconnoitre  any  distance  from 
camp,  and  the  camels  also  required  rest  and 
food.  On  the  18th  we  heard  that  reinforcements 
for  the  enemy  were  advancing  from  Omdurman 
and  Berber ;  on  the  19th  we  fought  the  reinforce- 
ment from  Omdurman,  and  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  report  of  a  force  advancing 
from  Berber,  which  came  from  the  same  source 
as  the  other,  was  correct.  On  the  20th  I  heard 
that  another  force,  under  Feki  Mustafa,  was 
advancing  from  Omdurman,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  report  about  the  Berber  force.  On  the  21st, 
Khashm  el  Mus  Bey  told  me  he  had  seen  Feki 
Mustafa's  force  on  the  march,  and  that  it  would 
reach  Gubat  before  sunset  or  early  on  the  22nd. 
My  information  thus  led  me  to  expect  an  advance 
of  the  enemy  from  the  north  and  south,  and  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  leave  the  small  British  force 
in  its  position  on  the  Nile  without  first  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  was  liable  to  an  immediate  attack. 
I  therefore  went  down  the  river  on  the  22nd  as 
far  as  Shendi,  to  see  if  any  force  of  the  enemy 
were  advancing. 

"2.  General  Gordon,  in  a  most  characteristic 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  or  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  British  advanced 
guard,  insisted  strongly  on  our  taking  actual 
command  of  the  steamers,  and  removing  from 
them  all  Pashas,  Beys,  and  men  of  Turk  or 
Egyptian  origin.  He  wrote  in  strong  terms 
of  the  uselessness  of  these  men  in  action,  and 
begged  that  if  the  boats  were  not  manned  by 
British  sailors  they  should  be  sent  back  to  him 
with  none  but  Sudanese  crews  and  soldiers.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  the  steamers  should 
be  manned  by  the  Naval  Brigade,  but  Lord 
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Charles  Beresford  was  in  hospital  unable  to  walk, 
and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  brigade,  and  several 
of  the  best  petty  officers  and  men,  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan,  and  though  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  in  the  most  gallant  way,  offered  to 
accompany  me,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  deprive 
the  force  of  the  only  naval  officer  with  it,  especially 
as  the  steamers  left  behind  might  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  take  part  in  active  operations 
against  the  enemy.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  select  Sudanese  officers,  crews,  and  soldiers 
from  the  four  ships,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the 
two  steamers  going  to  Khartum.  This  was  the 
chief  reason  for  the  delay  on  the  23rd. 

"3.  I  knew  that  Omdurman  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahdi,  and  Khashm  el  Mus  told  me 
that  the  enemy  had  several  guns  mounted  on 
the  river  bank.  I  expected,  therefore,  to  have 
to  fight  my  way  up  the  river  with  Sudanese 
crews,  in  steamers  like  the  penny  boats  on  the 
Thames,  which  a  single  well-directed  shell  would 
disable,  and  to  encounter  a  very  heavy  fire  from 
Omdurman  when  running  into  Khartum.  It 
was  consequently  necessary  to  have  the  engines 
overhauled,  and,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  to 
prepare  the  steamers  for  the  heavy  fire  they  would 
have  to  encounter.  In  all  these  preparations  I 
received  much  advice  and  assistance  from  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  and  aid  from  his  artificers. 

"  N.E. — On  ascending  the  river  we  found  that 
the  gun  in  the  battery  near  Gandattu  had  been 
taken  to  Shendi  the  previous  day,  and  that  the 
guns  at  Wad  Habeshi  had  been  taken  away  by 
Feki  Mustafa,  whose  force  we  saw  on  the  left 
bank,  about  12  miles  above  the  camp. 

"4.  I  was  aware,  from  General  Gordon's  letter 
of  the  4th  November,  1884,  and  from  the  letters 
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sent  down  by  the  Bordein  on  the  14th  December, 
that  he  expected  Khartum  to  fall  about  Christmas 
Day.  I  was  also  aware,  from  information  received 
before  leaving  Korti,  that  provisions  were  very 
scarce  in  the  city.  I  knew  that  Khartum  must 
be  still  holding  out,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  the  expected  crisis  which  had  been 
delayed  so  long  would  occur  within  the  next 
few  days.  I  rather  hoped  that  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Abu  Klea,  which  was  known  to  Khashm 
el  Mus  the  same  evening,  and  must  have  been 
known  in  the  Mahdi's  camp  on  the  19th,  and 
possibly  in  Khartum  the  same  day,  would  have 
delayed  the  crisis.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  to 
have  had  the  opposite  effect. 

"  The  only  day  which  might  have  been  saved 
was  the  22nd,  as  the  reconnaissance  showed  that 
the  force  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Berber 
direction ;  but  I  think  that  if  I  were  again  placed 
in  similar  circumstances  I  should  act  in  the  same 
way.  From  the  moment  the  steamers  started  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  no  time  was  lost. 

"No  one  can  regret  the  untimely  death  of 
General  Gordon  more  than  I  do,  or  could  have 
been  more  anxious  to  relieve  him,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  any  action  of  mine  could  have  saved 
his  life  or  averted  the  fall  of  Khartum. 

"  C.  W.  WILSON,  Colonel, 
" Deputy  Adjutant-General" 

The  same  day  that  he  gave  this  memorandum 
to  Lord  Wolseley,  Wilson  wrote  to  his  wife : — 

"  I  see  I  am  to  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  this 
failure.  Even  Lord  Northbrook  in  his  speech  on 
the  Vote  of  Censure  assigns  me  a  role  which  the 
Government  distinctly  refused  to  allow  me  to  play. 
He  tries  to  make  me  a  political  agent,  whereas 
they  insisted  on  making  me  a  staff  officer  under 
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Lord  Wolseley.  Being  on  active  service  I  cannot 
resign,  though  I  clearly  see  that  the  political  part 
of  the  Sudan  question  is  going  to  end  in  a  fiasco, 
just  as  the  Zulu  settlement  did,  and,  in  my  position, 
I  am  unable  to  prevent  it. 

"You  must  not  trouble  about  my  not  being 
praised  by  the  Chief;  I  care  nothing  for  it,  but  I 
did  care  very  much  when  I  found  he  had  dis- 
credited the  account  I  brought  of  the  fall  of 
Khartum  and  the  death  of  Gordon.  But  it  is  no 
use  bothering  about  these  things." 

On  March  23rd,  Lord  Wolseley,  taking  Sir  C. 
Wilson  with  him,  left  Korti  for  Dongola,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and  three  days  later 
Lord  Wolseley  started  for  Cairo,  having  appointed 
Sir  R.  Buller  to  command  the  forces  on  the  Nile 
during  his  absence. 

A  few  days  after  Lord  Wolseley's  departure, 
the  Mudir  of  Dongola  was  sent  down  the  Nile, 
and  the  fact  is  recorded  in  the  official  history  of 
the  campaign  in  the  following  words 1 : — 

"  On  the  3rd  of  April  the  Mudir  of  Dongola 
was  despatched  to  Cairo,  his  obstructiveness  having 
made  his  presence  unbearable.  The  following 
extract  from  the  diary  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  the  12th  of  April  showed  the  improvement 
immediately  caused  by  the  step : — 

"  *  To  show  the  difference  due  to  the  presence 
and  absence  of  the  Mudir  of  Dongola,  one 
instance  may  be  quoted;  there  are  many  such. 
When  the  Mudir  was  here,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  poles  for  huts,  and  the  few  that 
were  obtained  were  charged  for  at  an  exorbitant 
rate.  Since  the  Mudir  left,  the  Vakil  has  told  us 

1  See  "  Official  History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign/'  Pt.  II.  p.  166. 
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of  a  government  preserve  about  seven  miles  from 
Dongola,  where  we  have  cut  in  a  few  days  all  we 
require.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to  reduce  the 
price  to  which  the  Mudir  has  raised  all  articles.' " 

To  Wilson  the  departure  of  the  Mudir  was  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  as  for  nearly  six  months 
he  had  been  an  incubus.  When  Wilson  heard  that 
it  had  been  decided  to  send  the  Mudir  to  Cairo, 
he  wrote : — 

"  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  work  with  him. 
What  a  lot  of  trouble  would  have  been  saved  if 
they  had  sent  him  down  at  first  as  I  wanted.  It 
has  been  the  same  throughout :  if  my  opinion  was 
not  to  have  been  considered,  I  might  as  well  have 
been  in  England." 

When  Wilson  arrived  in  Dongola  at  the  end  of 
March,  it  was  the  official  intention  to  advance  in 
the  autumn  and  retake  Khartum,  and  he  had 
been  instructed  to  inform  the  inhabitants  that 
the  British  would  never  leave  the  Sudan  until 
the  Mahdi  was  crushed.  But  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  remain  long  of  this  opinion,  and,  on 
April  13th,  Lord  Hartington  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Wolseley  that  the  expedition  to  Khartum  might 
have  to  be  abandoned  and  the  British  troops 
brought  back  to  Egypt.  To  this  Lord  Wolseley 
replied  that  the  troops  at  Suakin  might  be  with- 
drawn, but  urged  strongly  that  Dongola  should 
be  retained  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Mahdism  to  Egypt,  which  would  probably  lead  to 
future  troubles.  The  British  Government,  how- 
ever, adhered  to  the  policy  of  withdrawal  from 
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the    Sudan,    and    to    making    Wady    Haifa    the 
frontier  of  Egypt. 

When  Wilson  was  informed  of  the  decision,  he 
wrote  on  April  22nd : — 

"  You  will  have  heard  ere  now  the  news  that 
we  are  to  clear  out  of  this  and  only  occupy  Haifa, 
Korosko,  and  Assuan.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  but 
suppose  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  Russia 
they  cannot  keep  so  many  troops  up  here.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  they  will  do  with  me.  I  will 
ask  Lord  Wolseley  to  let  me  go  down,  as  I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  appearing  before  these  people 
in  the  light  of  a  liar,  as  I  should  do,  after  having 
been  the  medium  for  telling  them  that  we  were 
going  to  stay  until  Khartum  was  taken.  I  think 
it  is  dreadful,  and  it  was  one  of  the  things  I 
specially  asked  should  not  be  done  before  I  left 
England." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  gave  the  following 
resume  of  his  ideas  about  affairs  in  the  Sudan : — 

"  Certain  persons,  whom  I  will  not  mention, 
are  trying  to  make  me  the  scapegoat  for  the  failure 
to  save  Gordon,  and  I  fear  they  will  try  to  do  so  for 
the  scuttling  policy  and  the  evacuation  of  Dongola. 
As  you  were  the  friend  of  Gordon,  and  know  that 
I  would  have  done  anything  to  rescue  him,  I 
should  like  to  place  you  in  possession  of  my  views, 
so  that  you  may  support  me  in  case  I  am  attacked 
in  Cairo. 

"  First,  as  to  the  Sudan.  My  experience  here 
has  only  confirmed  me  in  the  view,  which  you 
know  I  always  held,  that  the  Sudan  is  necessary 
to  Egypt,  and  that  an  independent  Sudan  state, 
whether  under  Zubeir  or  some  European  power, 
would  be  dangerous  to  Egypt,  and  have  that 
country  at  its  mercy.  Whoever  rules  the  Sudan 
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rules  Egypt.  Italy  is  the  only  Power  we  could 
tolerate  in  the  Sudan,  if  we  continue  in  Egypt  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  which  now  exist. 

"  My  alternatives  for  the  Sudan  are  :— 

"1.  To  preserve  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt,  and 
govern  by  English  and  Sudanese  officials,  sup- 
ported by  a  black  army,  officered  by  Englishmen. 

"  2.  A  Sudan  Company  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
East  India  Company  or  the  Borneo  Company. 

"  3.  An  independent  Sudan,  under  I*rince 
Hassan,  with  an  English  staff. 

"  4.  To  leave  the  Sudan  to  the  Italians,  or 

"5.  To  the  Turks. 

"I  exclude  all  idea  of  the  return  of  Egyptian 
officials  ;  they  can  never  govern  the  country  again  ; 
and  I  should  leave  Kordofan  and  Darfur  to  them- 
selves, they  will  soon  settle  down. 

"  As  regards  the  Mahdi.  He  is  more  dangerous 
at  a  distance  than  when  you  are  face  to  face  with 
him  ;  we  have  more  to  fear  from  his  emissaries 
than  from  his  warriors.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the 
Mahdi  were  allowed  to  come  to  Dongola,  we 
should  have  to  keep  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  in  Egypt  to  prevent  scares  and  keep  the 
country  quiet.  I  sympathise  with  the  Sudanese 
in  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  Ifcishi 
Bazuk  government,  and  hate  the  idea  of  killing 
more  of  them,  but  the  smashing  of  the  Mahdi  as 
a  religious  impostor  is  a  necessity  to  us  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere.  If  he  were  only  to  disji.ppr:;i.r  in 
these  Kordofan  troubles,  or  some  one  were  to  rut 
off  his  head,  we  should  be  saved  a  lot  of  trouble;, 
and  the  atmosphere  would  be  cleared.  Briefly,  we 
cannot  leave  the  Sudan  to  anarchy,  ;imJ  r;mnot 
allow  the  Mahdi  to  establish  himself  at  J)origol?i. 

"  Second,  as  regards  Gordon.  If  I  could  have 
started  on  the  22nd  January,  which  I  do  not 
admit,  I  could  only  have  reached  Khartum  by 
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midday  of  the  26th,  Gordon  having  been  killed 
at  daylight  that  morning.  The  water  was  excep- 
tionally low,  and  in  the  large  steamers,  with  their 
wooden  turrets  and  iron  plating,  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  up  the  cataracts.  The  Shab- 
luka  gate  was  too  shallow,  and  we  had  to  warp  and 
pull  the  boats  up  another  way. 

"  The  real  causes  of  the  failure  were  : — 

"1st.  The  delay  of  the  government,  which 
obliged  everything  to  be  done  at  high  pressure. 
We  were  just  a  month  too  late,  but  still  it  might 
have  been  done. 

"  2nd.  The  policy  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  the  Mudir  of  Dongola,  who  has,  through- 
out, done  everything  he  could  to  thwart  us,  and 
prevent  our  getting  supplies  and  transports.  I 
was  told  that  the  government  were  going  to  make 
the  Mudir  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  and 
that  I  was  to  do  nothing  to  displease  him,  and 
everything  to  keep  him  in  good  humour. 

"  Of  course  after  that  any  influence  I  might 
have  acquired  was  gone.  I  wrote  a  strong  memo- 
randum pointing  out  how  his  character  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  ruling 
the  Sudan.  Lord  Wolseley  had  a  different  view, 
and  it  took  him  over  four  months  to  realise  what 
kind  of  man  the  Mudir  was.  If  the  Mudir  had 
chosen  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  transport, 
but  he  hated  us,  and  was  determined  to  ruin 
Gordon.  He  therefore  did  all  he  could  to  delay 
the  progress  of  the  expedition. 

"3rd.  Bad  management  on  the  line  of  com- 
munications. I  was  told  at  Korti  that  the  boats 
might  have  been  up  a  month  earlier  than  they  were 
if  it  had  not  been  for  mismanagement  below. 

"  4th.  The  chief  reason,  however,  was  the 
different  views  of  the  boat  and  the  camel  men. 
Buller  from  the  first  was  determined  that  the 
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expedition  should  go  the  whole  way  by  water,  and 
he  told  me,  before  Stewart's  first  march  to  Jakdul, 
that  Lord  Wolseley  never  told  him  he  was  going 
to  use  the  desert  road  until  it  was  too  late  to  get 
the  necessary  camels.  During  October,  November, 
and  December,  the  purchase  of  camels  was  stopped 
and  recommenced  about  half  a  dozen  times.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  land  force  was  designedly 
crabbed,  but  no  proper  preparation  was  made  for 
it  when  preparation  was  easy.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  if  Stewart  had  gone  straight 
across  on  his  first  march,  he  would  have  met  with 
no  opposition  in  the  desert,  and  but  slight  resistance 
at  Metemmeh,  where  he  would  have  been  on  the 
3rd  or  4th  of  January,  before  the  fall  of  Omdurman, 
and  Khartum  and  Gordon  would  have  been  saved. 
Lack  of  transport  was  the  reason  given  for  the  first 
return  from  Jakdul,  so,  for  want  of  a  thousand 
camels,  which  might  have  been  easily  purchased  in 
December,  the  game  was  lost.  We  know  now,  from 
a  letter  picked  up  at  Abu  Klea,  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  Arabs  there  was  ordered  after,  and  was 
consequent  upon,  Stewart's  occupation  of  Jakdul. 
The  faulty  composition  of  the  camel  corps  caused 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  failure  to  arrive  in  time. 

"  There  is  another  point.  From  what  we  know 
now,  supposing  that  I  had  got  into  Khartum  and 
found  Gordon  safe  on  28th  January,  I  do  not 
believe  the  place  could  have  held  out  until  I  had 
gone  back  to  Metemmeh,  and  a  force  sufficiently 
strong  to  raise  the  siege  had  got  up  to  Khartum. 
They  were  at  their  last  gasp,  and  how  Gordon 
managed  to  keep  them  together  on  hardly  any  food 
from  14th  December  to  26th  January  is  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  things  I  know. 

"  I  have  carefully  thought  over  what  I  did,  and, 
under  the  same  conditions,  I  believe  that  I  should 
act  again  in  the  same  way." 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  scheme  for  the  future 
government  of  the  Sudan,  which  Wilson  proposed 
in  this  letter  as  the  first  alternative,  is  almost 
exactly  that  which  was  actually  adopted  thirteen 
years  later,  with  the  difference  that  instead  of  being 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt  alone,  it  was  arranged 
that  it  was  to  be  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of 
England  and  Egypt. 

Sir  C.  Wilson's  suspicions  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  throw  upon  him  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  Nile  expedition  in  order  to 
screen  those  who  were  really  responsible,  were 
well  founded,  as  there  appeared  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  for  May  1885  an  article  entitled 
"  Gordon,"  by  one  of  the  newspaper  correspondents 
in  the  Sudan,  which  was  written  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  fact 
that  Wilson  did  not  start  from  Metemmeh  until 
January  24th  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  started  two  days 
earlier,  Khartum  would  have  been  relieved  and 
Gordon  would  have  been  saved.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  editor  of  a  magazine  of  the 
character  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  could  have 
allowed  such  an  article  to  appear  in  its  pages, 
attacking  an  officer  of  high  distinction,  who  was, 
at  the  time,  on  active  service  abroad. 

This  most  unjustifiable  attack  on  Wilson  was 
taken  up  by  certain  newspapers,  but  the  majority 
of  the  daily  press  took  his  side  in  the  controversy, 
and  showed  that  the  general  feeling  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  his  action.  Wilson's  many  friends  were, 
of  course,  very  angry  at  the  insinuations  made 
against  him,  and  he  received  a  large  number  of 
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letters,  expressing  in  strong  language  the  feelings 
of  the  writers  on  the  subject.  It  will  suffice  to 
quote  one  of  these,  from  an  officer  of  the  highest 
reputation,  General  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,1  then 
Governor  of  Malta. 

< '  THE  PALACE,  MALTA,  June  18th ,  1885. 

"  MY  DEAR  WILSON,  —  I  have  sympathised 
with  you  deeply  on  the  fate  which  befel  you  in 
being  too  late  at  Khartum  to  relieve  our  dear 
friend,  Charlie  Gordon.  It  was  God's  will  it 
should  be  so,  and  now  I  hear  there  is  an  attempt 
by  some  people  to  place  the  responsibility  of  the 
failure  upon  you,  and  to  make  you  the  scapegoat. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  and  all  in  the 
expedition,  from  Lord  Wolseley  downwards,  did 
your  utmost  to  rescue  our  noble  friend,  but  the 
true  fault  lies  with  those  who  planned  the  expedi- 
tion, and  started  it  '  too  late,'  and  when  they  did 
start  it,  did  not  take  the  proper  measures  to 
facilitate  its  operations  and  ensure  its  success. 

"  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Lord  Wolseley 
the  day  before  I  left  England  (June  3rd,  1884),  I 
told  him  that  I  feared  we  should  never  see  Gordon 
again  ;  that,  if  he  was  to  be  rescued,  no  time,  not 
a  day,  was  to  be  lost,  otherwise  all  chance  would 
be  gone.  He  did  not  like  my  observation,  and 
contested  my  statement.  I  said  that,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  the  policy  of  abandonment  ought 
to  be  given  up,  and  that  we  ought  to  declare  that 
we  would  not  leave  the  Sudan  without  establishing 
a  stable  government  at  Khartum. 

"  The  '  too  late '  policy,  for  which  I  suspect 
Lord  Wolseley  is  largely  responsible,  and  the 
political  mistake  of  abandonment,  to  which  I 
attribute  by  far  the  greater  measure  of  the  cruel 

1  The  late  Field-Marshal  Sir  T.  L.  A.  Simmons,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
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fate  of  Gordon,  ar^  the  real   causes  of  the  total 
failure  of  the  expedition. 

"  If  the  government  had  revoked  their  policy  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  Gordon  would  almost  have 
been  able  to  get  himself  out  of  the  scrape,  and 
have  done  all  that  was  needful  with  very  little 
assistance.  This  would  certainly  have  been  the 
case  after  Graham's  victories  of  last  year,  but  the 
base  act  of  recalling  Graham  (after  the  useless 
slaughter  of  thousands,  whose  deaths,  not  having 
been  for  any  strategic  object  of  war,  have  become  a 
stain  upon  the  country,  being  nothing  more  than 
so  much  blood  -  guiltiness  laid  to  our  charge) 
rendered  Gordon's  continued  hold  upon  Khartum 
almost  an  impossibility. 

"To  me  it  is  the  greatest  monument  of  his 
energy,  of  the  affection  and  confidence  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
of  his  wonderful  military  talent,  that  he  was 
able  to  weather  the  storm  which  must  have 
followed  the  withdrawal  of  Graham's  force  and 
the  fall  of  Berber,  and  to  hold  out  as  long  as 
he  did,  whilst  our  government  were  hesitating 
and  shilly  -  shallying :  first  sending  a  force  to 
Suakin,  and  then  recalling  it ;  then  waiting  until 
Berber  had  fallen,  and  the  water  in  the  Nile  had 
become  so  low  that  an  expedition  up  it  would 
be  attended  with  enormous  difficulties  and  great 
delays,  and  despatching  it  so  late  that,  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  human  efforts,  it  could  only  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope;  then  sending 
another  expedition  and  a  railroad  to  Suakin  to 
support  the  Nile  expedition ;  and  lastly,  when 
they  had  failed  in  their  object,  running  away  on 
all  sides. 

"  Of  course,  if  possible,  a  scapegoat  must  be 
found.  I  have  just  read  your  report  of  March 
23rd  and  Lord  Wolseley's  letter  forwarding  it 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State.1  No  doubt  that  letter 
may  be  read  in  two  ways.  *  Your  reasons  which 
speak  for  themselves'  may  be  satisfactory  or  the 
reverse.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tne  tone 
of  that  letter  is  contemptuous,  and  intended  to 
let  the  blame  of  failure  rest  on  you. 

"  To  my  mind,  however,  you  have  thoroughly 
justified  your  action.  With  a  force  reduced, 
fatigued,  and  hampered  with  a  large  number  of 
wounded,  as  yours  was  wrhen  you  reached  the 
Nile,  and  separated  by  180  miles  of  desert  from 
all  support,  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to  see  to 
its  safety  before  leaving  it." 

"  If  it  were  not  secure,  and  had  been  attacked, 
the  results  might  have  been  most  serious,  and 
you  would  indeed  have  incurred  a  very  grave 
responsibility. 

"As  it  was,  your  movement  up  the  river  in 
Gordon's  little  steamers,  without  a  single  naval 
officer,  and  with  only  the  crews  to  work  them, 
against  whom  Gordon  had  warned  you,  and  whose 
removal  from  the  steamers  he  had  enjoined,  was 
not  a  bold,  but  a  very  bold  measure,  and  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  you.  Many  men  in  your 
position  would  have  hesitated  after  the  hard 
fighting  and  losses  the  forces  had  sustained,  and 
which,  I  believe,  were  not  anticipated  by  Lord 
Wolseley.  You  did  all  that  man  could  do,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  you  and  your  companions 
on  that  most  hazardous  expedition  deserve  the 
greatest  praise. 

"  I  write  this  from  deep  conviction  and  in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  dastardly  act  of  trying  to 
make  you  the  scapegoat  will,  ere  long,  meet  the 
reward  and  exposure  it  deserves. 

"  Wishing  you  prosperity,  and  that  success  you 
so  richly  deserve. — I  am  always,  yours  most 
sincerely,  T.  L.  A.  SIMMONS." 

1  See  p.  338. 
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After  some  further  correspondence  between 
Lord  Wolseley  and  the  British  Government,  it 
was  definitely  decided  by  the  latter  that  all 
British  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Sudan ;  and,  on  May  llth,  orders  were  sent  to 
Sir  R.  Buller  to  evacuate  the  province  of  Dongola, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  movement  was  to 
commence  on  May  21st. 

Sir  C.  Wilson  was  informed  that  the  War 
Office  could  not  keep  his  position  as  Chief  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  in  Ireland  open  any  longer,  and 
that  he  should  return  to  England  without  delay. 
He  was  much  pleased  at  this  decision,  for,  as  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  abandon- 
ment, feeling  certain  that  it  was  a  great  mistake, 
he  was  most  anxious  for  an  autumn  campaign 
against  the  Mahdi.  Once  the  evacuation  was 
definitely  settled  he  had  no  wish  to  remain  and 
hear  the  reproaches  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
felt  had  been  deceived  by  the  constant  promises 
of  protection  given  them.  When  the  order  for 
abandonment  was  received,  Wilson  wrote  to  his 
wife : — 

"  The  orders  for  evacuation  came  a  few  days  ago, 
and  preparations  are  now  being  made  for  a  move. 
I  think  it  is  a  terrible  blunder,  which  will  have 
to  be  repaired  afterwards  at  great  expense.  The 
Mahdi  is  now  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  Sudan  is, 
like  a  ripe  apple,  ready  to  fall  into  our  mouths ; 
if  we  only  were  to  hold  on  for  the  summer,  the 
whole  thing  would  settle  itself.  Now  the  Mahdi 
will  come  down  here,  and  our  retirement  will  give 
him  a  new  lease  of  life.  I  think  they  must  be  mad 
at  home,  for  to-day  a  telegram  came,  still  harping 
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on  the  old  idea  of  forming  a  native  government 
here  in  Dongola.     Buller  will  not  let  us  go  yet, 
but  he  says  that  he  will  allow  us  to  leave  directly 
the  troops  start." 
I 

Wilson  left  Dongola  on  May  23rd,  and,  travelling 
by  camel,  boat,  and  railway,  reached  Wady  Haifa 
on  the  31st,  and  Cairo  on  June  8th,  where  he  only 
remained  for  a  day,  and  sailed  from  Alexandria 
for  Venice,  arriving  in  London  on  June  17th. 

While  he  was  on  the  journey  home,  an  event 
of  great  importance  had  happened  in  the  Sudan, 
as  the  Mahdi  had  been  poisoned  by  one  of  his 
numerous  wives,  and  died  after  a  few  days  of 
great  agony,  when  Abdullah  the  Khalifa  seized  the 
reins  of  power  and  began  his  career  of  despotism. 
Then  would  have  been  the  favourable  moment  to 
intervene,  as  many  of  the  Sudanese  who  had  been 
beguiled  by  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Mahdi 
had  no  love  for  the  Khalifa  and  his  Baggara 
followers.  But  the  edict  of  evacuation  had  gone 
forth,  and  it  was  once  more  too  late. 

There  had  been  another  great  change  during 
the  time  that  Wilson  was  on  his  way  from  Cairo 
to  London.  Mr  Gladstone's  government  had 
resigned,  after  being  defeated  upon  the  Budget  Bill, 
and  were  replaced  by  a  Conservative  administra- 
tion, with  Lord  Salisbury  as  Prime  Minister,  and 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
The  new  government  were  at  first  prepared  to 
reconsider  the  question  of  the  abandonment  of 
Dongola,  and  Lord  Wolseley  strongly  recom- 
mended that  preparations  should  be  made  for  an 
autumn  campaign.  In  one  report  he  said  : — 

z 
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"To  advance  in  the  autumn  on  Khartum  and 
discredit  the  Mahdi  by  a  serious  defeat  on  his 
own  ground  would  certainly  finish  him.  The  opera- 
tion, if  done  deliberately,  would  be  a  simple  one, 
and,  as  far  as  anything  can  be  a  certainty  in 
war,  it  would  be  a  certainty.  Until  this  is  done 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  Egypt,  and  your  military 
expeditions  will  be  large  and  increasing.  My 
advice,  therefore,  is  to  carry  out  autumn  campaign 
up  the  Nile  as  originally  intended."1 

The  day  this  despatch  was  received  in  London 
Sir  C.  Wilson  had  a  long  conference  with  Mr  W. 
H.  Smith  respecting  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  and 
gave  him  his  views  upon  the  subject.  Further 
telegrams  passed  between  the  War  Office  and 
Lord  Wolseley ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  government 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evacuation  of 
Dongola  had  proceeded  too  far,  and  Lord  Wolseley 
was  informed  that  the  policy  of  the  previous 
government  was  to  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
British  forces  were  to  retire  to  the  frontier  of 
Egypt. 

And  so  ended  the  Nile  expedition,  an  expedition 
that  was  commenced  too  late,  that  failed  in  its 
object,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  too  soon. 

The  day  that  the  final  decision  was  arrived  at, 
Wilson  left  London  and  returned  to  his  duties 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Dublin.  Shortly  after 
his  return,  several  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
was  the  late  General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.B., 
strongly  recommended  him  to  publish  the  journal 
that  he  had  kept  during  the  desert  march  from 
Korti  to  Metemmeh,  and  the  steamer  journey  from 

1  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  18  (1885),  No.  23,  p.  28. 
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Metemmeh  to  Khartum,  in  order  that  the  British 
public  might  learn  the  true  history  of  what  had 
happened  during  that  eventful  month,  a  history 
which,  up  t.o  that  time,  had  only  been  described 
in  the  disconnected  letters  of  newspaper  corres- 
pondents. The  book 1  was  published  in  December 
1885,  and  was  received  enthusiastically  both  by 
Wilson's  friends  and  by  the  press,  as  it  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the 
charge  of  delay  which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  in  order  to  screen  others  from  the  blame  due 
to  them  for  the  failure  of  the  Nile  expedition. 
The  success  of  the  book  was  phenomenal,  and  it 
ran  through  a  number  of  editions  in  a  few  months, 
thus  proving  the  great  interest  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  public  in  the  controversy  regarding 
the  fall  of  Khartum  and  the  death  of  General 
Gordon. 

For  his  distinguished  services  in  the  Sudan, 
Wilson  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  was 
created  a  K.C.B.  He  was  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
in  the  following  November  at  Windsor  Castle. 

1  See  note,  p.  296. 
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THE   ORDNANCE  SURVEY— THE  WAR   OFFICE 

Wilson  congratulated  by  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
— His  reception  by  the  Queen — The  Home  Rule  question — Given 
degree  of  LL.D. — Appointed  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey — The  Queen's  Jubilee — The  Gordon  Boys'  Brigade — Pro- 
moted Major-General — Appointed  Director-General  of  Military 
Education — Retirement  from  the  Army. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Sir  C. 
Wilson  was  received  by  the  Marquess  of  Hartington, 
who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  War  during 
the  Nile  expedition,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
both  of  whom  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  compli- 
mented him  upon  his  gallant  action  on  the  Nile. 
He  had,  before  leaving  the  Sudan,  received  a  letter 
from  the  Duke,  in  which  the  latter  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  the  desert  column,  after  he  had 
taken  over  the  command  from  Sir  H.  Stewart, 
and  on  his  defeat  of  the  Dervishes  at  the  battle 
of  Abu  Kru. 

These  congratulations  were  very  satisfactory  to 
Wilson,  who  had  felt  keenly  the  attack  that  had 
been  made  on  him.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  a  public  enquiry  into  all  that  had  occurred 
upon  the  Nile,  and  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General, 
calling  attention  officially  to  the  misstatements 
which  had  been  published.  But,  in  the  reply 
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which  was  sent  to  him,  he  was  requested  not  to 
press  the  matter  further,  and  was  informed  that 
the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  all  that  he  had  done. 

When  the  question  of  the  Vote  of  Thanks  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Nile  expedition  was 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August 
12th,  Lord  Hartington,  who  seconded  the  motion, 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  respecting  Wilson's 
action  in  the  Sudan,  and  "  his  perilous  and  romantic 
expedition  up  the  river  to  Khartum";  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Wilson  had  entirely 
justified  himself  from  the  imputation  of  delay 
which  had  been  alleged  against  him.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Hartington  spoke,  it  is 
evident  that  he  wished  his  views  on  the  subject 
to  be  publicly  known,  and  taken  as  a  definite 
reply  to  the  unjust  accusations  which  had  been 
published. 

Wilson  resumed  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Department  in  Ireland  on  July 
1st,  1885,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  by  the  staff;  triumphal  arches  were 
erected  at  Mountjoy  Barracks,  there  was  a  display 
of  fireworks  in  the  evening,  and  everything  possible 
was  done  to  show  their  affection  for  their  chief, 
and  their  pleasure  at  his  return  from  his  onerous 
work  in  the  Sudan.  But  his  stay  in  Dublin  was 
of  short  duration,  as,  on  the  following  day,  he 
received  a  telegram  directing  him  to  return  at  once 
to  London  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  as  Her 
Majesty  had  expressed  her  wish  to  see  him,  and  to 
hear  from  himself  the  story  of  his  gallant  voyage  to 
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Khartum.  Her  Majesty  received  him  graciously 
at  Buckingham  Palace  on  July  3rd,  and  showed 
that  she,  at  all  events,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
attack  that  had  been  made  upon  him  by  those  who 
had  tried  to  place  upon  him  the  blame  that  was 
due  to  others.  Soon  afterwards  she  sent  to  him 
for  his  photograph  to  place  with  others  whom  she 
honoured. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  was  entertained  at 
dinner  by  all  the  Royal  Engineer  officers  stationed 
in  Ireland,  and,  a  few  days  later,  he  had  to  go 
again  to  London  to  be  present  at  a  banquet 
given  in  his  honour  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  brother 
officers  were  naturally  anxious  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  what  their  opinion  of  his  conduct  was,  and 
of  the  attack  that  had  been  made  on  him. 

Other  receptions  followed.  In  November  he 
was  invited  to  Cheltenham  College,  and  was 
received  with  a  perfect  ovation ;  and  in  December 
he  went  to  his  old  school,  Liverpool  College,  to 
present  the  annual  prizes  to  the  boys.  To  them  he 
gave  an  address  which  was  a  type  of  what  such  an 
address  should  be,  and  he  urged  upon  them  the 
advantages  of  giving  their  attention  to  what  they 
were  taught,  and  the  way  in  which,  though  irksome 
at  the  time,  their  present  study  would  benefit  them 
in  after  years.  Possibly  some  of  those  boys  re- 
membered with  gratitude  the  helpful  words  he  spoke 
on  that  occasion. 

The  commencement  of  1886  was  a  time  of  much 
excitement  in  Ireland.  The  Conservative  govern- 
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ment,  which  had  come  into  office  in  the  previous 
July,  had  dissolved  Parliament ;  and,  at  the  election 
in  December,  the  Liberals  had  obtained  a  large 
majority,  so  that  the  return  of  Mr  Gladstone  to 
office  as  Prime  Minister  was  certain  as  soon  as  the 
Session  commenced.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  he  would  bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland,  and  the  question  as  to  the  kind  of  measure 
that  would  be  proposed,  and  the  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  future  of  the  country,  was  much 
discussed. 

Wilson  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  as,  from  his  official  position,  he  came 
into  contact  with  most  of  the  leading  people 
in  Dublin,  belonging  to  the  different  political 
parties,  he  was  able  to  form  a  good  judgment 
upon  the  subject,  especially  as  he  was  not  a  party 
politician.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the  Under- 
secretary for  Ireland,  who  was  one  of  his  nearest 
neighbours  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  a  personal 
friend,  was  an  ardent  Home  Ruler,  and  they 
frequently  discussed  the  question  together;  but 
Hamilton  never  converted  Wilson  to  his  views, 
and  the  latter  always  remained  of  the  opinion  that 
Home  Rule  would  ruin  Ireland,  as  it  was  bound 
to  end  in  civil  war,  because  the  more  enlightened 
minority  in  the  north  would  never  submit  to  be 
governed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  in  the 
south.  Fortunately  he  had  no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing whether  his  view  of  the  situation  was  correct,  as 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  second 
reading  in  June,  and  the  Gladstonian  Ministry 
resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  a  Conservative 
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administration  under  Lord  Salisbury.  On  the  day 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  Wilson  noted  in  his 
diary  :— 

"  There  was  much  excitement  about  the  defeat 
of  the  government.  The  Nationalists  had  bands 
ready  to  play,  if  the  Bill  had  passed,  and  had 
prepared  effigies  of  the  Queen,  which  they  were 
going  to  bury  after  a  procession.  Luckily  ti 
went  quietly  to  bed  instead  of  marching  about." 

In  the  spring  Wilson  was  invited  to  Edin- 
burgh to  receive  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University,  and  he  was  gratified  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
students,  who  all  rose  up  and  cheered  con- 
tinuously tor  some  minutes.  Although  he  was 
reticent  by  nature,  and  rarely  showed  his  feel- 
ings, he  was  pleased  by  indications  such  as  his 
reception  at  Edinburgh,  which  proved  conclusively 
that  the  public  fully  appreciated  what  he  had 
done  and  had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  had 
calumniated  him. 

The  British  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing that  year  in  Birmingham,  and  Wilson  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  the  history  and  anthro- 
pology of  the  "  Tribes  of  the  Sudan,"  in  which 
he  explained  the  way  in  which  the  original 
inhabitants  had  absorbed  the  Arab  conquerors 
of  the  country,  and  described  the  influence 
the  religious  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  on  the  different 
of  the  people  in  the  Sudan. 


Wilson's  period  of  service  in  Dublin  was  now 
drawing  to  a  dose,  as  he  had  been  offered  and  had 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Director-General  of 
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the  Ordnance  Survey.  He  was  ordered  to  take 
up  his  new  duties  at  Southampton  in  November 
1886,  where  he  was  stationed  for  the  following 
seven  years — years  full  of  work,  during  which  he 
was  able  to  do  much  for  the  improvement  of 
the  National  Survey. 

It  was  a  somewhat  anxious  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Department,  as  the  general  survey 
of  the  country,  which  had  been  in  progress  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  approaching 
completion  ;  and,  as  many  of  the  maps  had  been 
prepared  long  previously,  they  were  urgently  in 
need  of  revision,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to 
date.  This  naturally  gave  rise  to  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  which  sometimes  found 
voice  in  Parliament ;  and  Wilson  felt  that  the 
matter  must  be  taken  in  hand  without  delay,  if 
the  Ordnance  Survey  was  to  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country. 

There  was  another  matter,  too,  in  which  he 
desired  to  make  a  change.  While  the  large  scale 
Ordnance  maps  of  England  were  published  on  the 
scale  of  ^-jj1^,  or  about  twenty-five  inches  to  the 
mile,  the  maps  of  Ireland  and  of  part  of  Scotland 
were  issued  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  large  for  dealing  with 
questions  of  property,  and  he  had  found  the 
disadvantage  of  this  when  doing  work  for  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  in  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand,  successive  governments  were  not  anxious 
to  increase  the  annual  cost  of  the  survey,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  persuade  the  Treasury  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  proposed  reforms. 
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But  Wilson  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened 
by  difficulties,  and  gradually  was  able  to  effect 
his  purpose  and  to  put  the  work  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  while  not  unduly 
increasing  its  cost ;  and,  on  the  termination  of  his 
term  of  service  at  Southampton,  the  Department 
was  far  more  up  to  date  than  when  he  was 
appointed  Director- General. 

1887  was  the  year  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Queen,  and  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the 
officers  and  others  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  should  make  a  presentation  to 
Her  Majesty  on  this  occasion.  It  was  decided 
that  the  presentation  should  take  the  form  of 
a  Jubilee  Volume,  illustrative  of  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  the  Survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  its  commencement, 
and  especially  during  the  fifty  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign.  The  volume,  which  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  work,  was  prepared  entirely 
by  the  employes  of  the  Survey,  and  contained 
many  interesting  drawings,  photographs  and  en- 
gravings, accompanied  by  descriptions  of  all  the 
work  executed  by  the  Department. 

The  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to  receive  the 
Jubilee  book  at  Osborne  House  on  July  29th,  1887, 
when  Sir  C.  Wilson,  all  the  officers,  and  some  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  civil  employes 
attended  as  a  deputation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  present  it  to 
Her  Majesty,  who  was  much  pleased  with  the 
gift,  which  she  highly  appreciated. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  its  preparation 
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should  be  mentioned,  as  it  was  a  proof  of  the 
Queen's  thoughtfulness  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
In  order  to  get  the  best  possible  design  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  book,  Wilson  had  arranged 
for  a  competition  among  the  employes  of  the 
Survey  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  from 
which  those  which  were  adjudged  to  be  the 
most  artistic  were  selected  for  insertion  in  the 
volume.  It  was  her  wish  that  all  the  competitive 
designs  should  be  sent  to  Osborne,  with  the  names 
of  the  competitors,  in  order  that  they  might  all 
have  the  gratification  of  Her  Majesty  inspecting 
the  results  of  their  best  efforts  to  give  her 
satisfaction. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
was  held  at  Bath  in  1888,  and  Wilson  was  again 
asked  to  act  as  President  of  the  Geographical 
Section.  In  his  opening  address  he  dealt  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  the  important  question  of 
trade  routes  with  the  east,  and  of  the  vital  im- 
portance to  England  of  the  maintenance  of  her 
supremacy  in  the  great  commercial  competition 
of  the  world.  As  regards  this  he  said : — 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  clearer  than  another  in 
the  history  of  commerce,  it  is  this — that  when  a 
State  cannot  effectually  protect  its  carrying  trade 
in  time  of  war,  that  trade  passes  from  it,  and  does 
not  return.  If  England  is  ever  found  wanting  in 
the  power  to  defend  her  carrying  trade,  her  fate 
will  only  too  surely,  and  I  might  almost  say 
justly,  be  that  of  Venice,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Holland." 

These  are  words  which    may  well   be  borne  in 
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mind  by  all  Englishmen  at  present,  and  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  when  Wilson  delivered 
his  address. 

During  the  time  that  Wilson  was  at  South- 
ampton, he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  Gordon  Boys'  Brigade,  which  was  founded 
in  memory  of  General  Gordon,  with  the  object 
of  providing  employment  for  destitute  boys,  of 
assisting  them  to  obtain  situations,  and  helping 
those,  who  were  suitable,  to  emigrate.  Three  sisters 
of  General  Gordon,  Mrs  Anderson,  Mrs  Moffitt, 
and  Miss  Gordon,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work, 
which  was  one  entirely  in  accord  with  Gordon's 
own  ideas,  and  was  the  kind  of  memorial  that  he 
would  have  approved  of. 

The  institution  was  so  well  managed  by  the 
Committee,  of  which  Wilson  was  President,  that 
it  soon  became  self-supporting,  and  it  was  decided 
to  provide  suitable  headquarters,  which  were  built 
by  subscription  in  1889,  the  foundation  stone  being 
laid  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
the  building  being  opened  on  March  22nd,  1890,  by 
General  Sir  G.  Graham,  V.C.,  G.C.M.G.  During 
that  year  the  boys  of  the  Brigade  earned  no  less  than 
£1,105,  of  which  £930  was  given  to  them  in  the 
form  of  money  and  clothing,  while  the  remainder 
was  spent  in  the  management  of  the  institution, 
which  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  charity,  because 
it  paid  for  itself,  and  received  very  little  assistance 
from  the  public. 

In  1890  there  was  a  further  change  as  regards 
the  organisation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  the 
Department,  which  had,  as  already  mentioned, 
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been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Works l  from  the 
War  Office  in  1870,  was  handed  over  to  the  newly- 
constituted  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  Mr 
Henry  Chaplin  was  the  first  President.  This 
change  was  very  satisfactory  to  Wilson,  the  more 
especially  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  new  Board 
was  Colonel  Sir  George  Leach,  K.C.B.,  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  employed  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  was 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  was  therefore  able  fully  to  appreciate 
and  to  support  the  proposals  made  by  Wilson  for 
improving  the  work  of  the  Survey.  It  would  take 
too  much  space  to  recapitulate  the  changes  carried 
out  and  the  further  alterations  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey  methods,  which  he  considered  desirable  in 
order  to  bring  this  very  important  national  work 
up  to  date,  but  they  were  summarised  in  a  paper 2 
which  he  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1891, 
and  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Society. 

In  1893  Wilson  received  another  University 
distinction,  as  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.E.  (Master  in 
Engineering)  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  public 
services,  and  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
the  degree  at  the  summer  commencement.  His 
reception  was  very  cordial,  the  more  especially  as 
he  had  made  many  friends  among  the  members 
of  the  University  during  the  years  he  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland. 

1  See  p.  78. 

a  See  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  February  20th,  1891. 
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During  the  same  year,  Sir  C.  Wilson  was  given 
the  rank  of  temporary  Major-General,  and  was  thus 
saved  from  being  retired  as  a  Colonel  at  the  age 
of  fifty  -  seven  ;  he  was  also  by  this  promotion 
enabled  to  hold  the  appointment  of  Director- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  until  March  1894. 

His  valuable  services  to  the  Department  were 
well  summed  up  in  a  Minute  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

"  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  March  5th,  1894. 

"  The  Board  cannot  allow  Sir  Charles  Wilson's 
term  of  office  as  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  to  expire  without  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  position  since  his 
appointment  in  November  1886. 

"  Under  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  direction,  the 
Survey  has  maintained  the  high  reputation  it  had 
previously  secured  for  accuracy  and  excellence  of 
workmanship,  while  important  improvements  have 
been  introduced  in  the  modes  of  producing  maps, 
and  the  details  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
arranged  for  carrying  out  to  completion  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Survey  as  at  present  authorised. 

"  These  results  are  due,  in  no  small  measure, 
to  the  skill  displayed  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  alike 
as  the  Administrator  of  a  large  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  as  the  Director  of  a  great  scientific 
undertaking;  and  the  Board  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  services  which  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  rendered 
in  the  position  he  is  about  to  vacate,  and  their 
great  regret  at  the  termination  of  the  official 
relations  which  have  existed  between  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  and  themselves. 

"  HERBERT  GARDNER,  President." 
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On  leaving  the  Ordnance  Survey  Wilson  was 
promoted  to  the  permanent  rank  of  Major- General, 
and  was  placed  for  a  short  period  upon  the  un- 
employed list ;  but  the  interval  of  time  which  he 
had  to  pass  without  official  employment  was  brief, 
as,  a  few  months  later,  he  was  selected  for  the 
important  post  of  Director  -  General  of  Military 
Education  at  the  War  Office,  and  took  up  the 
duties  of  his  new  post  in  January  1895. 

The  work  was  of  special  interest  to  him,  as  for 
many  years  he  had  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  British  officer  and 
soldier,  more  especially  during  the  seven  years 
when  he  had  held  the  appointment  of  Director 
of  the  Topographical  Department,  and  Assistant 
Quartermaster- General  at  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment. The  subjects  which  came  under  his  super- 
vision were,  therefore,  not  novel  to  him,  and  he 
was  able  to  bring  the  light  of  matured  judgment 
to  bear  upon  them.  This  was  an  advantage,  as 
there  were  several  important  matters  under  con- 
sideration, at  the  time  he  joined  the  Military 
Education  Office,  concerning  the  examination  for 
admission  of  officers  to  the  army,  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and 
the  Royal  Military  College,  the  examination  of 
officers  for  promotion,  etc. 

His  views  were  in  favour  of  making  the  educa- 
tion of  an  officer  such  as  would  render  him  more 
suitable  for  the  work  he  had  to  perform,  and  he 
was  therefore  not  always  of  the  same  opinion  as 
those  who  wished  the  examinations  for  entrance 
into  the  army  to  be  based  on  the  ordinary  curriculum 
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of  public  schools,  where  classics  were  given  an  un- 
due preponderance  over  mathematics  and  modern 
languages.  He  considered  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  successful  candidates  should  be  men  of  a 
mathematical  turn  of  mind,  as  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics  was  essential  as  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in  military  topography  and  sketching,  and 
in  field  fortification.  He  was  also  in  favour  of 
keeping  the  medical  examination  strict,  as  officers 
who  had  not  a  good  constitution  were  more  likely 
to  break  down  under  the  hard  work  of  a  campaign. 
During  the  term  of  his  appointment  Wilson 
was  able  to  effect  some  considerable  improvements 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  army,  though  not 
all  that  he  would  have  desired.  His  time  came  to 
an  end  in  March  1898,  as  he  had  then  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two,  the  period  fixed  by  the  regula- 
tions for  the  compulsory  retirement  of  an  officer 
of  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  this  closed  his 
service  of  forty-two  years  in  the  army,  years  full  of 
interesting  and  useful  work.  But,  though  his  official 
career  had  come  to  an  end,  his  activity  remained 
unabated,  and  fortunately  he  was  one  of  those  who 
have  interests  in  life  independent  of  their  actual 
profession;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  relieved 
from  the  responsibilities  and  sometimes  irksome 
trammels  of  a  government  office  gave  him  more 
leisure  for  pursuing  the  work  in  connection  with 
exploration  and  archaeology,  which  had  always  been 
his  favourite  pursuits. 
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Work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  —  The  Palestine  Pilgrims' 
Text  Society — The  Asia  Minor  Exploration  Fund — Visit  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Palestine — Tour  in  Edom  and  Moab — Kerak — Petra 
— Tour  in  northern  Palestine — Visit  to  Corinth — Inspection  of 
the  excavations  at  Gezer — Death  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

WHILE  engaged  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Sudan,  Sir  C.  Wilson  had  naturally  not  been 
able  to  devote  much  personal  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  that 
Society  which  had  owed  so  much  to  his  co-opera- 
tion in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  though  he 
always  followed  its  work  in  the  Holy  Land  with 
the  keenest  interest.  But,  after  his  return  to 
England  in  1886,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  was 
of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  furthering  the 
objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  survey  of 
western  Palestine  had  been  completed  in  1878, 
and  the  map  was  published  in  1880.  This  was 
followed  by  the  issue,  during  the  three  succeeding 
years,  of  the  volumes  of  Memoirs,  containing  aU 
the  information  regarding  the  topography,  archaeo- 
logy, geology,  etc.,  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
collected  during  the  progress  of  the  survey,  a 
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series  of  publications  which  gave  to  students  of  the 
Bible  an  assemblage  of  facts  regarding  the  sacred 
land  far  in  advance  of  what  had  been  previously 
available.  While  the  publication  of  the  map  and 
Memoirs  were  in  progress,  further  work  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  field.  In  1881,  Captain  Conder 
commenced  the  survey  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  had  completed  about  500  square 
miles,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  who  considered  that  the  firman,  giving 
permission  to  survey,  did  not  apply  to  the  country 
east  of  the  river  ;  and,  before  the  question  had  been 
settled,  the  troubles  in  Egypt  made  it  desirable  to 
stop  further  survey  work  for  the  time  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  energies  of  the  Society 
were  turned  in  other  directions.  In  1884  an 
expedition  was  sent  under  Major  Kitchener,  R.E., 
and  Professor  Edward  Hull,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  to  survey  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  from  the  gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  to  report  on  the  geology  of  the  country, 
then  but  little  known  ;  while,  in  the  following  year, 
Herr  Gottlieb  Schumacher,  a  German  engineer, 
carried  out  a  survey  of  part  of  the  Hauran  and 
eastern  Jaulan,  the  Bashan  of  Bible  history. 

During  the  time  when  he  was  at  home,  between 
his  return  from  Egypt  in  1883  and  his  departure 
for  the  Sudan  in  1884,  Wilson  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  foundation  of  another  society,  which 
was  practically  an  offshoot  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund.  This  was  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text 
Society,  the  objects  of  which  are  best  given  by  a 
quotation  from  the  original  prospectus, 
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"  The  Society  is  established  for  the  translation 
and  publication,  with  explanatory  notes,  of  the 
various  descriptions  and  accounts  of  Palestine  and 
the  Holy  Places,  and  of  the  topographical  references 
in  ancient  and  mediaeval  literature,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades  or  later.  These 
accounts  are  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  old 
French  and  old  German,  in  those  curious  records 
of  pilgrimages  which  begin  with  the  unknown 
'  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,'  and  follow  in  almost  un- 
broken line  to  the  present  day.  Topographical 
references  are  found  in  brief  allusions,  in  detached 
sentences,  scattered  about  among  the  writings  of 
the  Early  Fathers,  in  the  Byzantine  and  earliest 
Arab  historians. 

"Very  few  of  these  Pilgrims  have  as  yet 
appeared  in  an  English  form,  and  no  serious  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  search  the  Byzantine  and 
Arab  historians  and  the  Early  Fathers  for  their 
topographical  allusions  and  illustrations.  Many  of 
them,  however,  give  details  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  matters  connected  with  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  the  positions  of  the  Holy  Sites,  etc. 
It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  the  Pilgrims,  to  take 
them  one  by  one,  to  translate,  anotate  and  issue 
them,  each  separately,  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  will  allow." 

An  influential  Council  was  appointed;  Sir 
C.  Wilson  was  nominated  as  Director,  and 
Mr  Walter  Besant1  as  Honorary  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  first  work  issued  was 
the  "Account  of  the  Holy  Places  visited  by 
Antoninus  Martyr,"  written  about  A.D.  570 ;  and, 
in  the  eleven  years  during  which  the  Society 
existed,  thirty-two  translations  were  published,  all 

1  The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
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of  the  greatest  interest.  Besides  exercising,  in  his 
capacity  of  Director,  a  general  supervision  over 
the  whole  of  the  publications,  Wilson  edited  and 
annotated  a  considerable  number  himself,  including 
the  "  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  "  ;  "  Antoninus  Martyr  "  ; 
the  "  Pilgrimage  of  the  Russian  Abbot  Daniel " ; 
the  "  Churches  of  Constantine  at  Jerusalem  " ;  the 
"  Pilgrimage  of  St  Sylvia  "  ;  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Holy  Paula  " ;  "  St  Eucherius  on  the  Holy  Places  "  ; 
the  "  Breviary  or  Short  Description  of  Jerusalem  " ; 
the  "  Account  of  the  Buildings  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  by  Procopius";  the  "Description  of 
the  Holy  Land,  by  John  of  Wurzburg " ;  and  the 
"  Life  of  Saladin,  by  Beha  ed  Din." 

In  1895  the  whole  of  the  translations  which  it 
was  proposed  to  issue  having  been  completed,  the 
Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  was  dissolved,  and 
its  property  was  handed  over  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Although  not 
very  widely  known,  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text 
Library  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to 
students  of  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  Sir  C. 
Wilson  deserves  their  gratitude  for  having  been  so 
largely  instrumental  in  initiating  and  carrying  out 
the  publication  of  these  translations. 

Another  Society  in  which  Wilson  took  much 
interest  was  the  Asia  Minor  Exploration  Fund, 
which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  and  which  was 
originated  in  1881  to  provide  funds  in  order  to 
enable  Professor  W.  Ramsay  to  pursue  his  archaeo- 
logical researches  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  managed 
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by  a  small  committee,  of  which  Mr  George  Mac- 
millan  was  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  Professor 
Ramsay  was  assisted  by  Wilson,  when  the  latter 
was  Consul- General  in  Anatolia,  and  how  they 
travelled  together  on  several  occasions  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  visited  in  company  some  of  the  most 
interesting  ancient  sites  in  that  country,  thus 
enabling  Ramsay  to  inspect  these  under  specially 
favourable  conditions. 

After  Sir  C.  Wilson  had  taken  up  his  appoint- 
ment at  Southampton  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society, 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  its  work  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Other  well-known  explorers, 
such  as  Mr  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Mr  J.  S.  C.  Anderson, 
etc.,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  W.  Ramsay, 
and  did  much  to  throw  light  upon  the  history, 
geography,  and  archaeology  of  Asia  Minor. 

They  always  received  the  most  cordial  assistance 
from  Sir  C.  Wilson,  who,  from  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  of  the  local  conditions,  as 
well  as  from  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  subject, 
was  able  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the 
explorers,  both  as  regards  the  objects  of  investiga- 
tion, and  the  methods  by  which  those  objects 
could  best  be  attained. 

In  1889  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  decided  to  commence 
the  examination  of  some  of  the  tells,  or  mounds, 
which  mark  the  site  of  ancient  buried  cities,  in 
southern  Palestine,  and  made  application  to  the 
Sultan  for  permission  to  excavate  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Khurbet  Ajlan,  supposed  to  be  the  Eglon  of  the 
Bible,  which  seemed  to  be  a  place  likely  to  yield 
interesting  discoveries.  The  firman  was  granted 
in  February  1890,  and  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  who  had  done  so  much  for  exploration  in 
Egypt,  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  work ;  and, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  mounds 
within  the  limits  of  the  area  prescribed  in  the 
firman,  decided  that  Tell  el  Hesy,  a  place  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  Ajlan,  had  been  a  city  of 
importance  from  very  ancient  times,  and  was  the 
best  site  upon  which  to  commence  excavations. 

His  unerring  instinct  as  an  explorer  proved  to  be 
correct,  as  he  found  that  the  tell  had  been  occupied 
from  early  Amorite  times  and  was  full  of  important 
relics  of  the  past.  The  few  months'  work  that  he 
was  able  to  devote  to  the  explorations  yielded  such 
good  results  that  the  Committee  decided  to  con- 
tinue them,  and,  as  Professor  Petrie  had  to  return 
to  Egypt,  engaged  the  services  of  Mr  F.  J.  Bliss 
to  continue  the  excavations.  He  worked  at  Tell  el 
Hesy  for  two  years,  and  carefully  planned  out  the 
eight  successive  towns  which  had  occupied  the  site 
and  had  been  built  one  over  the  other  during  the 
many  centuries  that  had  passed  since  the  hill  had 
first  been  inhabited.1 

After  the  exploration  of  Tell  el  Hesy  had 
been  completed,  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  especially  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  were  anxious  to  take  up  again  the 
examination  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  more  particu- 

1  See  "  Lachish,  A  Stronghold  of  the  Amorites/'  by  Professor  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  and  "  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities/'  by  F.  J.  Bliss,  Ph.D. 
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larly  as  the  state  of  things  in  that  city  was  rapidly 
changing,  and,  year  by  year,  exploration  was 
becoming  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  building,  and  the  consequent  covering 
up  of  the  ground  with  modern  constructions.  A 
firman  was  therefore  applied  for  and  granted  by 
the  Sultan,  and  Dr  F.  J.  Bliss,  who  was  assisted  by 
Mr  A.  C.  Dickie,  spent  four  years  in  investigat- 
ing the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  upon  which 
Jerusalem  stands.  The  work,  which  was  carried 
out  with  considerable  difficulty,  yielded  important 
results,  particularly  as  regards  the  south  wall  of 
the  city.1 

The  next  work  undertaken  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  was  the  examination  of  some 
ancient  sites  in  Southern  Palestine,  known  as  Tell 
es  Safi,  Tell  Zakariya,  and  Tell  Sandahannah ;  and 
Dr  Bliss,  with  Mr  R.  S.  Stewart  Macalister  as  his 
assistant,  commenced  the  excavation  of  these  in 
October  1898.2 

At  this  time  Wilson  had  completed  his  official 
duties  at  the  War  Office,  and  decided  to  visit 
Palestine,  and  make  a  personal  examination  of  the 
explorations.  Sixteen  years  had  passed  since  he 
had  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  it,  and  to 
see  once  more  the  places  where  he  had  carried  out 
important  work  in  earlier  days.  Leaving  London  in 
February  1899,  he  embarked  in  the  tourist  steamer 
Argonaut  at  Marseilles,  and  proceeded  by  Athens 

1  See  "  Excavations  at  Jerusalem/'  1894-1897,  by  F.  J.  Bliss,  Ph.D., 
and  A.  C.  Dickie. 

2  See  "  Excavations  in  Palestine,"  1898-1900,  by  F.  J.  Bliss,  Ph.D., 
and  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 
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to   Constantinople,    where    he  found   considerable 
changes.     Writing  to  his  wife,  he  said: — 

"  We  reached  Constantinople  at  daylight  on 
February  23rd,  and  ran  alongside  the  new  quay,  and 
lay  almost  touching  the  Galata  bridge.  The  quay 
is  a  great  improvement,  as  one  can  get  on  and  off 
the  ship  without  a  boat.  When  I  landed,  I  walked 
up  to  the  Embassy,  where  I  found  Block,  and  called 
on  the  Ambassador,  Sir  Nicholas  O 'Conor,  and  then 
went  on  to  the  Museum,  which  is  most  interesting, 
and  contains  many  valuable  things.  I  saw  the 
Siloam  inscription ;  the  inscription  in  Greek  from 
Herod's  Temple,  forbidding  strangers  to  pass 
beyond  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  a  large  number 
of  Hittite  inscriptions,  and  the  great  sarcophagi 
from  Sidon,  which  are  very  fine.  The  sarcophagus, 
with  the  representation  of  a  battle,  in  which 
Alexander  the  Great  figures,  is  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  been  found  ;  the  figures  stand 
out  in  high  relief,  and  have  a  wonderful  amount  of 
life  and  spirit. 

"I  returned  to  Pera  in  time  to  have  luncheon 
at  the  club  with  Block  and  some  of  the  attache's 
of  the  Embassy,  and  then  called  on  Sir  Hamilton 
Lang  at  the  Ottoman  Bank,  and  saw  the  place 
where  the  Armenians  threw  their  bombs.  They 
have  now  several  Montenegrin  cavasses  at  the 
bank,  who  would  make  short  work  of  any 
Armenians.  Afterwards  I  called  on  Eyres,  who, 
with  Block,  accompanied  me  to  Anatolia  in  1879,1 
and  who  is  now  Consul  at  Constantinople.  In  the 
evening  I  dined  at  the  Embassy,  and  met  Mr  Beit 
of  South  A  frica,  and  Doctor  Jameson  there,  and  all 
the  staff  of  the  Embassy  not  on  leave.  I  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  Constantinople  massacres,  and 
our  wretched  policy  at  the  time,  and  also  of  the 

1  See  p.  109. 
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present  condition  of  affairs,  which  seems  worse  than 
before. 

"  The  following  day  I  called  on  Mr  Whittaker, 
the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Levant  Herald.  He 
is  getting  rather  old,  and  complained  of  loss  of 
memory,  but  seemed  as  lively  and  as  full  of 
information  as  ever.  I  then  went  to  see  several 
other  people,  and  had  luncheon  with  Professor 
von  Millingen,  who  took  me  to  see  the  School 
of  Archaeology,  which  the  Russians  have  opened 
at  Constantinople.  They  have  found  some  very 
interesting  things  in  Turkey,  and  the  Secretary 
was  quite  enthusiastic  about  them.  He  told  me 
how  they  had  got  hold  of  a  fifth -century  manu- 
script of  the  Bible,  written  in  silver,  on  purple 
parchment.  It  was  found  in  a  village  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  they  are  now  collating  it  at  St  Peters- 
burg with  other  manuscripts,  and  hope  to  publish 
it  next  year. 

"  It  was  bitterly  cold  all  day,  a  sharp  north 
wind  with  snow  showers.  In  the  evening,  when  I 
got  down  to  the  steamer,  I  found  Murad  waiting 
for  me,  with  a  pipe  of  Diarbekr  stone  and  a  small 
antique.  He  looked  well,  but  Block  told  me  he 
had  taken  to  drinking,  and  I  am  afraid  my  tip  went 
in  raki.  He  asked  after  you,  and  said  that  his  son 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  having  fought  his 
way  up  from  the  ranks." 

On  reaching  Alexandria,  Wilson  changed  into 
another  steamer,  and,  landing  at  Jaffa,  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  by  train :  a  great  change  on  his  first 
journey,  thirty-five  years  before,  when  there  was 
not  even  a  carriage  road,  and  the  horse  track  was 
rough  and  difficult.  But  modern  progress  had 
made  itself  felt  even  in  the  ancient  hills  of  Judaea. 

"We  got  to  Jaffa  about  11  A.M.;   a  lovely  day 
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— blue  sky,  blue  water  edged  with  yellow  sand,  and, 
beyond,  the  faint  outline  of  the  hill  country  of 
Judah  and  Ephraim.  Jaffa  looked  very  pretty, 
rising  out  of  the  water,  but  it  has  spread  out  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  the  new  houses  have  red 
tiles,  which  alter  the  appearance  of  the  place.  The 
sea  was  quite  smooth,  and  the  race  of  the  rival 
boatmen  to  the  ship,  when  the  yellow  flag  was 
hauled  down,  was  picturesque  and  exciting.  I  had 
taken  a  Cook's  ticket  at  Alexandria,  so  was  seized 
by  his  myrmidons,  and  placed  in  one  of  his  boats. 
Cook's  people  are  evidently  the  most  influential 
here.  When  we  landed,  their  agent  shouted  out, 

*  This  way,  Cook's  party,'  and  away  we  marched, 
without  showing  passports  or  having  our  luggage 
examined,  to  the  carriages  which  drove  us  to  Cook's 
hotel  near  the  railway  station.      At  1.20  P.M.  the 
train  started,  and  I  must  say  it  was  pleasant  and 
comfortable,  and  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  country 
in  a  short  time.      There  are  stations  at  Lydda  and 
at  Ramleh,  and  then  the  train  runs  over  the  plain 
to  the  valley  of  Surar. 

"  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  we  steamed 
up  the  valley,  of  the  change  in  locomotion  since 
the  kine  brought  the  Ark  over  the  same  ground, 

*  lowing  as  they  went.'       The  train  passes  through 
Samson's  country,  and  close  under  Beth  Shemesh, 
and  then  enters  the  narrow  ravine  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Sorek  run  down  from  above.     It 
was  most  picturesque,  and  the  hills  are  quite  gay 
with  red  anemones  and  other  flowers. 

"We  reached  the  station  at  Jerusalem  at  5.30 
P.M.,  and  drove  to  the  town.  The  station  is  on  the 
plain  of  Rephaim,  and  there  has  been  much  build- 
ing there  and  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  but  the 
north  side  of  the  city  astonished  me  most  of  all, 
and  I  could  hardly  recognise  the  landmarks.  The 
Russians  have  constructed  several  large  piles  of 
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buildings  outside  their  old  enclosure,  and  the 
Augustinians,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans  have 
all  built  huge  places ;  while  beyond,  to  the  north, 
are  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  innumerable,  and  large 
Jewish  colonies.  Even  in  the  town  there  have 
been  great  changes  and  much  building. 

66 March  8th.  —  Bliss  arrived  yesterday,  and 
to-day  I  went  round  the  scene  of  his  excavations 
with  him,  but  many  of  them  have  been  filled  up. 
The  state  of  Siloam  is  something  too  horrible  to 
describe.  The  lower  pool  is  now  one  huge  open 
cesspool  into  which  all  the  sewage  of  the  town  pours, 
and  it  was  bad  to  pass,  even  with  a  handkerchief  to 
one's  nose.  If  they  do  not  do  something,  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population,  there  will  be  an 
epidemic. 

"Easter  Day,  1899.— To-day  it  is  bright  and 
pleasant,  but  the  morning  was  very  cold.  I  had 
just  got  out  of  bed  when  the  Greek  Prior  of 
Medeba  was  announced,  and  I  had  to  receive  him 
with  my  ulster  over  my  night-shirt — a  costume  too 
airy  for  an  early  visit.  However,  after  expressing  a 
wish  to  journey  with  me  to  Medeba,  he  departed 
and  left  me  alone  to  dress.  This  is  a  comfortable 
hotel,  but  there  are  too  many  people  in  it ;  one  is 
never  alone,  and  it  is  rather  noisy.  Yesterday  I 
took  Lady  Ashburton  to  see  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  showed  her  the  remains  of 
Constantine's  church,  with  which  she  was  greatly 
pleased.  She  was  a  Baring,  and  was  full  of 
Cromer's  work  in  Egypt.  Excepting  her,  there 
have  been  hardly  any  travellers  of  interest. 

"  The  Sheikh  of  the  Haram  asked  me  to  give 
you  his  salaams ;  he  is  getting  old,  and  has  lost 
many  of  his  teeth,  which  takes  away  from  his 
personal  appearance.  The  principal  Sheikh  is  now 
quite  a  young  man,  who  succeeded  his  father  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Every  one  has  been  very  kind  here, 
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especially  the  Father  Superior  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  Algerian  White  Fathers,  and  the  Augustinians. 
The  Greek  Patriarch  has  also  been  courteous,  and  a 
few  days  ago  I  went  with  the  Dicksons 1  to  see  their 
relics.  Some  of  the  reliquaries  are  lovely,  but  the 
gem  is  one  that  was  found  about  two  years  ago  in 
the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  the  Less.  It  is 
an  old  reliquary  of  the  Crusading  church,  and  was 
apparently  hidden  when  Saladin  took  the  city.  It 
is  a  magnificent  crystal,  set  in  gold  filigree  work 
with  large  gems,  having  a  hollow  in  which  is  a  gold 
case  encrusted  with  gems,  containing  a  tooth  of 
St  James.  Unfortunately,  though  the  names  of  the 
Apostles  are  given,  the  inscription  in  Latin,  which 
would  probably  have  given  the  date  or  the  name 
of  the  donor,  has  perished,  excepting  the  last  two 
words.  It  looks  like  ninth  or  tenth  century  work. 
We  also  saw  a  fragment  of  the  true  Cross,  said 
to  be  part  of  that  brought  back  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  after  his  victory  over  the  Persians.  It  is 
contained  in  a  gold  cross,  one  side  of  which  is  a 
mass  of  diamonds,  and  the  other  of  rubies  ;  you  can 
hardly  see  the  gold  for  the  gems. 

"  I  went  to  see  the  '  Garden  Tomb '  last  Friday, 
and  thought  it  the  greatest  of  the  many  impostures 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  essentially  a  Christian  tomb 
belonging  to  the  catacombs  round  the  Church  of  St 
Stephen,  built  by  the  Empress  Eudocia  in  the  fifth 
century.  Only  a  few  feet  from  it  is  a  very  fine 
group  of  Christian  tombs.  The  people  to  whom  it 
belongs  will  not  allow  excavations  to  be  made  in 
the  'holy  ground,'  the  said  holy  ground  being  the 
refuse  thrown  out  of  the  city  since  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  I  was  considered  a  dreadful  person  for 
suggesting  that  it  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  them 
as  owners  to  lay  bare  what  was  beneath  the  rubbish, 
and  when  I  went  on  to  point  out  that  what  gives  the 

1  Mr  Dickson  was  British  Consul  at  Jerusalem. 
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hill  its  rounded  appearance  was  the  dust  of  dead 
Moslems,  I  was  considered  hopeless. 

"  March  26th. — Yesterday  I  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem from  visiting  Dr  Bliss  and  his  excavations. 
I  had  an  interesting  excursion,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
was  blowing  a  sirocco  the  whole  time,  which  made 
it  very  hot.  Sirocco  is  most  unusual  so  early  in 
the  year,  and  every  one  is  crying  out  for  rain  for 
the  crops  and  the  cisterns.  They  have  not  had 
nearly  the  usual  allowance  of  rain  this  year,  and 
the  poor  and  the  harvest  will  suffer  much,  if  some 
does  not  come  soon. 

"  I  went  down  by  train  to  Deir  Aban  station, 
where  I  found  a  donkey  waiting  for  me,  and  had 
a  delightful  ride  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
through  Beth  Shemesh,  to  Bliss's  camp  at  the  foot 
of  Tell  Zakariya,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
350  feet  above.  After  lunch  we  went  to  see  the 
excavations  at  the  top  of  the  Tell,  and  while  I  was 
there  a  jar  handle  was  found,  with  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Socoh,  in  Phoenician,  or  old  Hebrew 
characters.  There  is  a  grand  view  from  the  top  of 
the  Tell  over  the  low  hills  to  the  great  plain  of 
Philistia,  which  stretches  to  the  sea.  We  could 
see  the  long  line  of  sandhills  very  plainly. 

"Next  day  1  rode  down  the  valley  to  Tell  es 
Safi,  the  supposed  site  of  Gath,  and  was  much 
struck  by  its  situation,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  hills  end  and  the  plain  begins.  Unfortunately 
most  of  the  site  is  covered  by  a  village  and  its 
cemetery,  but  there  are  several  places  where  exca- 
vations can  be  carried  on,  and  I  arranged  that  Dr 
Bliss  should  begin  work  there  on  May  1st.  From 
the  top  of  the  Tell  we  could  see  Ashdod,  Ekron, 
and  Ramleh  quite  plainly.  Bliss  returned  to  Tell 
Zakariya,  and  I  rode  the  donkey  across  country  to 
Es  Sejed  railway  station,  about  two  hours'  distance, 
with  a  fellah  to  take  it  back.  At  Es  Sejed,  in  the 
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valley  of  Surar,  the  Sultan  owns  a  very  large  farm, 
and  the  whole  valley  was  covered  with  wheat. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Deir  Aban  station  we  came  on 
a  tremendous  swarm  of  locusts.  The  whole  of  the 
permanent  way  was  covered  with  them,  and  as  the 
train  passed  on,  they  rose  in  dense  clouds,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  line  the  ground  was  quite  yellow 
with  them.  What  with  locusts  and  drought  I  fear 
there  will  be  a  bad  time  this  autumn." 

Shortly  after  returning  to  Jerusalem,  Wilson 
started  on  a  tour  to  the  lands  of  Edom  and  Moab. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr  C.  A.  Hornstein,  the 
headmaster  of  the  Christ  Church  school  for  Jewish 
boys  at  Jerusalem,  who  had  previously  visited 
Kerak  and  Petra,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  people  and  their  language.  At  Jericho  the 
travellers  stopped  for  the  night,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Mr  Forder,  a  missionary  of  the  Wesley  an 
Methodist  Church,  who  was  to  accompany  them 
to  Ma'an.  Crossing  the  Jordan  by  the  wooden 
bridge,  a  rough  but  serviceable  structure,  they  rode 
eastward  across  the  plain  known  as  the  Ghor  es 
Seiseban.  Wilson  wrote  :— 

"The  ride  over  the  plain  is  in  most  places 
monotonous,  as  there  is  little  vegetation  at  first, 
and,  there  being  a  gradual  ascent  the  whole  way, 
we  had  the  point  at  which  we  were  to  begin  our 
mountain  climb  always  before  us.  The  wealth 
of  vegetation,  where  the  waters  of  Nimrin  and 
Kefrein  ran  down,  was  very  marked,  and  broke  the 
uniformity  of  colour  under  the  dull  sky.  In  three 
and  a  half  hours  we  reached  the  point  where  the 
Wady  er  Rameh  is  crossed.  The  place  is  called 
Meshara  el  Ajwa,  and  is  that  where  travellers 
make  their  midday  halt  on  the  way  to  Medeba. 
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On  the  way  up  we  had  seen  to  the  right  and 
left  the  ruins  of  Kefrein  (Abel  Shittim),  Tell  er 
Rameh  (Beth  Haran),  and  Tell  es  Shughur 
(possibly  Zoar) ;  and  we  had  passed  some  piles  of 
stones  put  up  at  the  spot  where  pilgrims  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Neby  Musa  in  the  hills  west  of  Jordan. 

"  Immediately  after  crossing  the  Wady  er 
Rameh  we  commenced  to  ascend,  at  first  over  soft 
limestone,  then  over  Nubian  sandstone,  and  later 
over  hard  limestone  with  flints.  The  ascent  was 
very  steep  and  the  pathway  bad,  a  most  trying 
climb  for  the  mules  after  the  mud  in  the  Jordan 
valley.  We  passed  some  Roman  milestones,  and, 
in  several  places,  saw  very  distinct  traces  of  the 
Roman  road  to  Medeba,  which  went  up  the  spur 
between  the  Wady  Heshbon,  or  Er  Rameh,  and  the 
Wady  Ayun  Musa,  and  the  line  of  which  is 
followed  by  the  present  path.  On  the  way  up 
there  were  magnificent  views  of  the  Ghor,  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  valley 
and  the  lake  lay  out  like  a  map  beneath  us,  and 
the  full  extent  of  the  oases  of  Nimrin,  Kefrein,  etc., 
could  be  clearly  seen,  as  well  as  the  camping 
ground  of  the  Israelites  before  they  passed  over 
Jordan.  The  views  are  far  finer,  more  striking 
and  picturesque  than  those  from  the  hills  west  of 
Jordan. 

"  When  the  afternoon  was  getting  on  we  found 
that  the  pack  animals  were  becoming  very  tired,  so 
I  decided  to  turn  aside  and  camp  near  Ayun  Musa. 
The  descent  into  the  valley  was  rather  rough ;  we 
crossed  just  above  the  waterfall,  and  then  climbed 
by  a  rocky  path  to  a  Beduin  encampment  high 
up  on  the  left  bank.  The  tiny  waterfall  and  the 
large  tree  close  to  it  looked  very  pretty  in  the 
rocky  glen.  On  the  left  bank  we  passed  a  spring 
of  beautiful  water  gushing  out  of  the  rock  and 
some  artificial  caves  ;  some  of  them  old  hermits' 
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dwellings,  and  others  used  now,  and  perhaps 
always,  as  granaries.  We  reached  camp  a  little 
after  sunset,  and  had  only  just  time  to  put  up  the 
tent  before  it  was  dark." 

The  following  day  Wilson  ascended  Mount 
Pisgah,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  wrapt  in  clouds 
and  there  was  no  view.  Thence  he  rode  on  to 
Ma'an  and  the  hot  springs  of  Wady  Zerka,  the 
ancient  Callirhoe,  and  so  on  to  Machaerus  and 
Kerak.  From  Kerak  he  wrote : — 

"  April  IQth,  1899. — It  seems  strange  to  be 
writing  from  the  stronghold  of  that  greatest  of 
freebooters,  Renaud  de  Chatillon.  Only  just  now 
the  Turkish  garrison  marched  down  to  their  drill 
ground  through  the  narrow  streets,  with  their 
trumpets  and  bugles  going ;  and  one  had  only  to 
shut  one's  eyes  to  imagine  a  foray  of  knights  sally- 
ing out  from  the  city  gate  on  one  of  Saladin's 
caravans.  But  the  real  scene  is  very  different. 
The  whole  place  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  people 
live  in  small  houses  of  stone  and  mud  only  one 
story  high,  with  flat  roofs.  The  streets  are 
narrow  winding  places,  and  the  only  houses  higher 
than  the  rest  are  the  Greek  convent,  where  I  was 
staying,  and  the  houses  built  round  the  castle  by 
the  Turkish  officers  for  their  quarters. 

"The  position  of  Kerak  is  magnificent;  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  one,  by  very  deep 
valleys,  and,  on  the  side  where  a  narrow  neck  joins 
the  hill  to  the  surrounding  heights,  a  deep  ditch 
is  cut,  with  a  strip  of  rock  left  across  it  broad 
enough  for  one  person  to  walk.  The  only 
entrances  to  the  town  for  horsemen  were  four 
winding  passages  cut  in  the  rock,  which  could 
easily  be  closed.  The  great  castle  is  very  striking, 
but  I  was  disappointed  at  not  finding  any  definite 
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traces  of  the  Crusaders  except  their  buildings. 
The  long  galleries  in  which  the  men-at-arms  lived 
are  for  the  most  part  in  good  order,  as  now  they 
are  occupied  by  the  Turkish  soldiers. 

"  The  Turks  have  done  a  great  deal  of  clearing 
in  the  castle,  as  they  have  been  using  much  of  the 
ruined  buildings  for  their  new  houses.  They  have 
also  taken  down  many  of  the  old  houses  to  make 
a  broad  street  through  the  place.  The  state  of 
security  since  they  came  here  is  quite  remarkable  ; 
not  five  years  ago  travellers  had  to  pay  enormously 
to  get  here,  and  were  sometimes  held  up  for  ransom, 
as  Tristram  was.  Every  one  is  very  kind,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  my  going  anywhere.  To-morrow 
we  leave  for  Petra  and  Ma'an,  where  we  will 
strike  the  Haj  road,  and  probably  the  route  by 
which  the  Israelites  came  up  from  Ezion-geber. 

"  From  Kerak  we  rode  on  to  Tufileh  (Tophel  of 
Moab),  which  has  a  lovely  situation,  with  abundant 
water,  and  large  gardens  with  figs,  olives,  and 
vineyards.  The  views  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
salt  mud  flats  to  the  south  of  it  were  wonderfully 
beautiful.  Here  we  found  a  Kaimakam  who  spoke 
a  little  English,  and  a  young  subaltern,  who  pleased 
me  much  by  the  way  he  looked  after  his  men, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  everything.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  officers  trained  by  the  Germans  at 
Constantinople  that  I  had  met,  and  he  certainly 
did  justice  to  their  training. 

"Then  we  went  on  to  Shobek,  the  Mons 
Regalis  of  the  Crusaders,  the  very  picture  of  a 
robber  fortress  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  round  which 
a  bridle  path — the  only  approach — wound.  The 
walls  are  very  fine,  and  we  found  one  inscription, 
stating  that  it  had  been  repaired  by  El  Melik 
el  Mansur,  one  of  Saladin's  successors.  The  most 
curious  feature  is  a  rock  -  hewn  well,  with  over 
370  steps  to  the  water.  I  did  not  go  down, 

2  B 
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but  several  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been, 
and  their  account  of  the  long  climb  back  was 
not  encouraging.  Shobek  was  evidently  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Edom ;  it  is  the  most 
northern  town  of  Edom,  and  a  very  striking- 
looking  place. 

"  Sunday  we  spent  rambling  about  Petra,  which, 
interesting  as  it  is,  did  not  come  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions. Our  visit  to  Mount  Hor  and  Aaron's  tomb 
was  a  complete  success.  The  tomb  was  previously 
a  Christian  building,  and  I  found  part  of  a  Greek 
inscription  and  a  stone  with  a  cross  on  it.  In 
the  tomb  there  were  several  inscriptions  by  Jewish 
pilgrims.  We  got  down  without  any  difficulty, 
and,  Aaron  being  said  to  be  a  man  of  quick  temper, 
we  gave  the  Arabs  a  goat  to  sacrifice  as  a  peace- 
offering.  The  view  from  Mount  Hor  is  fine,  but 
not  so  extensive  as  from  the  Edomite  plateau ; 
it  was,  however,  very  interesting,  as  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  beneath  the  Mount. 

"  The  day  afterwards  we  visited  a  place  called 
El  Beida,  which  is  in  some  respects  more  curious 
than  Petra.  From  Petra  we  went  on  to  Ma'an, 
our  most  southern  point,  and  a  place  which  must 
have  been  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites. 
It  consists  of  two  villages,  as  purely  desert  villages 
as  any  in  Egypt  or  the  Sudan,  but  the  abundance 
of  water  allows  them  to  irrigate  large  gardens,  in 
which  peaches,  apricots,  pomegranates,  and  grapes 
are  grown.  It  was  a  station  on  the  Roman  road 
to  Arabia,  but  there  are  not  many  ruins  of  interest. 

"From  Ma'an  we  had  a  weary,  trying  march 
of  eighteen  miles  over  a  flat  plain,  covered  with 
small  black  flints.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  the 
only  signs  of  life  were  three  small  lizards  which 
scuttled  away  as  if  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  such 
a  place.  The  only  relief  to  the  eye  were  the 
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distant  mountains  of  Edom  and  Moab,  and  an 
occasional  mirage.  Next  day  was  a  little  better, 
but  it  was  a  long,  weary  march,  which  ended  at 
a  camp  by  a  small  stream  where  there  was  good 
grass  for  the  horses,  which  had  been  on  short 
allowance  before.  The  following  day  we  entered 
the  hills  of  Moab  and  returned  to  Kerak. 

"  From  Kerak  we  rode  north-east  and  followed 
a  zigzag  course  to  Medeba.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing, as  we  were  able  to  trace  in  part  the  line  of 
forts  by  which  the  Romans  and  Byzantines  kept 
back  the  nomad  Arabs,  and  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  just  before  they  reached  Dibon.  The 
mosaic  at  Medeba  is  enough  to  make  a  saint 
swear.  To  think  that  this  great  mosaic,  which 
was  apparently  a  map  of  the  world,  as  known 
about  400  A.D.,  was  absolutely  perfect  when  found, 
and  that  the  ignorant  Greek  priest  allowed  the 
women  to  take  away  some  of  the  tessera  to  build 
their  ovens  with,  is  enough  to  give  any  one  a 
bad  moment.  In  what  is  left,  the  colours  are  as 
fresh  as  if  it  was  laid  yesterday,  and  it  is  of  great 
interest.  The  two  ferries  on  the  Jordan  marking 
the  points  at  which  the  two  great  Roman  roads 
crossed  the  river  are  very  clearly  shown." 

From  Medeba  Wilson  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  then  went  to  Jaffa  and  Nablus.  From  Nablus 
he  travelled  to  Samaria,  Mount  Carmel,  Haifa, 
and  Nazareth,  finding  many  changes  wherever  he 
passed.  From  Nazareth  he  wrote  to  his  wife:— 

"  I  arrived  here  last  evening  after  a  pleasant 
stay  with  Foord  at  Haifa,  and  a  lovely  and  interest- 
ing drive  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  up 
the  hills  to  Nazareth.  As  I  passed  Malul  and 
Yafa  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  my  ride  along 
the  same  road  in  1866,  when  it  was  bitterly  cold 
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and  raining  in  torrents.  Now  I  was  driving 
along  with  a  German  driver,  and  the  plain  was 
covered  with  golden  wheat  and  barley.  There  has 
certainly  been  a  wonderful  advance  and  greater 
prosperity,  but  much  of  the  romance  and  charm 
have  gone.  Still,  nothing  can  alter  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  and  Tabor,  Little  Hermon,  and 
Mount  Gilboa  were  lovely  in  the  setting  sun. 

"  Here  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  building,  especially  among  the  French  and 
Russians.  The  latter  have  primary  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  secondary  school  for  boys, 
whence  some  go  each  year  to  the  university  at 
Kiev.  The  Russian  propaganda  is  in  full  force, 
and  there  are  some  two  hundred  schools  kept 
by  Russians  in  Galilee  and  Syria.  It  gave  me 
quite  a  jump  to  be  wished  'good  morning'  in 
Russian  by  some  of  the  boys  in  the  streets.  They 
are  determined  to  ruin  the  Greek  Church,  and  will, 
I  expect,  succeed,  as  Russia  has  great  influence 
at  Constantinople.  Trying  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  their  schemes  has  been  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  my  tour. 

"  From  Nazareth  I  rode  to  Tiberias,  and  then  on 
to  Tabghah,  where  I  spent  two  nights  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  looked  lovely  in  the  moonlight. 
It  was  very  hot,  97°  and  100°  in  the  shade,  and 
the  air  was  heavy,  there  being  no  breeze  in  the 
mornings.  I  am  glad  I  went  and  saw  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  The  Franciscans  have 
covered  up  the  synagogue  at  Tell  Hum,  and  have 
planted  mulberry  trees  over  it,  according  to  their 
account,  to  save  the  ruins  from  the  Turks.  But, 
according  to  another  account,  they  have  found  an 
inscription,  showing  that  Tabghah,  and  not  Tell 
Hum,  was  Capernaum;  the  Superior  was  away, 
and  I  could  not  get  definite  information. 

"  On  May  20th  I  rode  to  Rosh  Pinar,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Jordan  valley,  one  of  the  Rothschild 
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colonies.  I  arrived  there  just  as  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  ended,  and  was  put  up  in  the  manager's 
house.  Their  lands  extend  with  those  of  other 
colonies  right  down  to  the  Jordan ;  and  the  valley, 
which,  when  you  and  I  rode  through  it  on  the 
way  from  Tell  Hum  to  Banias  was  waste,  is  now 
covered  with  wheat,  barley,  almond  trees,  vines, 
and  here  and  there  groves  of  eucalyptus.  On  the 
following  day  I  was  driven  to  a  colony  that  was 
being  started  by  Jews  from  Galicia.  They  had 
been  brought  out  by  a  tall  man  with  ruddy  hair 
and  beard,  who,  besides  being  highly  educated  and 
polished,  appeared  to  be  most  energetic.  They 
had  run  up  a  wooden  barrack  like  those  con- 
structed by  American  pioneers  in  the  far  west,  and 
were  working  away  in  their  potato  field,  as  if 
the  broiling  sun  was  a  negligible  quantity. 

"  Next  morning  I  started  at  5.30  A.M.,  and 
was  up  on  the  Hauran  plateau  before  the  sun 
had  begun  to  scorch.  It  was  a  delightful  change 
of  climate,  and  the  strong  westerly  breeeze,  which 
swept  over  the  plain,  acted  like  a  tonic.  After 
a  ten  hours'  ride  we  reached  the  headquarters  of 
Rothschild's  great  estate  in  the  Hauran,  from 
which  the  Turks  have  driven  the  colonists  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  I  found  the 
estate  being  managed  by  a  young  energetic  Jew, 
employing  the  Arabs  and  Beduin  to  get  in 
the  harvests,  who  was  almost  more  of  an  Arab 
than  a  Jew,  and  a  fine  horseman.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  make  me  comfortable  and  entertain 
me  well,  but  his  views  were  rather  limited.  Our 
communication  was  in  Yiddish,  a  sort  of  lingua 
franca  among  the  Jews,  of  which  the  basis  is  a 
barbarous  dialect  of  German.  However,  we  got 
on  well,  and  I  slept  soundly.  The  house  is 
near  the  head  of  the  Yarmuk  gorge,  and 
it  was  strange  to  see  the  river  falling  in  a 
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pretty  waterfall   some  eighty  or   a   hundred  feet 
high. 

"On  the  following  day,  May  23rd,  my  host 
insisted  upon  driving  me  to  the  railway  station  at 
Mezerib,  and  turned  out  a  comfortable  victoria  with 
a  pair  of  excellent  mules.  He  was  as  good  a  whip 
as  he  was  horseman,  and  the  way  he  drove  in  and 
out  of  the  great  basalt  boulders  was  a  pleasure  to 
see.  Several  times  I  thought  we  had  got  into  a 
cul-de-sac,  but  his  quick  eye  and  knowledge  of 
the  ground  enabled  us  to  get  through.  From 
Mezerib  I  went  on  by  train  to  Damascus." 

After  spending  a  couple  of  days  in  Damascus, 
Wilson  took  the  railway  to  Beirut,  and  returned 
to  England  by  way  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
arriving  in  London  on  June  10th.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in 
the  following  month,  he  delivered  an  interesting 
address,  descriptive  of  his  inspection  of  Dr  Bliss's 
explorations  at  Tell  Zakariya  and  of  his  tour  in 
Edom  and  Moab. 

During  the  time  that  he  had  spent  at  Jerusalem, 
Wilson  had  once  more  carefully  examined  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  buildings  which  surround 
it.  He  had  also  gone  thoroughly  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  Garden  Tomb,"  outside  the 
Damascus  Gate  of  the  city  ;  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  enthusiasts,  was  to  take  the  place  (as  the 
bond-fide  site  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord) 
of  the  tomb  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  He  was  well 
aware  from  study  of  the  question  that  the  new 
site  proposed  was  very  improbable,  and  was  sorry 
to  find,  when  in  Jerusalem,  that  a  considerable 
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number  of  people,  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  investigating  the  subject,  had  accepted  it  as  the 
true  one.  He  therefore  decided,  after  his  return 
to  England,  to  prepare  a  series  of  papers,  going  into 
the  whole  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  so  as  to  enable  any  person  of  open  mind, 
and  not  biassed  by  previously  conceived  opinions, 
to  form  his  own  conclusions  respecting  the  matter. 

These  papers  were  published  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  1902-1904,  and 
created  so  much  interest  that  he  decided  to 
republish  them  in  book  form,  with  considerable 
additions.  The  work  was  nearly  completed,  and 
the  first  sheet  had  been  printed,  when  he  was 
struck  down  by  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his 
death ;  but  the  Committee  of  the  Fund  decided  to 
complete  the  publication  of  the  book,  and  it  was 
issued  in  1906  with  the  title,  "  Golgotha  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre."  The  work  is  one  which  is 
indispensable  to  students  of  this  much-disputed 
question,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  word 
which  can  be  said  upon  the  matter,  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes. 

Wilson's  personal  view  of  the  controversy  was 
as  follows : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  traditional  site 
is  the  one  that  was  accepted  as  the  true  one  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  with  certainty  whether  it  is,  or 
is  not,  the  bond-fide  tomb  from  which  our  Lord 
rose  after  the  Crucifixion.  There  is  no  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  any  other  site,  and  he  was  of 
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opinion  that  all  search  for  the  true  site  would  be 
in  vain.  No  one  has  ever  had  better  opportunities 
or  greater  knowledge  than  Wilson  for  forming 
a  judgment  on  the  question,  and  his  views  will 
probably  be  accepted  by  most  persons  of  reasonable 
mind. 

In  1901  Mr  James  Glaisher,  who  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  twenty  years, 
and  had  done  much  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  decided  that,  as  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  he  preferred  to  give  place  to 
a  younger  man ;  and,  while  remaining  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  resigned  the  Chair- 
manship, and  Sir  C.  Wilson  was  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  the  position. 

The  first  important  matter  to  which  he  had  to 
direct  his  attention  was  the  selection  of  a  new 
site  for  exploration.  The  terms  of  the  firman, 
under  which  Dr  Bliss  had  been  working  at  Tell 
es  Safi  and  Tell  Zakariya,  had  expired  in  October 
1900,  and  it  was  considered  desirable  to  break  fresh 
ground.  After  mature  deliberation,  and,  specially 
guided  by  Wilson's  opinion,  the  Committee  decided 
to  apply  to  the  Sultan  for  permission  to  dig  at 
Tell  Jezar,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gezer, 
which  was  known  to  have  had  a  continuous  history 
from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  occupation  of 
the  country,  before  the  arrival  of  Joshua  and  the 
Israelites,  up  to  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades.  The 
Sultan  granted  the  firman,  and  Mr  Macalister, 
who  had  previously  worked  with  Dr  Bliss  at 
Tell  es  Safi,  commenced  excavating  in  June 
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1902,  since  which  time  the  work  has  proceeded 
continuously.1 

Wilson  spent  the  winter  of  1903  with  his  family 
at  Alassio  on  the  Italian  Riviera ;  and,  in  the 
following  spring,  decided  to  make  another  journey 
to  Palestine  in  order  to  inspect  the  explorations 
in  progress  at  Gezer,  and  to  make  a  further  study 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  with  the  view 
of  settling  some  points  in  connection  with  the 
work  which  he  was  preparing  upon  the  subject. 

Leaving  Marseilles  on  March  2nd,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth,  where  he  wished  to  examine 
the  explorations  of  the  ancient  city,  which  were 
being  carried  out  by  the  American  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Athens.  Of  this  visit  he  wrote : — 

"I  landed  at  New  Corinth  and  drove  in  a 
country  cart  to  Old  Corinth  to  see  the  American 
excavations,  which  are  very  interesting.  The  build- 
ings, including  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Pirene, 
have  been  completely  excavated.  The  early  Greek 
structures,  with  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  work 
above  them,  are  remarkable.  The  water  still  runs 
from  the  fountain,  and  is  led  off  in  pipes  for  the 
use  of  the  villagers.  The  rock-hewn  chamber  in 
which  was  the  sacred  spring  of  Athene  has  also 
been  excavated,  and  there  are  two  small  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  heads  of  lions  in  bronze, 
which  served  as  water-spouts. 

"  Of  the  Temple  of  Athene,  one  of  the  earl  iet 
Doric  temples,  seven  columns  are  still  standing, 
and,  not  far  from  it,  is  the  rock-hewn  chamber  in 
which  the  spring  rose,  into  which  Jason's  wife  is 
said  to  have  thrown  herself  when  she  received  the 

1  See  Reports  in  Quarterly   Statement  of  Palestine   Exploration 
Fund,  1902-1909. 
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poisoned  garments  from  Medea.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  is  the  broad  marble  staircase 
which  led  down  from  the  fountain  of  Pirene  to 
the  road  which  ran  from  the  city  to  the  ancient 
port  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  the  remains  of  which 
were  clearly  visible  on  the  shore. 

"The  marvellous  view  from  the  old  city  is 
very  striking,  as  one  looks  down  over  the  rich, 
sloping  ground  to  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the 
gulf;  while,  beyond,  rise  abruptly  the  picturesque 
mountains  on  either  side ;  and,  in  the  distance, 
are  the  snow-capped  peaks  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  Parnassus  rising  high  above  the  mountains 
on  the  northern  shore.  We  sailed  through  the 
Corinth  canal,  a  narrow  cutting  spanned  by  the 
railway  bridge,  and  reached  the  Piraeus  at  sunset." 

Wilson  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
antiquities  of  Athens  and  then  went  on  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

"  CONSTANTINOPLE,  March  12th,  1904. 

"  I  landed  early  this  morning,  and  went  at  once 
to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  and  saw  Khalil  Bey, 
the  brother  of  Hamdy  Bey,  who  showed  me  the 
recent  acquisitions  from  the  German  excavations  at 
Tell  Taanach  and  Tell  el  Mutaselim  in  Palestine. 
He  told  me  that  Hamdy  Bey  had  sent  on  a  recom- 
mendation that  Macalister's  application  for  an 
extension  of  time  should  be  granted.  The  Museum 
has  been  much  enlarged  since  my  last  visit  five 
years  ago,  and  the  collection  has  been  rearranged. 
The  objects  found  at  Tell  Zakariya  are  shown  in 
the  Jerusalem  case." 

Leaving  Constantinople,  Wilson  proceeded  to 
Jaffa,  and,  on  landing,  took  the  railway  to  Ramleh, 
and  then  rode  to  Abu  Shusheh  to  inspect  the 
explorations  of  Gezer. 
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"March  19th. —  I  visited  Gezer,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  extensive  character  of  the  excava- 
tions, and  the  large  amount  of  work  done  by 
Macalister  in  the  time,  and  for  the  expenditure. 
Without  a  personal  visit  it  is  impossible  to  realise 
the  size  of  the  mound,  or  the  amount  of  soil  that 
has  been  turned  over.  I  was  very  pleased  with 
everything.  I  attended  the  weekly  payments  of 
the  workmen,  and  was  much  struck  by  Macalister's 
evident  popularity  amongst  the  fellahin,  and  by  the 
implicit  trust  which  they  placed  in  him.  All  were 
satisfied  with  what  they  received,  and  never 
questioned  the  amounts  as  they  were  read  out  by 
Yusef,  the  foreman." 

After  spending  several  days  at  Gezer  with 
Macalister,  and  thoroughly  investigating  the 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  Wilson  went  on  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  was  welcomed  at  the  railway 
station  by  many  friends,  including  Mr  Dickson, 
the  British  Consul,  and  Yusef  Pasha,  the  Governor. 
The  week  he  spent  there  was  none  too  long  for  all 
he  wished  to  see ;  and  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  he  visited  all  the  well-known  places — the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Haram,  the 
Damascus  Gate,  and  Jeremiah's  Grotto. 

It  was  just  forty  years  since  he  had  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  as  a  young  man  full  of  life  and  vigour, 
to  take  in  hand  the  survey  which  had  proved  to 
be  the  foundation  stone  of  his  career,  and  had  first 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  mystery  of  the 
East ;  but  his  interest  in  1904  was  just  as  keen  as 
ever,  and  he  went  round  the  city,  looking  into 
everything  and  taking  notes  of  what  he  saw,  with 
the  same  care  and  the  same  discrimination  as  in 
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the  earlier  days.  His  rigid  accuracy  and  habit  of 
never  forming  an  opinion  or  making  a  statement 
without  having  good  data  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character. 

From  Palestine  Wilson  returned  by  sea  to 
Marseilles,  and  travelled  home  through  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  reaching  London  at  the  end  of 
April.  His  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  formed  the 
subject  of  the  address  which  he  gave  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  when  he  summed  up,  in  masterly  fashion, 
the  progress  of  exploration  in  the  country  and  the 
work  that  had  been  carried  out  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries.  He  also  described  his  visit  to  the 
excavations  at  Gezer,  and  explained  how  much 
light  they  had  thrown  on  the  history  of  that 
ancient  city  during  the  four  thousand  years  of  its 
existence. 

During  the  succeeding  months  Wilson  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  revisi'ng  his  work  on  "The 
Holy  Sepulchre,"  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  as  he  wished  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  to  omit  nothing  which  had  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject ;  this  necessitated  an  exami- 
nation of  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
and  of  all  the  early  historians  who  dealt  with 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  up  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries. 

In  June  1905  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  much  to 
his  regret,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  more 
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especially  as  he  had  prepared  an  address  to  be 
given  on  that  occasion  on  the  "  Progress  of 
Palestine  Exploration."  After  undergoing  an 
operation  he  moved  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
he  died  on  October  25th,  and  was  buried  in  the 
quiet  cemetery  at  that  place,  followed  to  his  rest- 
ing place  by  those  who  loved  him,  and  by  many 
friends,  including  representatives  from  the  War 
Office,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Of  his  character  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much ; 
his  life  and  his  work  speak  for  themselves.  A  man 
of  great  knowledge  and  of  untiring  energy,  he  was 
of  a  retiring  disposition,  which  concealed  his  great 
worth  from  ordinary  observers,  but,  to  those  who 
knew  him  well,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  He  was  deeply 
religious,  and,  though  not  one  to  talk  much  of 
religion,  he  was  a  Christian  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  Perhaps  he  might  best  be  described  in 
the  words  of  the  Prophet  Micah  as  one  who  "acted 
justly,  and  loved  mercy,  and  walked  humbly  with 
his  God."  What  he  himself  would  have  preferred 
to  have  said  of  him  would  be  that  "he  tried  to 
do  his  duty." 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA 

1836  Born  at  Liverpool. 

1844  At  St  David's  School,  Pembrokeshire. 

1845  At  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Liverpool. 
1852-54  At  Cheltenham  College. 

1854  Student  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 

1855  Lieutenant,  Royal  Engineers. 
1855-57  Under  instruction  at  Chatham. 
1857  Employed  at  Dover. 
1857-58  Employed  at  Portsmouth. 

1858-62  Secretary     of     the    North    American    Boundary 

Commission. 

1863-64  Employed  at  Chatham. 

1864  Promoted  Captain. 

1864-65  Carried  out  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem. 

1865-66  Exploration  in  Palestine. 

1866-68  In  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. 

1868-69  Carried  out  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai. 

1869-70  Executive  Officer  of  the  Topographical  Department. 

1870-73  Director  of  the  Topographical  Department. 

1873  Promoted  Major. 

1873-76     Assistant  Quartermaster-General  at  the  Intelligence 
Department. 

1874  Elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
1876-79     In  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Ireland. 
1877          Created  C.B. 

1878-79     British  Representative  on  the  Servian  Boundary 

Commission. 

1879          Promoted  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
1879-82     Consul-General  in  Asia  Minor. 
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1881          Created  K.C.M.G. 
„  Employed  while  Consul  -  General  in  Asia   Minor 

on  a  Special  Mission  to  Rumelia,  and  on  the 

inspection   of   the    Consular    stations    in   Asia 

Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
1882-83     Employed  on  a  Special  Mission  in  Egypt,  on  the 

trial  of  Arabi   Pasha,  and   under  the  Earl  of 

Dufferin. 

1883-84     In  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Ireland. 
1883          Honorary  D.C.L.,  Oxford. 
„  Promoted  Brevet  Colonel. 

1884-85     Deputy    Adjutant  -  General    and    Chief    of   the 

Intelligence  Department,  Nile  Expedition. 

1885  Created  K.C.B. 

1885-86     In  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Ireland. 

1886  Honorary  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 

1886-94     Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

1893  Temporary  Major-General. 

„  Honorary  M.E.,  Dublin  University. 

1894  Major-General  in  the  Army. 

1895-98     Director-General  of  Military  Education. 

1898  Retired  from  the  Army  by  age. 

1899  Travels  in  Palestine,  Edom,  and  Moab. 

1904  Travels  in  Palestine. 

1905  Died  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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PUBLICATIONS,   ADDRESSES,  ETC. 

1864  Jan.  22nd.    Paper  read  at  Chatham  on  the  "Work  of  the 

North  American  Boundary  Commission." 

1865  Oct.  21st.    Paper  read  at  Chatham  on  the  "  Ordnance 

Survey  of  Jerusalem." 

1866  Report    on    the     "Ordnance    Survey    of 

Jerusalem." 

1867  Sept.  5th.    Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 

Association,  Dundee,  on  "  Palestine." 

1868  Mar.  20th.  Lecture  at  Inverness  on  "Jerusalem." 
May  18th.  Lecture  at  Nairn  on  "  Palestine." 

1869  Report  on  the  "  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai." 
„        Oct.  8th.    Paper   read   at    the    Church   Congress  at 

Liverpool  on  "Palestine." 

„        Nov.  8th.  Lecture  at  Newark  on  "Palestine." 
„          „    16th.  Lecture  at  Cheltenham  on  "  Palestine." 

1870  Feb.  25th.  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the 

"  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai." 

1871  Mar.  2nd.  Lecture  at  Cambridge  on  "  Palestine." 
„       Mar.  6th.   Lecture  at  Ipswich  on  "Palestine." 

„     April  12th.  Lecture  at  Brighton  on  "Palestine." 

1872  Mar.  4th.   Address   at  Dover  on  the   "  Work  of  the 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund." 

„  May  3rd.  Lecture  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  on  "  British  and  Foreign 
Maps,  and  their  use  for  military  purposes." 

1873  Mar.  llth.  Lecture    at    the    Royal    United    Service 

Institution     to     Officers     of    Volunteer 
Corps  on  "  Maps." 
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1873  June  23rd.  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical 

Society    on    "Recent   Surveys    in   Sinai 
and  Palestine." 

1874  Aug.  19th.  Presidential   Address   to  the  Geographical 

Section  of  the  British  Association,  Belfast. 
„       Dec.  16th.  Lecture  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  on 
the  "  Water  Supply  of  Jerusalem." 

1875  Apr.  8th.    Lecture  at  Cheltenham  on  the  "  Work  of 

the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund." 
„       May  llth.  Lecture  at  Oxford  on  the  "Work  of  the 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund." 
„      Aug.  25th.  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 

Association,  Bristol,  on  "  Cyprus." 

1876  Feb.  14th.    Lecture  at  Aldershot  on  "  Military  Surveys 

and  Reconnaissance." 
1878  Sept.   3rd.   Lecture  at  Carrickfergus  on  "  Palestine." 

1883  Oct.  3rd.     Paper   read   at    the   Church   Congress    at 

Reading  on  "Recent  Biblical  Research 
in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor."" 

1884  Mar.  24th.  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical 

Society  on  the  "  Physical  and  Historical 
Geography  of  Asia  Minor." 

1885  Oct.        Article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  "  England 

and  Egypt  in  the  Sudan." 

„  Dec.         "From  Korti  to  Khartum.    A  Journal  of 

the  Desert  March,  and  of  the  ascent  of 
the  Nile  in  General  Gordon's  steam  ers." 
Blackwood. 

1886  Sept.       Article   in  Black-wood's  Magazine   on  the 

"  National  Survey." 

„  Sept.  3rd.  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Birmingham,  on  the  "  Sudan 
Tribes." 

1887  Mar.  31st.  Lecture  at  the  Hall  of  Science  on  the  "Land 

and  the  Book." 

„  Sept.  6th.  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Manchester,  on  the  "  Utilisa- 
tion of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  for 
Local  Administration  and  Land  Transfer/1 
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1888  Sept.  6th.    Presidential  Address  to  the  Geographical 

Section  of  the  British  Association,  Bath. 

1889  "Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City."     Virtue  &  Co. 
„     Mar.  12th.   Lecture  at  Cheltenham  on  "  Palestine." 

1890  «  Lord  Clive."     G.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

1891  Feb.  18th.  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on 

the    "Methods    and    Processes    of   the 
Ordnance  Survey." 

1892  "Handbook    for     Constantinople."      John 

Murray. 
„        May  2nd.  Lecture  at   the   Victoria  Institute   on  the 

"  Water  Supply  of  Jerusalem." 
„        May  3rd.  Lecture  to  the  Members  of  the  Palestine 

Exploration  Fund  on  "  Ancient  Jerusalem." 

1893  July  28th.  Lecture  at  Oxford  on  "Palestine  Exploration.'' 

1895  "  Handbook    for    Asia    Minor."      John 
Murray. 

1896  Sept.  22nd.   Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 

Association,   Liverpool,  on  the  "  Sudan." 

1898  Sept.  12th.  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 

Association,    Bristol,    on    the    "Upper 
Nile." 

1899  July  llth.  Address  at   the   Annual   Meeting  of  the 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  on  "  A  Tour 
in  Palestine  and  Moab." 

1900  Feb.  5th.    Lecture  at  the  Victoria  Institute  on  "Edom 

and  Moab." 

1902  May  5th.    Lecture     at     Cambridge     on     "  Palestine 

Exploration." 

„  June  17th.  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  on  the 
"Excavations  at  Tell  es  Safi  and  Tel 
Zakariya." 

„  Oct.  20th.  Lecture  at  Malvern  on  "  Palestine  Explora- 
tion." 

1903  Mar.  20th.   Lecture  at  Cheltenham  on  "  Palestine." 

„     June  22nd.  Address  at   the   Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Palestine     Exploration     Fund     on    the 
"Excavations  at  Gezer." 
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1904  Feb.  6th.     Lecture  at  Alassio  on  "  Palestine  Explora- 

tion." 
„       July  6th.    Address   to   the   Annual   Meeting   of  the 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  on  "  Recent 

Explorations  in  Palestine." 
„      Oct.  28th.     Lecture   at   Owen's   College,   Manchester, 

on  "Palestine." 

1905  Jan.  19th.    Lecture   to    the    Liverpool   Geographical 

Society  on  "  Palestine." 
„       Apr.  15th.   Lecture  at  Bournemouth  on  "Palestine." 

1906  "Golgotha    and    the    Holy    Sepulchre." 

Published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  after  his  death. 

Articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  on  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  Damascus,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Euphrates,  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  etc. 

Articles  in  "  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
Papers  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund. 

Publications  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society. 
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AARON'S  Tomb,  386 

Abasili,  125 

Abbasieh,  208 

Abd-el-Al  Pasha,  the  trial,  of 
219 

Abd  el  Hamid  Bey,  309,  317,  329 

Abd  el  Kader  Pasha,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Sudan,  237,  240, 
259 

Abdullah,  the  Khalifa,  successor 
to  the  Mahdi,  256,  353 

Abeddin  Pasha,  Governor-General 
of  Sivas,  138,  152  ;  his  investi- 
ture as  Vali,  148 ;  Governor- 
General  of  Salonika,  161,  162  ; 
Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  179,  185;  Governor- 
General  of  Adana,  188 

Abu  Klea,  the  battle  of,  303 

Kru,  the  battle  of,  304,  356 

Abukir,  205 

Abyssinia,  247,  253 

Acroenus,  the  Byzantine  fortress 
of,  112 

Ada-bazar,  155,  158 

Adair  House,  the  Intelligence 
Department  moved  to,  82 

Adalia,  186,  192,  194 

Adana,  188,  192 

Addiscorabe,  the  Indian  Military 
School  at,  7 

Afghanistan,  map  of,  84 

Afium  Karahissar,  112,  189 

Aghlasun,  195 

Ahmed  Vefik  Pasha,  110 

Ai,  the  capture  of,  by  Joshua,  52 

Aidin,  163,  164,  187 

Ain  Duk,  52 

Hudherah,  89 

Aineguel,  the  "  Mirror  Lake,"  111 

Aintab,  188 

Aivali,  168, 185 


Ajalon,  the  valley  of,  44 

Ajmeh,  Jebel,  65 

Akaba,  the  gulf  of,  65,  69,  370 

Ak-Hissar,  167,  168 

Aksa,  the  Mosque  of,  at  Jerusalem, 
46 

Ala  ed  Din  Pasha,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Sudan,  241  ; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Shekan, 
245 

Shehr,   the    site  of  Phila- 
delphia, 163,  166 

Alaya,  192 

Albania,  100 

Albanians,  the,  101,  232 

Albert  Victor,  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince,  193 

Nyanza,  the  lake,  247 

Aleppo!  188,  192,  252 

Alexander  the  Great,  195 

Alexandria,  43,  53,  199,  203,  204, 
217,  228,  245,  353 

Alexandretta,  189,  191,  192 

Ali  Pasha  Fehmy,  the  trial  of, 
219 

Fuad  Pasha,  177 

Riza    Bey,    Refugee    Com- 
missioner in  Anatolia,  148 

Alison,    General    Sir    Archibald, 

199 

Alten,  Major  von,  99 
Amanus,  Mount,  188 
Amasia,  the  birthplace  of  Strabo, 

143,  146,  151 
Ambararassi,  large  sarcophagus  at, 

198 

Ambigol,  283 
American  civil  war,  the,  38 

Boundary  Commission,  the, 

16,  20,  26,  42 

missionary  schools  at  Gurun, 
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Anatolia,  the  Military  Consuls  in, 
105  ;  state  of  the  country,  116  ; 
causes  of  disorder,  146  ;  pro- 
gress of  reforms,  151  ;  famine 
and  distress  in,  156  ;  question 
of  the  Refugees,  171  ;  decision 
to  close  the  Military  Consulates, 
195;  Lord  Dufferin's  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  Consuls,  200; 
religious  movement  in,  252 

Anderson,  Major  Samuel,  attached 
to  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission,  28  ;  on  the  Survey 
of  Palestine,  57  ;  his  good  work 
in  Palestine,  60;  British  Re- 
presentative on  the  Servian 
Boundary  Commission,  105 

,  Mr  J.  S.  C.,  373 

Andreas,  Wilson's  German  servant 
in  Anatolia,  125 

Angora,  152,  155,  160 

Anglo  -  Turkish  Convention  of 
1878,  the,  104,  109 

Antioch,  190 

Antiquities,  the  Museum  of,  at 
Cairo,  207  ;  at  Constantinople, 
376,  394 

Anti-Taurus  mountains,  the,  123, 
129,  140 

Arabah,  survey  of  the  valley  of 
the,  370 

Arabi  Pasha,  position  at  Kafr 
Dawar,  205  ;  the  surrender  of, 
at  Abbasieh,  208  ;  arrangements 
for  his  trial,  212  ;  the  charges 
against,  217  ;  exiled  to  Ceylon, 
219  ;  his  character,  221  ;  his 
letter  of  thanks  to  Sir  C. 
Wilson,  223 

Arbain,  the  convent  of  the,  at 
Mount  Sinai,  68 

Arch,  Wilson's,  at  Jerusalem,  47, 
190 

Ardagh,  Major-General  Sir  John, 
97,  270,  272 

Argaeus,  Mount,  128 

Arthur,  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince,  visits  the  Holy  Land,  51 

Artin  Agha,  Sir  C.  Wilson's  host 
at  Sivas,  138 

Armenia,  104,  105 

Armenians,  the,  113, 124,  130, 137, 
141 

Armstrong,  Sergeant  George,  R.E., 
90,91 


Ascension,  Church  of  the,  at 
Jerusalem,  44 

Ashmolon  river,  the,  34 

Asia  Minor,  proposed  reforms  in, 
103  ;  handbook  for,  202  ;  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  the,  372 ;  the 
plateau  of,  125,  133 

Assiut,  254,  273 

Athlit,  57 

Aubaret,  Consul-General,  99,  100 

Awiran,  the  Greek  village  of, 
140 

Avshars,  the,  129 

Azizieh,  a  Circassian  town,  128  ; 
state  of  the  prisons,  129 

BAALBEC,  194 

Baba  Dagh  mountains,  the,  163 

Baggara  Arabs,  the,  250 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  236 

Pasha,    General    V.,    232, 

246,  253,  255,  261,  263 
Balikisri,  185 
Balkan  states,  the,  95,  99,  180 

mountains,  the,  182 

Banias,  58,  194 

Bauer  man,  Mr  H.,  17 

Baring,    Sir    Evelyn     (see    Earl 

Cromer) 

Barrow,  Colonel  P.  H.  S.,  309,  316 
Bazarjik,  111 

Beaman,  Mr  Ardern,  211,  216,  230 
Beaumont,  Admiral  Sir  Lewis,  272 
Beduin,  the  Taamri,  50;  the,  of 

Mount  Sinai,  70 
Beirut,  57,  190,  192,  194,  390 
Beisan,  58 
Belal,  283 

Belgrade,  96,  98,  103 
Bennet,  Colonel  F.  W.,  108,  188, 

192,  204,  271 
Berber,  238,   240,   247,  253,  260, 
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300,  307,  336 
Beresford,  Admiral  Lord  Charles, 

299,   301,   306,    316,  328,   331, 

333,  340 
Bergama,  169 
Berlin,  the  Treaty  of  (1878),  94, 

99,  103,  109 
Bethel,  52 

Bethesda,  the  Pool  of,  190 
Bethlehem,  53 
Bey  Keui,  the  Lion  Tombs  near, 
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Bigley,  Sergeant,  Royal  Engineers, 
33 

Bilemek,  Major,  99 

Bin  Bir  Kilisse  (the  thousand  and 
one  churches),  197 

Black  Sea,  the,  125,  153,  190 

,  Sergeant,  Royal  Engineers, 

90,91 

Bliss,  Dr  F.  J.,  his  explora- 
tions at  Tel  el  Hesy,  374  ;  at 
Jerusalem,  375  ;  at  Tel  es  Safi, 
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Block,  Sir  Adam,  109,  112,  114, 
123,  131,  136,  149,  182,  376 

Blunt,  Mr  Wilfrid  Sea  wen,  189, 
216 

Boar-hunting  at  Aidin,  187 
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brings  the  last  mail  from  Gordon, 
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Borelli,  Monsieur,  217 
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of  1867,  the,  62 
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American,  16,  28,  35,  40,  49 

,  the  Servian,  94 
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British  Association,  meeting  of 
the,  at  Belfast  1874,  85 ;  at 
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Broadley,  Mr  A.  M.,  215 
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Bryce,  Professor  James,  185 
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Buldur  lake,  the,  112 

Bulgar  Dagh  mountains,  the,  192, 
198 

Bulgaria,  95,  174 

Bulgarians,  the,  172,  183 
Buller,  General  Sir  Redvers,  Chief 
of  Staff  in  the  Nile  expedition, 
269  ;  in  command  of  desert 
column,  332;  evacuates  Gubat, 
335  ;  returns  to  Korti,  337  ;  in 
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St  Katherine,  the  convent  of,  66 

Saladin,  47 

Salikli,  165 

Salisbury,  the  Marquess  of,  96, 

100,  105,  162,  360 
Salonika,  161 
Samaria,  58,  190,  387 
Samsun,  109,  153,  190,  200 
Sandahannah,  Tell,  375 
San  Francisco,  20,  36,  37 

Juan,  the  island  of,  27 

da  Fuca,  the  straits  of, 

20 

Stefano,  the  Treaty  of,  94 

Sardis,  163 

Sarilar,  139 

Saris  river,  the,  129,  132 

Sarukhan,  the  Sandjak  of,   164, 

174 

Sarras,  276 
Savas  Pasha,  177,  179 
Schipka  pass,  the,  156,  182 
Schumacher,  Herr  Q.,  370 
Schweltya,  29,  30 
Scopus,  Mount,  44,  45,  192 
Scott,  General  H.  D.,  42 

,  Major-General  D.  A.,  276 

Seljuk  Turks,  the,  129 

Semiahmoo  Bay,  20,  26,  28 

Sennar,  234,  244 

Serbal,  Jebel,  65,  69,  71,  72 

Servia,  95 

Servian    Boundary    Commission, 

the,  96,  99,  102,  105 
Shabluka   cataract,  the,  311,  319, 

327 

Shahr,  130 

Shekan,  the  battle  of,  245 
Shendi,  288,  290,  293,  310 
Shobek,  385 
Shorncliffe  Camp,  9 
Siloam,  the  Pool  of,  47,  379 
Similkameen  river,  the,  35 
Simmons,     Field  -  Marshal     Sir 

T.  L.  A.,  97,  349 

Sinai,  the  survey  of,  61,  63,  71,  85 
Sinkat,  246 
Sinyakwateen,  37,  38 
Sion,  Mount,  44 
Sivas,  109,  112,  115, 120,  123, 138, 

145, 149,  151,  153, 155, 161, 185, 

189,  195,  199,  200 
Skagit  river,  the,  29 
Slade,  Lieutenant-General  F.  G., 

271,  282 


Slatin  Pasha,  286 

Slesse,  30 

Slivno,  182 

Smith,  General  Sir  R.  Murdoch,  8 

Smyrna,  155,  163,  164,  167,  185, 

187,  191,  192,  194,  390 
Snake  river,  the,  33,  36 
Solomon's  Pools,  51,  53 
Southwood,  Rev.  T.  A.,  6,  9 
Spokane  river,  the,  33,  39 
Stanley,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, 54,  55,  60 
Stephenson,  General  Sir  F.,  265, 

266,  268 

Stewart,  Major-General  Sir  H., 
276,  277,  298,  301,  331,  332  ;  on 
Suakin  -  Berber  road,  261  ;  in 
command  at  Dongola,  273 ; 
reception  by  the  Mudir  of 
Dongola,  275  ;  arrives  at  Korti 
with  camel  corps,  288  ;  in  com- 
mand of  the  desert  column, 
295,  297  ;  his  orders,  297,  308  ; 
at  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea,  303  ; 
mortally  wounded,  304,  306, 
338 

,    Colonel   J.    D.    H.,   Vice- 

Consul  in  Asia  Minor,  108,  112, 
116,  188,  196  ;  in  Egypt,  204, 
215,  226,  227,  229;  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Sudan,  240,  250  ; 
accompanied  General  Gordon  to 
Khartum,  260;  sent  down  in 
the  Abbas,  280;  murdered  at 
Hebbeh,  281,  283,  310,  312 

,  Colonel  R.  W.,  employed  on 

survey  of  Palestine,  90 
Strabo,  the  birthplace  of,  143 
Suakin  -  Berber    road,    the,  240, 
241,   247,   248,   253,   258,   266, 
308,  336 

expedition  (1884),  261,  350 

Sudan  question,  the,  234,  247,  344, 

349 

Suez,  66,  89 
Suleiman  Nyazi  Pasha,  241,  244 

Keui,  151 

Sultan  Pasha,  207,  210,  272 
— ,    reception     by     the,     176, 
184 

Sumass,  20,  22,  25,  28 
Surar,  Wady,  58,  378,  382 

TAAMRI  Beduin,  the,  50 
Tabghah,  388 
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Talbot,  Major-General  the  Hon. 

Sir  R.  A.  J.,  316 
Tambuk,  261,  307 
Tantah,  226,  229 
Tarsus,  the  ruins  of,  188 
Tartars,  the,  171 
Taurus  mountains,  the,  123,  192, 

198 

Taxes  in  Asia  Minor,  119,  156 
Tchetchian,     Garabed,     Sir      C. 

Wilson's  interpreter,  143,  149 
Tchirpan,  182 
Tekarakhba,  133 
Tel  el  Hoween,  the  steamer,  267, 

309,  311,  316,  317,  320,  323,  327 
Tel-el- Kebir,  the  battle  of,  207, 

217,  224,  237 
Tel  Hum,  388 

Temple,  the,  of  Jerusalem,  47,  87 
Tenby,  3,  5 

Tenedos,  the  island  of,  191 
Tewfikieh,  the  steamer,  310,  316 
Thyatira,     one     of     the     seven 

churches,  164 
Tiberias,  388 
Tih,  the  desert  of  the,  88 

,  Jebel,  65 

Tithes,  the  collection  of,  in  Asia 

Minor,  125,  169 
Tokar,  246,  261,  263 
Tokat,  139,  142,  151,  153 
Tokhma  river,  the,  133 
Topographical  Department  of  the 

War  Office,  the,  73,  74,  77,  78, 

79,  83,  84,  367 
Tor,  65 

Touchet  river,  the,  36 
Toulba  Pasha,  208,  219 
Trafford,  Captain  L.  J.,  317,  323 
Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  the,  95, 96, 

99,  103 
San  Stefano  (1878),  the, 

94 
,  the,  with  the  United  States 

(1783),  13 
Trebizond,  190 
Trent,  the  R.M.S.,  18 
Trinkitat,  261,  263 
Trotter,    Lieutenant-Colonel    Sir 

H.,  104,  108,  109 
Troy,  the  plains  of,  185,  191 
Tsaumas  Indians,  the,  23 
Tufileh,  385 
Tunus,  the  plain  of,  125 
Turbevill,  Colonel  J.  P.,  108 


Turkhal,  142 

Turkish    contingent   for    Egypt, 
203,  205 

ULASH,  138 
Um  Shomer,  Jebel,  69 
United  States,  the,  6, 13, 15,  27,  38 
Usaquitch,  30 

Uzun  Yaila,  the  Circassian  country 
of,  123,  126,  145 

VAN,  109 

Dyk,  Mr,  271 

Vancouver,  Fort,  30,  31,  32 

,  island  of,  20,  28 

Varna,  182 

Vefik,  Ahmed  Pasha,  110 

Verner,  Colonel  W.  Willoughby, 

298,  309 
Victoria,  Her  Majesty  Queen,  55, 

177,  355,  357,  362 

,  the  town  of,  21 

Von  Alten,  Major,  99 

Millingen,  Professor,  377 

Vranja,  99,  100,  102 

WALLA  Walla  river,  the,  35 
Warren.     General     Sir     C.,     his 

explorations  at  Jerusalem,  87 
Watson,  Captain  David,  74 
Wilson,  Major-General  Sir  C.  W., 
birth  ana  parentage,  1 ;  school 
at  St  David's,  3 ;  school  at  Liver- 
pool, 4  ;  at  Cheltenham  College, 
6 ;  at  Bonn  University,  7 ; 
passed  for  direct  commission 
in  the  Royal  Engineers,  8  ; 
Lieutenant  R.E.,  9 ;  at  Shorn- 
clitfe  Camp,  9  ;  ordered  to  India, 
10  ;  employed  on  the  Gosport 
fortifications,  10;  Secretary  of 
the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission  1858-62;  appointed 
Secretary,  16 ;  voyage  to 
Colon,  18 ;  his  description  of 
the  Panama  railway,  19;  at 
Esquimalt,  20 ;  expedition  to 
Sumass,  21  ;  in  winter  quarters 
at  Esquimalt,  25  ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Bound- 
ary Commission,  28 ;  on  the 
Columbia  river,  31 ;  journey  to 
Fort  Colville,  33 ;  adventures 
with  rattlesnakes,  34;  takes 
the  surveying  instruments  to 
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San  Francisco,  36 ;  at  summit 
camp  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
37 ;  returns  to  England,  40 ; 
stationed  at  Chatham,  41  ; 
employed  on  the  surveys  of 
Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and  Sinai, 
and  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Scotland,  1864-69;  volun- 
teers for  the  survey  of 
Jerusalem,  41  ;  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  43  ;  execution  of  the 
survey,  46  ;  discovers  an  ancient 
arch,  since  called  by  his  name, 
47  ;  makes  plan  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  48 ;  accompanies 
Prince  Arthur  on  his  tour,  51  ; 
carries  out  the  levels  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
53 ;  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  Holy  Land,  56 ;  his 
account  of  the  work,  57 ;  returns 
to  England,  61 ;  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Scotland,  61  ;  marriage,  61  ; 
appointed  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner under  the  Boroughs 
Boundary  Commission,  62  ;  in 
charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Sinai,  64 ;  the  survey  of 
Jebel  Musa,  66  ;  the  survey  of 
Jebel  Serbal,  69 ;  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  Jebel  Musa 
is  the  true  Mount  Sinai,  71  ; 
returns  to  England,  73 ;  employ- 
ment at  the  War  Office  and 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  1869-79;  appointed 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Department,  74 ; 
Director  of  the  Department, 
78  ;  his  proposals  to  Mr  Card- 
well  for  the  creation  of  an 
Intelligence  Department,  79 ; 
his  proposals  approved,  81  ; 
promoted  Major,  82  ;  his  further 
proposals  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Intelligence  Department, 
83  ;  created  C.B.  for  his  services 
at  the  War  Office,  84  ;  appointed 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland,  84;  Member 
of  Council  of  the  Royal  Geo- 


graphical Society,  84;  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
85 ;  President  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Belfast,  85  ;  his 
work  for  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  86 ;  work  on 
the  Irish  Survey,  92;  British 
Commissioner  on  the  Servian 
Boundary  Commission  1878-79 ; 
appointed  Commissioner,  95 ; 
his  letter  of  instructions,  96 ; 
work  on  the  Commission,  99  ; 
his  report  on  visit  to  Albania, 
100  ;  receives  the  thanks  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  102  ;  promoted 
brevet  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  for 
his  work  in  Servia,  102  ;  Consul- 
General  in  Anatolia,  1879-82; 
appointed  Consul-General,  105  ; 
receives  his  Birat  from  the 
Sultan,  109  ;  journey  to  Sivas 
via  Brusa,  Ainegeul,  Kutaya, 
Afium  Karahissar,  Kassaba, 
Buldur,  Konia  and  Kaisariyeh, 
110 ;  his  arrival  at  Sivas,  113  ; 
report  to  Sir  H.  Layard  on 
the  condition  of  Anatolia,  116  ; 
visit  to  Uzun  Yaila,  the  country 
of  the  Circassians,  123  ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  Circassians,  126  ; 
in  the  Avshar  country,  129  ; 
hospitably  received  by  Kaugal 
Agha,  136  ;  journey  to  Tokat 
and  Amasia,  139  ;  present  at 
the  installation  of  Abeddin 
Pasha  as  Vali  of  Sivas,  149  ; 
reports  to  Sir  H.  Layard,  146, 
151  ;  winter  journey  to  Samsun, 
153  ;  journey  to  Constantinople 
via  Angora  and  Ismid,  155 ; 
report  to  Sir  H.  Layard  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  156  ;  visit 
to  the  seven  churches  with  Mrs 
Wilson,  163  ;  report  to  Mr 
Goschen  on  the  Vilayets  of 
Smyrna  and  Aidin,  164  ;  pre- 
sented to  the  Sultan  by  Mr 
Goschen,  176  ;  his  account  of 
the  reception  at  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  177 ;  appointed  Com- 
missioner to  Eastern  Rumelia, 
180  ;  journey  through  Eastern 
Rumelia  and  Macedonia,  182; 
presents  the  map  of  Palestine 
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to  the  Sultan,  184  ;  visit  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  plains 
of  Troy  with  Professor  Bryce, 
185 ;  journey  to  Smyrna  via 
Panderma  and  Edremid,  185  ; 
tour  of  inspection  in  southern 
Asia  Minor,  187  ;  journey  from 
Smyrna  to  Sivasw'a  AfiumKara- 
hissar  and  the  Phrygian  monu- 
ments, 189 ;  created  K.C.M.G., 

189  ;    summoned  to  Constanti- 
nople by   Lord   Dufferin,  189 ; 
inspection  of  the  British  Con- 
sulates   in    Asia     Minor    and 
Syria,  189  ;  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
190;    journey   from  Jerusalem 
to  Constantinople  via  Samaria, 
Antioch,  Aleppo  and   Smyrna, 

190  ;    tour  in    Palestine    with 
Lady  Wilson,  192  ;  accompanies 
the   Princes  Albert  Victor  and 
George  of    Wales    to    Hebron, 
193  ;  last  tour  of  inspection  in 
Asia   Minor,  194  ;  visit  to  the 
Hittite   remains  at   Ivriz  with 
Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  198  ; 
ordered  to  Egypt,  199  ;  receives 
letter    of    thanks    from    Lord 
Dufferin    for    his    services    in 
Anatolia,      200 ;       service      in 
Egypt  and  on  the  Arabi  trial, 
1882-83  ;  arrival  in  Alexandria, 
203  ;    appointed    Commissioner 
with  the  Turkish  troops,  203  ; 
visit  to  the  British  position  at 
Alexandria,     204  ;     arrival    at 
Ismailieh,    206 ;     Cairo,    207  ; 
appointed    political    officer  by 
Sir  G.    Wolseley,   207  ;    takes 
charge   of    Arabi    Pasha,   208 ; 
investigates    the    condition    of 
Egyptian   prisoners,   209 ;     ap- 
pointed   British   representative 
at  the  trial  of  Arabi,  213  ;  his 
description     of      Arabi,     221  ; 
makes  arrangements  for  send- 
ing the  exiles  to  Ceylon,  222  ; 
thanked    by  the    Government, 
224  ;  his  duties   in   connection 
with  the  political  prisoners  in 
Egypt,   225  ;    employed    under 
Lord      Dufferin,     231  ;      Lord 
Dufferin  proposes  that  he  should 
go  to  the  Sudan  as  Governor- 


General,  232  ;  his  memorandum 
on  the  Sudan,  239 ;  returns  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  Ireland, 
243  ;  made  D.C.L.  Oxford,  243; 
the  Sudan  question  and  the 
Nile  expedition  of  1884-85  ; 
his  views  on  the  Sudan,  244 ; 
his  notes  on  the  Sudan,  247  ; 
Lord  Granville  proposes  that 
he  should  go  to  the  Sudan,  but 
Sir  E.  Baring  declines  the  offer, 
259  ;  asked  by  Lord  Wolseley  to 
accept  the  post  of  Chief  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  in  the 
Nile  expedition,  269  ;  arrives  in 
Cairo,  270 ;  arrives  at  Dongola, 
276  ;  first  meeting  with  the 
Mudir  of  Dongola,  277 ;  his 
description  of  the  Mudir,  278  ; 
enquiry  into  the  murder  of 
Colonel  Stewart,  281 ;  instructed 
to  treat  the  Mudir  as  a  friend, 
285  ;  arrival  at  Korti,  288  ; 
receives  instructions  to  pay  a 
visit  to  General  Gordon  at 
Khartum,  and  return  at  once  to 
Korti,  298 ;  accompanies  Sir 
H.  Stewart  and  the  desert 
column,  302  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Abu  Klea,  303  ;  takes  command 
of  the  desert  column,  304 ; 
defeats  the  Dervishes  at  the 
battle  of  Abu  Kru,  304  ;  estab- 
lishes his  force  at  Gubat,  306  ; 
attacks  Metemmeh,  309 ;  re- 
ceives Gordon's  journals  and 
letters  from  Nushi  Pasha,  315  ; 
decides  to  proceed  to  Khartum, 
315  ;  his  difficult  voyage  up  the 
Nile,  318  ;  arrives  at  Halfiyeh, 
319  ;  finds  Khartum  occupied 
by  the  Mahdi  and  Gordon  killed, 
230  ;  under  heavy  fire  at  Tuti 
island,  322 ;  starts  to  return 
to  Gubat,  327  ;  wreck  of  the 
steamers  in  the  cataracts,  327  : 
lands  his  force  and  forms  a 
zeribah  on  Mernat  island,  327  ; 
his  dangerous  position,  328 ; 
marches  to  the  assistance  of 
Lord  C.  Beresford,  330  ;  joins 
Beresford  and  returns  to  Gubat, 
331  ;  returns  to  Korti,  332  ; 
receives  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  for  his  brilliant 
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services,  334  ;  his  report  to  Lord 
Wolseley  on  the  steamer  journey 
to  Khartum,  337 ;  returns  to 
Dongola,  342  ;  his  views  on  the 
Sudan  question,  344 ;  unjust 
attack  on  him  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  348 ;  letter  from  Sir 
Lintorn  Simmons,  exposing  the 
attempt  to  injure  his  reputation, 
349  ;  returns  to  London,  353  ; 
cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  356  ; 
letter  to  him  from  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  praising  him  for  his 
conduct  of  the  desert  column, 
356 ;  his  action  defended  by 
Lord  Hartington  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  357 ;  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  357  ; 
enthusiastically  received  at 
Dublin,  Chatham,  Cheltenham, 
and  Liverpool,  358  ;  his  views 
on  the  Home  Rule  question, 
359 ;  receives  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  Edinburgh,  360;  em- 
ployed on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
and  at  the  War  Office,  1886-98  ; 
appointed  Director-General  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  3G1  ;  his 
reforms  of  the  Survey,  316  ; 
presentation  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee,  362  ;  President  of  the 
Geographical  Section  at  the 
British  Association  at  Bath, 
363  ;  founds  the  Gordon  Boys' 
Brigade  at  Southampton,  364  ; 
receives  the  degree  of  Master  in 
Engineering  from  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, 365  ;  receives  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  his  work  on  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  366  ;  promoted 
Major-General,  366  ;  appointed 
Director  -  General  of  Military 
Education,  367  ;  his  views  on 
the  education  of  officers,  367  ; 
retires  from  the  army,  368  ;  his 
work  after  retirement  from  the 
army,  1898-1905  ;  work  on  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
369 ;  founds  the  Palestine 
Pilgrims'  Text  Society,  370 ;  the 


Asia  Minor  Exploration  Fund, 
372 ;  visit  to  Constantinople 
and  Palestine,  375 ;  arrives  at 
Jerusalem,  377  ;  his  description 
of  Jerusalem,  378  ;  visit  to  Dr 
Bliss's  excavations,  381 ;  journey 
toEdom  and  Moab,  382 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Kerak,  384;  Shobek, 
385 ;  Mount  Hor,  386  ;  the 
Medeba  mosaic,  387  ;  tour 
through  Palestine,  387  ;  visit 
to  the  Rothschild  colonies, 
388;  his  studies  on  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  390 ;  his  views  on 
the  different  sites,  391  ;  visit  to 
Corinth,  393;  to  Constantinople, 
394 ;  inspects  the  excavations 
at  Gezer,  395 ;  his  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  395  ;  death  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  397 

Wilson,  Lady,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Adam  Duffin,  61  ;  her  tour  in 
Asia  Minor,  163  ;  her  tour  in 
Palestine,  192 

,  Edward,  father  of  Sir  C. 

Wilson,  1,  3 

,  Thomas  B.,  uncle  of  Sir  C. 

Wilson,  2 ;  his  great  scientific 
work,  2 

Wingate,  Lieutenant- General  Sir 
F.  R.,  236,  241 

Wolseley,  Viscount,  in  command 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition  of 
1882,  203,  206,  207  ;  his  pro- 
posals for  an  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Khartum,  265  ;  appointed 
to  command  the  Nile  expedition, 
268  ;  asks  Sir  C.  Wilson  to  act 
as  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  269 ;  arrives  in 
Egypt,  270  ;  orders  Sir  C.  Wilson 
to  go  to  Merowe,  280  ;  arrives  at 
Dongola  and  invests  the  Mudir 
with  order  of  K.C.M.G. ;  pro- 
ceeds to  Korti,  288  :  his  plans 
of  campaign,  288  ;  places  Sir  H. 
Stewart  in  command  of  the 
desert  column,  295  ;  orders  Sir 
C.  Wilson  to  visit  General 
Gordon  and  to  inform  him  that 
an  expedition  was  coming  up 
the  Nile  to  relieve  him,  298  ; 
his  telegram  to  the  War  Office 
reporting  safe  return  of  Sir  C. 
Wilson  from  Khartum,  332; 
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his  plans  of  campaign  after  the 
fall  of  Khartum,  335;  letter 
forwarding  report  by  Sir  C. 
Wilson,  338 ;  returns  from 
Korti  to  Dongola  and  Cairo, 
342;  recommends  an  autumn 
campaign,  353 

Wood,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn, 
in  command  at  Alexandria,  204  ; 
organises  the  new  Egyptian 
army,  232  ;  on  the  Nile,  273  ; 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
332  ;  brings  the  desert  column 
back  to  Korti,  337 

YAHK  valley,  the,  38 
Yahya  Pasha,  99 


Yeni  Khan,  154 

Bazar  Khan,  143 

Yeshil  Irmak,  river,  the,  14*2 
Yildiz  Dagh  mountains,  the,  139 

Kiosk,  the,  176,  184 

York,  the  Archbishop  of,  55,  60 

— ,  the  Duke  of,  74 
Yuzgat,  129 

ZAGAZIG,  the  prisoners  at,  229 
Zakariya,  Tell,  375,  381 
Zaptiehs,  the,  or  Turkish  police, 

116,  135,  146,  152,  156,  169 
Zerka,  Wady,  58 
Zilleh,  the  scene  of  Julius  Caesar's 

victory,  145 
Zubeir    Pasha,   conquers   Darfur, 
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